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CONNOTATIONS OF COLOR NAMES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, EUROPE, AND ASIA*? 


Departments of Psychology, Wake Forest University 
and Randolph Macon Woman's College 


Jonn E. Уупалам5, J. KENNETH MORLAND, AND WALTER L. UNDERWOOD 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


The practice of using colors and color names as symbols and mediators of 
affective meanings is found in widely differing cultures throughout the world. 
For example, Isaacs (3) has commented upon the pervasive use of white to 
symbolize positive evaluation and black to symbolize negative evaluation in 
Western culture, while Gergen (1) cites evidence for the same symbolism 
among a variety of peoples including Siberians, Mongols, Africans, and North 
American Indians. Although exceptions may exist, the available evidence sug- 
gests that there may be considerable cross-cultural generality in the symbolic or 
connotative meanings of colors and color names. The present investigation 
sought to provide a partial test of this Hypothesis by comparing the connotative 
meaning of color names among two American groups, two European groups, 
and two Asiatic groups. The study followed the general rationale of Osgood 
and his associates (5, 6) and was undergirded by their research which demon- 
strates the existence of a pancultural semantic framework for the assessment 
of affective meaning responses along dimensions of evaluation, potency, and 
activity. 

The data in the present study were taken in part from two carlier studies. 
In the first, Williams (8) used Osgood's semantic differential to assess the con- 
notative meanings of 10 familiar color names among three groups of American 
college students: Caucasians? from the South, Caucasians from the Midwest, 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 22, 
1969, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. 

1 ‘This study was supported, in part, by grants to the first author from the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development (HD-2821-01), the Wake Forest 

niversity Graduate Council, and the Piedmont University Center. The authors are 
Particularly indebted to Miss Dorothy Jean Carter for the collection of the German 
usd and to Miss Margaret Hinckley and Professor M. A. Kareem Kazimi for their 

2 stance in obtaining the Indian data. я 
tlie e designation of these subjects as “Caucasians” rather than “whites” follows 
isf Practice Most common among physical anthropologists. Neither term is at all sat- 
Isfactory, since the former often carries racialist connotations, and the use of the lat- 
ter Perpetuates the custom of color-coding racial groups, a practice which injects the 
evaluative Meanings of color names into the designation of racial groups (9). 
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and Negroes from the South. The results indicated that the responses of the 
two Caucasian groups were virtually identical, with highly similar results 
obtained from the Negro group. For example, all three groups rated the color 
names white and blue most positively ("good") and rated brown, black, and 
gray most negatively ("bad").3 Subsequently, Williams and Carter. (10) 
translated the semantic differential materials into German and found that the 

. responses of German college students were highly similar to those obtained 
from the American groups. 

The present study continues the exploration of the hy 
in the connotative meanings of color names by examining the responses of an 
additional European group, the Danes, and two Asiatic groups, the Chinese 
and the Asiatic Indians, and by comparing their responses with those obtained 
in the earlier studies of American Caucasians, American Negroes, and Ger- 
mans. More specifically, it was predicted that the mean ratings of the 10 color 
names by the six different subject groups would be found to display similat 


rank orders along the Evaluation, Potency, and Activity dimensions of the se 
mantic differential, 


pothesized generality 


B. Метнор 
l. Subjects 
АП Ss were young adults enrolled as students in colleges or universities, The 
proportions of men and women were approximately equal in 
the Indian where the ratio of men to women was about 2:1. 
а. American Caucasian. 186 students; 116 from Wake F. 
North Carolina, and 70 from Washburn University, 
b. American Negro. 110 studen 
North Carolina (8). 
с. German. 50 Caucasian student 
tingen, West Germany (10). 
4. Danish. 54 Caucasian stude 
Funen (Fyn), Denmark. 


е. Chinese. 112 students from the Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
f. Indian. 58 students from three undergraduate colleges in India: Govern 


ment College, Gulbarga, Mysore; Anwarululoom College, Hyderabad, Andr? 
Pradesh ; and School of Social Work, I.C.S.W., Hyderabad, Andra Pradesh. 


all groups except 


orest University: 
Kansas (8) 
ts from Winston-Salem State College in 


s from Georg-August-Universitit, Göt- 


nts from Baring Hojskole on the island of 


3 These effects have been replicated more recently, among Caucasians by William? 


and Foley (12), and among Negroes in an unpublished 1968 study by the second 
author. 
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2. Semantic Differential 


The semantic differential employed in this study was developed from the 
work of Osgood and his associates (6). It consisted of 12 adjective rating 
scales; six representing the Evaluation dimension, three the Potency dimension, 
and three the Activity dimension. Ss worked from а mimeographed booklet con- 
sisting of a face of standard instructions (6, pp. 82-84) followed by 10 rating 
sheets. At the top of each rating sheet was printed one of the 10 color names to 
be rated, with the 12 adjective rating scales presented below in the order indi- 
cated in Table 1. The order of presentation of the 10 color names was random- 
ized across subjects. 

а. English Language. 'The English version of the semantic differential has 
been described in detail elsewhere (8). The 10 color names rated and the 12 
adjective rating scales are presented at the left in Table 1. This version was 
used for the American Caucasian and American Negro Ss, as well as for the Ss 
from India where English is the standard academic lanuage. 


. TABLE 1 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND DANISH EQUIVALENTS FOR 10 COLOR NAMES 
AND 12 RATING SCALES 


Color names 


English German Danish 
White Weiss Huid 
Black Schwarz Sort 
Brown Braun Brun 
Yellow Gelb Gul 
Red Rot Rod 
Blue Blau Blà 
Green Grün Grøn 
Purple Purpurn Lilla 
Orange Orange Orange 
Gray Grau Grå 


Rating scales 


1) unpleasant-pleasant unangenehm-angenehm ubehagelig-behagelig 
2) strong-weak stark-schwach staerk-svag 

3) good-bad gut-schlecht god-darlig 

4) slow-fast langsam-schnell langsom-hurtig 

5) foul-fragrant stinkend-duftend stinkende-vellugtende 
6) small-large klein-gross lille-stor 

7) clean-dirty sauber-schmutsig ren-snavset 

8) dull-sharp stumpf-schorf slóv-skorp — 

9) nice-awful schón-hásslich dejlig-frygtelig 

10) active-passive aktiv-passiv aktiv-passiv , 

11) sacred-profane heilig-profan hellig-verdslig 

12) heavy-light schwer-leicht tung-let 


Note: Scales are shown in order used on rating sheet. Odd numbered scales тере 
sent the E factor; scales 2, 6, and 12 represent the P factor; scales 4, 8, an 
Tepresent the A factor. 
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4. German Language. This version of the semantic differential was com- 
posed by translating the English version into German. The translation pro- 
cedure, which has been described in greater detail elsewhere (10), resulted in 


c. Danish Language. The Danish version Was composed by the third author, 
an American exchange student in Denmark, with the assistance of a Danish 
professor and several Danish students who were familiar with English. The re- 
sultant color names and adjective scales are Presented at the right in Table 1. 


mantic differential was 
composed by the students of the second author, a Visiting professor at the Chi- 


nese University of Hong Kong, and modified wi 


used for the 10 color names and the 12 ratin 
but are available from the authors, 

It should be noted that, in each of the three non i i 
lation was made from English to the se 


than choice, since the preferred method is to develop rating scales on an intra- 
cultural basis and thus avoid the possibility that a scale which loads on one fac- 
tor in the English language may load on different factors in other languages (5). 


3. Procedure 


The semantic differential was administered to grou 
the regular meeting of a university class, The proced 


Ss as being part of a research project on 


ence to color as it relates to race. After the ; 
booklet were read, each 8 worked 

For all subject groups except the German and Danish 
race-nationality as the subject group. The Es fo 
groups were Caucasian students from the United 
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sion, the “weak” end of the P dimension, and the "passive" end of the A dimen- 
sion. The data for analysis, thus, consisted of the E, P, and A summary scores 
for each of the 10 color names. The mean E, P, and A scores for each color, 
for each of the six groups of Ss, are shown in Table 2. 


f: Intercorrelations of E, P, and А Scores 


The English rating scales used in this study had been chosen on the basis 
of Osgood’s work to maximize the statistical independence of the E, P, and 
A scores. As an empirical check on the success of this effort, and on the suc- 
cess of finding foreign equivalents for the adjective pairs, product-moment 


median r for the 10 color names, for each of the six subject groups. An in- 
Spection of these data indicates that the E and P scores were virtually inde- 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SCORES FoR 10 Соток NAMES as RATED BY 
AMERICAN CAUCASIANS, AMERICAN NEGROES, GERMANS, DANES, 
CHINESE, AND INDIANS 


Group White Black Brown Yellow Red Blue Green Purple Orange Gray 


Evaluation scores 


Amer. 
(Cauc.) L82 503 437 275 317 2.00 2.4 318 332 4.56 
тег, 
(Negroes) 205 4 3.82 252 308 228 278 4.00 305 4.23 
Germans 136 3.69 4.85 360 2563 243 2.95 2.68 312 4.67 
anes 220 407 431 320 237 2.27 270 4.53 3.54 433 
Chinese 159 481 429 24g 2.97 220 280 3.26 3.03 471 
Indians 189 500 3,60 320 345 3.07 2.95 3.86 263 3.87 
Potency scores 
Amer. 
(Cauc.) 3.51 608 5.04 38 573 407 456 497 455 3.69 
Атег. 


(Negroes) 3.52 570 492 324 519 433 439 487 411 3.90 
Germans $29 606 471 346 543 5.26 452 5.56 4.02 3.46 


Danes 3.16 6.01 4.74 3.67 5.442 457 4.63 5.07 4.43 3.54 
Chinese 4.15 547 4.93 3.89 6.04 4.58 4.55 4.57 4.7 3.63 
Indians 4.33 5.00 401 3.90 5.13 435 4.58 400 4.28 3.74 


Activity scores 


Сане.) ^77 343 280 492 626 468 497 409 516 2.39 
mer, 
(Negroes) — 510 $65 3.51 500 577 476 462 343 479 300 
Germans 438 370 261 473 623 416 458 419 432 240 
Danes 473 462 310 506 609 519 521 452 4.66 2.29 
Chinese 5.54 340 341 503 565 480 474 418 495 299 
Indians 15:65 3.97 435 446 524 454 464 408 5.13 3.77 
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pendent of one another in all subject groups. The А scores appeared somewhat 
less independent, having a tendency to correlate negatively with E scores 
(i.e., "passive" associated with "bad"), and positively with P scores (i.e., 
“passive” associated with "weak"). In spite of these tendencies, the common 
variance between the A scores and the other two scores was still relatively 
small, suggesting that the A scores reflected a dimension of connotative mean- 
ing generally different from that measured by the E and P scores, A compar- 
ison of the intercorrelations in the English language and foreign language 
groups was taken as indicating that the translation procedures had been gen- 
erally successful in finding foreign-language adjective pairs which grouped 


themselves in a manner similar to the English-language groupings about the 
E, P, and A factors. 


2. Rank Order Analyses 


An inspection of the means in Table 2 suggested that there was considerable 
similarity in the responses of the different subject groups to the 10 color names- 
The rank-order correlation coefficient was chosen as a useful, if crude, inde* 
of the degree of similarity between groups in the placement of the 10 сојог 
names along each of the three dimensions of connotative meaning. A positive 
correlation between the rankings in two groups would indicate agreement 
in the relative placement of the color names; a correlation of zero would 
indicate general lack of agreement; while a negative correlation would 
indicate a tendency toward the reversal of color meanings in the groups: 
From the mean scores Presented in Table 2, the 10 scores in each row were 
ranked, and three rank-order correlations were computed for each pair of 
subject groups; one for Е scores, and one for P Scores, and one for A scores: 
The resultant correlation matrix is presented in Table 4, 


a. Evaluation Dimension. An inspection of the E intercorrelations in Table 
4 indicates that the values were uniformly positive and generally quite high 
ranging from .60 (German vs. Indian) to .98 (American Caucasian vs 


TABLE 3 
MEDIANS OF 10 CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN EVALUATION (E), Ротемсу (P) 
AND ACTIVITY (A) SCORES IN EACH or Six 5ОВЈЕС 


T GROUPS 
Subject group Е ws. P Е vs. A P vs. A 
Amer. (Cauc.) 16 — 26 31 
Amer. (Negroes) 02 —43 29 
Germans —.05 —.24 .07 
Danes .05 —:25 37 
Chinese —.10 —.51 .23 
Indians —.07 —.50 2B _ 
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TABLE 4 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN RANK ORDERS ОР MEAN SCORES 
OF 10 CoLoR NAMES ALONG EVALUATION (E), POTENCY (P), 
AND ACTIVITY (A) DIMENSIONS 


American 
(Negro) German Danish Chinese Indian 


Group E P A E РА E P A E P А E P A 


American .92 99 .82 82 .88 90 .83 .94 84  .98 88 85 78 .58 .82 
(Cauc.) 


American 67 89 .82 88 95 77 96 86 96 88 61 37 
(Negro) 

German 40 95 .84 .77 76 .85 .60 53 73 

Danish 85 SF 38 27 57 73 
Chinese .83 .66 .88 


Note: Median correlations: E = .83; P= 86; А = .83. Significance levels: Rho = «65, 
# < .05; Rho = .80, р < .01. 


Chinese), with a median value of .83. A comparison of the five correlation 
coefficients between each group and the other five groups suggested that the 
German rankings were most different from those of the other groups, prin- 
cipally because of the more favorable ratings given to “red” and “purple” and 
the more unfavorable rating given to “brown.” The general consistency in 
the Evaluation Tesponses of the six groups can also be seen in the left-hand 
Portion of Table 5 which presents the mean of the six group rank orders for 
each color name, It can be observed that "white" was rated most positively 
in all six groups, while “brown,” “black,” and “gray” were generally rated 
negatively, 

b. Potency Dimension. The P intercorrelations in Table 4 ranged from 
:53 (German vs. Indian) to .99 (American Caucasian vs. American Negro), 
with a median correlation of -86 for all comparisons. The Indians appeared 
to have the most deviant ratings, tending to rate white stronger, and purple 
and brown weaker, than did the other groups. The mean rank order of each 
color name for the six groups is shown in the middle portion of Table 5. 
Here is can be seen that “yellow,” “gray,” and “white” were rated as gen- 
erally weak, while “red” and “black” were rated strong. 

с. Activity Dimension. The A correlations in Table 3 ranked from .73 
(German vs. Indian, and Danish vs. Indian) to .96 (American Negro vs. 
Chinese) with a median of .83. No single group’s ratings seemed particularly 
deviant from the others. The mean rank order for each color name for the 
SIX groups is shown оп the right in Table 5. It can be seen that “gray” was 
rated as most Passive by all groups, with “brown” and “black” relatively so ; 
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TABLE 5 
MEANS OF RANK ORDERS OF MEAN SCORES OBTAINED FROM Six SUBJECT GROUPS 
FOR 10 CoLoR NAMES ALONG THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF THE 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 


valuation Potency Activity у 
Ба negative) (weak to strong) (passive to active) 
ite 1.0) Yellow (1.9) Gray (1.0) 
is (25) Gray (2.1) Brown (2.6) 
Green (3.7) White (2.5) Black (3.0) 
Yellow (4.5) Orange (4.8) Purple (3.6) 
Red (4.8) Blue (5.6) Blue (5.8) 
Orange (5.3) Green (5.8) Green (7.0) 
Purple (7.2) Purple (6.7) Orange (7.0) 
Brown (8.0) Brown (6.8) Yellow (7.3) 
Black (9.0) Red (9.2) White (7.8) 
Gray (9.2) Black (9.7) Red (9.8) 


"red" was generally judged most active, with ‘ 
50. 


d. English Language vs. Other Languages. It will be recalled that three of 
the six subject groups took the semantic differential in English, while the other 
three groups took it in German, Danish, or Chinese. Ignoring cultural differ- 
ences for the moment, one might expect the greatest similarity in ratings among 
the three English language groups, somewhat less between the English language 
groups and the non-English groups (the translation was from English to non- 
English), and least similarity among the three non-English groups. This ex- 
pectation was checked by pooling the E, P, and A correlations in "Table 4, 
grouping them as just indicated, and computing a median r for e. 
"The median rs obtained were (a) among English lan 


"white" and “yellow” relatively 


ach grouping. 
guage groups, .82; (5) 


n Caucasians, Germans, Danes) and 
Indians) and determine 


classification. 
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3. Race Related Color Names 


Racial groups are often designated by a color-code in which Caucasians are 
called white, Negroes black, Orientals yellow, Asiatic Indians brown, and 
American Indians red. Previous studies (2, 8, 9) have noted both the inaccu- 
TaCy of this custom in indicating actual color of the skin and the possibility 
that designating a racial group by a color name may influence the attitude of 
others toward the racial group. Because of the color-coding practice, it was con- 
sidered of interest to make a special examination of the mean Evaluation scores 
obtained from the six subject groups for these five "race-related" color names. 
These scores are displayed in Figure 1. A Lindquist (4) "treatments by sub- 
Jects" analysis of variance revealed highly significant (p < .001) differences 
among the mean E scores for the five race-related color names in each subject 
group. 

An examination of Figure 1 reveals a high degree of similarity in the evalu- 
ative meanings across groups. The mean scores for American Caucasians fell 
in the order, from positive to negative: white, yellow, red, brown, and black. 
This same ordering is seen for the American Negroes, the Chinese, and the 
Indians, although in the latter case there was little difference among the three 
middle names. For the Danes, the order shifts somewhat with “red” being 
rated slightly more Positively than “yellow,” and with “black” and “brown” 
rated very similarly. The German data appeared most distinctive with “red” 
being rated second to “white,” with “yellow” and “black” not rated differently, 
and with “brown” being rated most negatively of the five color names. Thus, 
while some differences were observed, it can be noted that all groups ranked 
“white” as most favorable and “brown” and “black” as least favorable among 
these five color names which are so often used for the designation of major 
racial groupings. 


D. Discussion 


The consistent demonstration of similar rank-order placements by all groups 
of subjects was interpreted as supporting the hypothesis of cross-cultural gener- 
ality in the connotative meanings of color names. The hypothesis would seem 
to receive additional support from the finding that the similarity of meanings 
between Caucasian and non-Caucasian groups was not different from the 
Meaning similarity within each of the groups. While studies of additional soci- 
ctles (eg. the emerging nations of Africa) are needed to test the hypothesis 
further, the results of the present study favor the view that color names have 
meanings which cut across the customary dividing lines between races, cultures, 
and language groups. : 

Even a tentative acceptance of the generality hypothesis leads one immedi- 
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RACE-RELATED COLOR NAMES 
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FIGURE 1 


MEAN EVALUATION SCORES ОР THE Согок Names WHITE (W) 


; YELLow (У), 
Rep (К), Brown (BR), AND BLACK 


(BL), IN Six SUBJECT Groups 


ately to questions of causality. By what process do the color n nes? 
distinctive pancultural connotative meanings? While the authors cannot P? 
vide a satisfactory answer to this question, the results o£ other studies in th? 
series may be relevant to the search for an explanation. Williams and Fo!” 
(12) had one group of American Caucasian college students rate the 10 colo! 
names, while a second group rated 10 colored Squares (hues) selected as gr 
responding to the 10 color names. The results of the study indicated rank-ord* 


5 
а 5 š А 1€? 
correlations exceeding .90 between the color names and their associated lh" 


ames acquire d 
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along each dimension of the semantic differential. Thus, it would seem that any 
explanation offered for the distinctive connotative meanings of color names 
will also need to embrace the highly similar connotative meanings of physical 
color hues. In two closely related studies, Renninger and Williams (7) and 
Williams and Roberson (11) demonstrated that American Caucasian children 
of preschool age have already learned to respond to the color white as “good” 
and the color black as “bad.” In commenting upon this finding, it was specu- 
lated that the original basis of this learning might lie in such experiences as the 
frightening images and dreams which children encounter in the darkness of 
night, and the association of “dirtiness” with “badness” in the process of early 
cleanliness training. Such experiences are probably very nearly universal in chil- 
dren and may provide the initial basis for the subsequent evaluation of “dark” 
colors as bad, and “light” colors as good. Thus, as Gergen (1) has suggested, 
the explanation of the evaluative connotations of colors and color names seems 
likely to lie in the area of associative learning. 

It can be speculated that the potency connotations of color names may bear 
some relationship to the saturation of colors as they are commonly encountered in 
nature. Thus, the weaker “colors” yellow, gray, and white are usually low in 
saturation, while the stronger “colors” purple, brown, red, and black are usu- 
ally heavily saturated. With regard to activity connotations, there appears to be 
some correspondence between activity ratings and the wave-length of light. 
This can be seen by comparing the increasing activity ratings of the color names 
purple, blue, green, orange, yellow, and red, with the increasing wave-length 
of the hues purple, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. 

The separate analysis of the evaluative connotations of the five race-related 
color names revealed a picture of general agreement across the six research 
groups with white rated most Positively, brown and black most negatively, and 
yellow and red intermediate. It has been suggested elsewhere (9) that the use 
of color names to designate racial groups is not only inaccurate but may influ- 
ence attitudes toward racial groups, since the connotative meanings of color 
names appear to be conditionable to terms with which they are regularly asso- 
ciated (2). In this regard, one can note the recent trend among Afro-Amer- 
icans to substitute “black” for “Negro” as a racial identity term. While un- 
doubtedly effective as a device to distinguish themselves from "white" people, 
the adoption of this color label with its negative connotations may result in 
the reinforcement of anti-Negro prejudice. As long as color names retain their 
evaluative connotations, their use for the designation of racial groups seems 
likely to retard the development of mutual respect and cooperative behavior 
among persons of different racial groupings. 
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E. SUMMARY 


The hypothesis of cross-cultural generality in the connotative сеи E 
common color names was explored via the semantic differential ratings о i 
groups of college students: American Caucasians, American Negroes, German : 
Danes, Hong Kong Chinese, and Asiatic Indians. The hypothesis was г. 
ported by the finding of general agreement in the rank-order placement of E 
10 color names along the Evaluation, Potency, and Activity dimensions. 5 
Evaluation, “white” was rated most Positively by all six groups; while “black, 


А а fons 
“brown,” and "gray"" were rated most negatively. Some possible explanation 
of these cross-cultural meanings are discussed. 
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ABILITY AND PREFERENCE IN CATEGORY SORTING BY 
MANO SCHOOLCHILDREN AND ADULTS* 


Department of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley 


Marc Н. Irwin AND Doxarp Н. McLAUCHLIN 


А. IwTRODUCTION 


Studies of equivalence grouping performed in several African societies have 
consistently found color preferred to form as a basis for grouping (6, 7, 9, 10, 
15, 16). In studies where functional sorting has been possible, it has rarely 
occurred. The developmental trend in selective attention from color to form 
and finally function reported for American and European children (1, 4, 5, 11, 
17) has been conspicuously absent among unschooled African subjects observed. 

А frequent explanation for these findings has been that African Ss are biased 
toward superficial or concrete classification of objects (6, 9, 12). It has been 
suggested by Greenfield (9) and by Evans and Segall (6) that color may be 
the most striking and immediate Property of (colored) pictures and objects. 
Rigney (13) has pointed out that color requires attention to only one dimen- 
sion, hue; while form requires attention to length, width, number of sides, etc. 

If it is indeed surface immediacy of color that explains color dominance in 
the equivalence grouping of African Ss, then number, which as Grant, Jones, 
and Tallantis (8) have pointed out, is immediately apprehended when objects 
0n à card are arranged in regular configurations, should also be a popular basis 
for grouping. In fact, the one study of card sorting with African Ss which has 
included a number-configuration dimension, that of Gay and Cole (7), found 
number to be as popular a basis for sorting as color, and twice as popular as 
form. The present study provides further evidence concerning the relative effi- 
сасу of number, color, and form as bases for grouping by a particular sample 
of African Ss, 


A shortcoming of previous studies has been the confounding of evidence for 
me 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 12, 
1320; and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
rae Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. 
tingt he authors wish to express their gratitude to Dr. John Gay, formerly of Cue: 
Gatien College, Liberia, at whose suggestion the study was undertaken, for his val- 

зак assistance. Thanks are also due to Miss Mildred Black of Ganta Methodist 

под for her generous help with translation; to Peter Wonokay, chief Mano ex- 
perimenter and cultural informant; and to Dr. Michael McKee of Cleveland Clinic 
and Dr. Rosslyn Gaines (formerly Rosslyn Gaines Suchman) of the University of 
California for their valuable comments. 
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preference and ability. Lack of grouping by form or function may indicate 
either an inability to group by form or function, or the dominance of color. 
Some of these studies have employed a matching procedure (9, 15, 16) in 
which 5 is asked to tell which two things out of three or more are alike. The 
match 8 makes may reflect preference for the chosen dimension, but it may also 
result from inability to match the objects in other ways. Other experimenters 
have used a free-sort technique with S given the opportunity 
once (7, 10), but have reported the dimensions chosen only 
performed. Such a measure gives little idea of S's ability 
ulus dimensions, and is not even a pure measure of preference, since for some 
Ss the first sort is the only one they are able to perform. In the present study, 
successive sorts along the dimensions of color, number, 
and independent estimates of relative preference 
sion were obtained. ZJility to sort by 
the use of the dimension on any one o 
dimension over another, was defi 
sions were eventually used. 


The evidence concerning the effects of schooling on dimensions used and the 
ability to shift to new dimensions in equivalence grouping by African Ss is соп" 
tradictory. Greenfield (9) has reported finding an increase in form matches 
accompanying school attendance. Suchman (16) and Serpell (15), however, 
found no consistent developmental trend away from color dominance among 


students. Evans and Segall (6) found no increase in form sorts in 
task, but increased ability to learn to sort by 


accompanying school attendance. Kellaghan (1 
were more proficient than гиг ability to shift from one sorting 
scheme to another. Price-Williams (12), however, found no difference in abil- 
ity to shift, between primary school children and unschooled children. The 
present study attempts to clarify the relationship between schooling and prefer- 


ence and ability in sorting by color, number, and form, and between schooling 
and ability to shift. 


In addition to the subjects who sorted cards, 
adults sorted bowls of псе, The only study of un 
reported a significant amount of 


to sort more than 
for the first sort 
to sort by other stim- 


› and form were possible, 
and of ability for each dimen- 
a dimension was operationally defined by 
f the successive sorts. Preference for опе 
ned by the order of use, given that both dimen- 


a free-sorting 
form in a concept-learning task 


0) reported that urban students 
al students in 


a second group of illiterate 
schooled Africans which has 


grouping by function is that of Price-Williams 
(12). His study differs from others where functional grouping was possible (9: 


9, 10) in including objects which Provide a motive to Categorize by other tha 
physical appearance: i.e., edible vs. inedible plants. The present study tested the 
hypothesis suggested by both Price-Williams (12) and Greenfield (9) that 
where S frequently differentiates objects in daily life, he will have little diffi- 
culty sorting those same objects into functional groups in a free-sort task. 
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B. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


A total of 65 male, elementary school students and 80 illiterate men served 
as subjects. All were members of the Mano tribe, a subsistence rice-farming 
people living in northeast Liberia (14). The senior author lived among them 
for two years while serving as a teacher in a government elementary school. 

The adult Ss who took part in the study were residents of Ganta or Saclepea, 
both towns of approximately 2000 people, or of small villages adjacent to one 
or the other. The towns were both located on the main Liberian motor road 
(unpaved), approximately 25 miles apart, and over 200 miles inland from 
Monrovia, the capital: Ages of adult Ss had to be estimated by the Mano Es 
who tested them, since few knew their dates of birth. Estimated ages ranged 
from 20 to 75, with a mean of about 40. Forty adult Ss served in a card-sorting 
task, and the rest in a rice-sorting task. 

Student Ss were recruited from three government elementary schools for the 
card-sorting task. One school was located in Ganta, the other two in small 
nearby towns. Students were in grades one through six. The numbers of Ss by 
grade were 8, 19, 12, 9, 8, 9, respectively ; and their mean ages were 11.4, 11.6, 
13.1, 13.7, 15.6, 17.3, respectively. 


2. Materials 


а. Cards. Eight, white four- by six-inch cards on which had been pasted 
colored geometrical shapes were used in the experiment. Each card had either 
two or five figures (arranged as on a playing card), either green or red, 
triangles or squares. All eight possible combinations of color, form, and num- 
ber were represented. 

Another set of eight, white four- by six-inch cards was used in a sorting 
demonstration performed by Ё previous to the experimental task. On each 
Card two circles had been drawn in black ink. The circles were either small 
(5 inch in diameter) or large (14 inches in diameter), black or white, and 


touching or apart. АП eight possible combinations were used. 
ed bowls filled with uncooked rice were 


al because of its singular importance 
ation, and 


b. Rice. Eight inexpensive enamell 
used. Rice was chosen as a sorting materi 
în the Mano culture; it is the staple food, provides the major occup: } 
i5 deeply involved in the traditional customs and religious beliefs of the tribe. 

"The eight bowls of rice used differed in size of bowl, type of rice, and clean- 
iness of grains. Larger bowls were approximately twice as deep as the smaller 
nes, though of an equal diameter. They were filled with twice the amount 
ОЁ rice in the smaller bowls. Judging rice quantity is a talent necessary to the 
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Mano in planting, selling, and cooking. Two types of rice were used, a swamp 
rice (26) and a dryland-grown variety. Visually, the swamp rice grains are 
shorter, thinner, and more yellow than land rice grains. Swamp rice is less 
often grown, and its cultivation largely lacks the elaborate ritual surrounding 
the growing of land rice. The two are never eaten mixed together. The “clean” 
rice used in the study had been polished in a mortar after hulling. The “dirty” 
had been hulled but not polished. Rice is always cleaned before it is cooked. 
There are eight possible combinations of big or small bowl, swamp or land 
rice, and clean or dirty grains, and all eight were used. 

А set of eight sticks was used in a sorting demonstration which preceded the 
experimental task of rice sorting. "These differed from one another in being 
either forked or straight, burned or unburned, and broken from the tree of 
neatly cut. The eight sticks used represented all eight possible combinations of 
the two levels of three dimensions. The demonstration stimuli were used onlY 
to acquaint Ss with the nature of the task. Care was taken to choose dimensions 
which would not interact with the dimensions of the experimental stimuli. 


3. Task 


The task of the Ss was to divide the eight cards or rice bowls into two groups 
of four each so that all items in a group were alike in some dimension. There 
were, of course, three ways to form the groups, and 5 was given the opportunity 
to sort the stimuli, cards or rice bowls, all three ways 


4. Procedure 


Before beginning their task, all Ss were shown three demonstration sorts bY 
E. The experimenter divided the stimuli in the three different ways succes” 
sively. As he performed each sort, he pointed out to $ how the stimuli in 006 
group differed from those in the other. The experimental stimuli were then 
spread out in front of § in random order, and he was told to divide them in ? 
way that "made sense." If he performed a correct sort, he was told so, and 
asked to show E another way to divide the stimuli that made sense, until he had 
sorted all three ways. ТЕ at any point in the experiment $ went for five minutes 
without completing a correct sort, or made three consecutive errors (persevera 
tions or nonhomogeneous groups), the experiment was terminated, After such ^ 
termination or three correct sorts, 8 was shown each sort he had performed і? 
order, and in the same order he had arranged the stimuli, and asked why Pe 
had divided them as he did. 


"Testing was done individually, and entirely in the Mano dialect, by bilin- 
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gual Mano Es i 

artum es Students were tested in the homes of Peace Corps volunteer 

ая P v: were tested on the porch of the local townchief, or wherever 

brio = юе rs were available. То insure cooperation, it was necessary 
о be unaccompanied when testin, i 

Mh iesu g adults. АП Ss were paid 10 


C. RESULTS 
1. Card Sorting 


As Ta Nd xis 
ieaie о 
more difficult ( < .025). I : : ing y orm, however, was significantly 
card enin dins F . In order to examine the effects of schooling on 
Пан са us gee sample was divided into lower students (Grades 
dG anean ae pat , range — 8-16, п = 39) and upper students (Grades 
both showed no diff d bic em 10-22, » — 26). Lower and upper students 
Des: обы te) 6 cei in ability to sort by number vs. color, and each sorted 
d'ipifesn: 7 js he color vs. form and number vs. form differences were 

Dora e ower students (№ < 001), but not for upper students. 
étlorand and upper students showed significantly greater ability to sort by 
Be Fo aru than the adults (upper vs. adults, p < .025; lower vs. adults, 
fis sie; . Upper students were also significantly more able to sort by form 
hm i adults (р < .005) ог lower students (p « .025), indicating a 

abs ciating amount of schooling with ability to sort by form. 
ability ware as defined in the Introduction, was estimated independently of 
Table 1 Е de measure of preference was which dimension was sorted first. As 

indicates, color was preferred to form more often than the reverse, for 


b 
sis Student groups, as well as for adults. Only for adults, however, was the 
cference significantly greater than .50 ($ < .035). Number was also pre- 


fe $ Au 
tred to form by all three groups, with the preference being significant for 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF Ss SORTING BY COLOR, SHAPE, AND NUMBER, AND PERCENTAGES 


AND NUMBER TO COLOR 


PREFERRING Согов TO SHAPE, NUMBER TO SHAPE, 
Ability Preference? 

Зиђј Color vs. Number vs. Number vs. 

u jects Color Form Number form form color 
aoe students 810 650 .810 .61 Color  .86* Number .71% Number 
Аду dents 850 .380 .850 757 Color .83*Number .52 Number 
550 .300 .575 "87% Color .60 Number .53 Number 
of those who sorted 


а р, = 
by bots Eton of Ss choosing one dimension before the other, 


* 
Greater than 50, р < .05. 
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upper students (№ < .006) and for lower students (р < .02), but not for 
adults. Number was preferred to color by all three groups also, but the pref- 
erence was significant only for upper students (5 < .01 y. 

The students appeared more number-oriented and less color-oriented than 
the adults. For the students, an increased amount of schooling did not produce 
an increase in preference for form, as it did ability to group by form. 

An ability to shift dimensions was observed in both student groups. Upper 
students performed an average of 2.27 correct sorts out of a possible 3. Lower 
students performed an average of 2.08, the two groups not differing signifi- 
cantly. The adult sample performed an average of only 1.42 sorts, differing 


significantly ( < .001) from both student groups. Means for the three groups 
are given in Table 2. 


As can be seen in "Table 2, mean latency, 
was high for all three groups [Gay and Cole 
children they tested sorted the same cards 
they could pick the cards up and lay 


lower students, and upper students did not differ significantly. 


The three groups were also compared on their ability to describe accurately 
the basis for the sorts they had performed. The percentages of sorts performe 
by each group which were afterwards correctly verbalized are given in Table 
2. Upper students were best able to describe their sorts and lower students 
least able (5 < .01 ). The largest differences in Percentages of sorts articulate 
were found for the form dimension ; paralleling their superior ability to sort by 
form, upper students articulated correctly 88.2 percent of their form sorts, 25 


or time taken to perform a sorts 
(7) reported that the American 
all three ways virtually as quickly 25 
them down]. Mean latencies for the adults 


ate a significantly lower percentage 9 


< .05) or number sorts (5 « .025). It 
should be noted that no words exist in the Mano dialect for either triangle 0* 
square, and Ss, with the exception of two sixth-grade students, had to express 
these concepts by analogy or by description ("the ones with Виме corners") 


2. Rice Sorting 


Adults sorting rice typically shifted successfully. The mean number of sot’ 
for this group was 2.10 out of a possible 3. This was approximately equal t° 
the performance of the lower students sorting cards (2.08) aud only slightly 
lower than the upper students sorting cards (2.27). It was dstfiamii higher 
than the mean of 1.42 sorts by adult card sorters (5 < .0001). 

The respective percentage of successful sorters of the three dimensions 219 
given in Table 3. Although there were no significant differences in ability t° 
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sort by different dimensions, size was preferred significantly to type of rice as a 
basis for sorting (5 < .025). 

'The mean latency for sorts of the rice bowls was 54.26. This was signifi- 
cantly lower than the card-sort mean for illiterate adults (p < .05, two- 
tailed), and nonsignificantly lower than both student group card-sort means. 

Adult rice sorters were able to describe accurately the basis for their sorts in 
93 percent of cases with no significant differences between dimensions. "This 
percentage was significantly higher than either the lower students or the adults 
sorting cards, but not significantly higher than the upper students. 


3. Association of Articulation and Sorting 


Ап attempt was made to learn if an association existed between ability to 
articulate sorts performed and ability to sort. The statistic used was probability 
that a sort was made given that the previous sort was correctly articulated in 
the postexperimental interview, versus the probability that the sort was made 
given that the previous sort was not correctly articulated. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between any of the groups in the card-sorting or rice-sorting 
conditions. For the combined sample, a significant association was found both 
between articulation of sort 1 and performance of sort 2 (p < .0001) and be- 
tween articulation of sort 2 and performance of sort 3 (p < .0025) ; the prob- 
abilities are given in Table 4. 


D. Discussion 


All subjects, whether schooled or unschooled, preferred color to form as a 
basis for grouping. This finding is in fundamental agreement with previous 
Studies of equivalence grouping performed with a wide variety of African 


TABLE 2 
Mean NUMBER or Sorts AND MEAN ГАТЕХСТЕЗ (in Seconds) 
AND PERCENTAGE OF SORTS CORRECTLY VERBALIZED 


Variable Upper students Lower students Adults/Cards 
Sorts 2.27 2.08 142 
Latencies 64.59 61.28 72.56 
% Verbalized .88 48 a8 

TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS WHO Зоктер BY EACH RICE DIMENSION 
AND PERCENTAGES PREFERRING EACH 
Size vs. Cleanliness 
vs. type 
.524 Cleanliness 


Si Size vs. 
ize Cleanliness Type cleanliness type 


«600 775 1725 .609 Size .667 Size 
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TABLE 4 
PROBABILITIES OF SORTS GIVEN ARTICULATION OR NONARTICULATION ОР PREvious SORT 
Articulation of Nonarticulation 
Sort previous sort of previous sort 
Sort 2 29 59 
Sort 3 54 21 


groups. The dimension of number was also Preferred to form by students and 
illiterate adults, and even slightly preferred to Color as a basis for grouping. 


Ability to sort by color, number, and shape w; 
preference, and the results indicate that lack of fo 
vious studies was not due merely to color preference. Although urged to sott 
by a dimension other than the one Preferred, only a third of the adults and 


as assessed independently of 


d other African groups tested fail to group by form! 
that the excessive color dominance observed in th 


ty, excelling students in both speed and ability to de 
S for sorts, and equalling them in ability to shift dime" 


An explanation of color and numbe 
classify would seem to fit the dat. 


. . . . i e 
es regarding kinship, marria£ E 
А а 
Whatever reason, there ар 
plex classifications (e.g 


died is an 
tudy indicates, when there is ^ 
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functional differences, so that the only homogeneous groupings possible were 
functional ones. 

In agreement with Greenfield (9), schooling was seen to be the crucial 
factor in determining ability to sort by form; approximately two-thirds of the 
students tested in grades four through six were able to sort by form, as com- 
Pared to a third of the other two groups. However, the data indicate that al- 
though Schooling increased the ability to sort by form, it did not significantly 
increase preference for form. Schooling did increase preference for number 
groupings, and this may reflect the influence of training in arithmetic. Students 
also excelled at shifting dimensions, relative to illiterates, in the card-sorting 
Condition. As noted above, however, the performance of illiterate rice sorters 
indicates that the inability to shift shown by illiterate card sorters was a func- 
tion of the materials sorted, rather than cognitive rigidity. 

A developmental trend was scen in ability to articulate the basis for card 
50115 performed. Students in grades one through three were least able to do so, 
followed by illiterate adults, with students in grades four through six most able. 
Lower students were the youngest Ss tested. It would thus appear that this 
ability develops with time, in or out of school, but that schooling facilitates its 
development. The ability to sort cards independent of the ability to articulate 
is enhanced by schooling, as shown by the lower students’ superiority over 
illiterate adults in card sorting, although the latter are better able to articulate. 

Noticeably lacking in the literature of equivalence grouping have been an- 
alyses of the cognitive processes involved. The finding of an association be- 
tween ability to describe correctly the basis for a previous sort and successful 
completion of the subsequent one suggests that verbal mediation may play an 
important role in flexible equivalence grouping, consistent with the findings of 
Brown and Lenneberg, relating codability to category availability (2). This 
being the case, the possible importance of the low verbal codability of the forms 
used in the study, relative to all other card and rice dimensions, should be 
noted. 

E. SUMMARY 


A study of equivalence grouping was carried out among the Mano tribe of 
Liberia, West Africa. In one condition, elementary school students and illiter- 
ate adults sorted cards which differed in color, number, and form. It was found 
that both students and adults preferred number and color groupings to form 
groupings, and by a smaller margin, preferred number to color groupings. Abil- 
ity to sort by number, color, and form was assessed independently of preference, 
and it was found that number and color were equally difficult, for all subjects, 
and form was significantly the most difficult. Schooling was found to increase 
ability to shift from one sorting scheme to another, and ability to sort by form 
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but not preference for form. Schooling was also found to increase preference 
for number groupings. : . . . 
A. second group of adult illiterates sorted bowls of rice which differed in 
three ways believed to be functional in the Mano culture. These subjects shifted 
as often as students in the card-sorting study, took less time to sort, and were 
better able to describe the basis for their groupings than card-sorting students. 


17. 
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EDUCATION AND SUSCEPTIBILITY TO THE MULLER-LYER 
ILLUSION AMONG THE BANYANKOLE*! 


Department of Psychology, Syracuse University 


Cuve M. Davis 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Segall, Campbell, and Herskovits (8) reported a significant, positive rela- 
tionship between the susceptibility of different cultural groups to the Müller- 
Lyer illusion and the degree of “carpenteredness” of their environments. This 
finding was interpreted as offering support for an empiricistic, learning expla- 
nation for the occurrence of optical illusions, which places primary emphasis 
on the learning of visual inference habits which are functional in a particular 
physical and cultural environment. According to this approach, when illusions 
occur they are a result of the viewer employing a normally valid inference habit 
in an unrepresentative situation. 

In addition to the "carpentered-world" explanation of the obtained cross- 
cultural differences in susceptibility to the illusion, Segall e£ al. suggested а 
second factor which could relate to the illusory effect of the Müller-Lyer stim- 
ulus. They hypothesized that individuals who live in societies which employ 
the techniques of representing three dimensional objects by the use of two di- 
mensional representations, as in drawings or photographs, should be more sus- 
ceptible to the Miiller-Lyer illusion than those who have had less experience in 
interpreting representational figures employing these techniques. 

While these two potentially important explanatory factors are not r 
competing and, in fact, may be highly correlated across societies, they are theo- 
retically independent. A more complete explanation of the Müller-Lyer illusion 
and the cross-cultural differences must be able to account for the influences of 
each of these factors. 

Jahoda (6) attempted to separate the influence of the “carpentered-world” 
effect and the “interpreting two dimensions as representing three” effect by 
testing illiterates in three African societies (the Lobi, Ashanti, and Dagomba 
of Ghana) whose environments differed in the degree of “carpenteredness.” He 
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did not find a significant difference among the three, although taken as Ec 
group, the Africans were significantly less susceptible than a European samp 
Jahoda interpreted this finding as suggesting that the influence of differences E 
physical environment (carpenteredness) on perceptual habits may not be mani- 
fest if there is a deficiency in the ability to interpret two dimensional arrays 5 
representations of three dimensional objects. Jahoda, in using illiterate 85, d 
sumed, largely on the basis of Hudson's (5) findings, that illitezates do no 
have this ability. In evaluating Jahoda’s study one must question the generality 
of the assumption that illiteracy is perfectly correlated with not being able to 
interpret two dimensional figures. If the Müller-Lyer illusion results, at least 
partially, from incorrectly interpreting two dimensional figures as represent- 
ations of three dimensions, Jahoda's own data question this assumption, since 
even the Lobi, his least susceptible sample, have a mean percentage discrepancy 
score of 15.18. In other words, they are susceptible to the illusion-producing 


stimuli. Further independent verification of this relationship is required before 
its validity can be assumed, 


mploying these three cultural groups to test the 


eg ege . ore . . с - 
susceptibility and environments differing in “саг 
penteredness" can also ђе 


atement that the 
"Ashanti live in relati E 


: r 
Pentered’ surroundings” than the othe 
ation about the environ 


pentered and maximally carpen 


m 
arated very far fro! 
one another along th 


in 


al studies by Berry (1) and Gregor an 
d negative findings, must be interprete 
with similar caution, 


An alternative method of approaching this issue of isolating the influence oi 
the two factors would be to compare individuals living within the same envi" 
ronment, hence, relatively the same in “carpenteredness,” but who differ 1' 
other respects. The present study employed this approach, testing Ss of the 


the same “degree of carpet" 
t of formal education they had obtaine 
tion as the independent variable was 25 
erates cannot interpret three dimension? 
neralizable, and if Miiller-Lyer illusioP 
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susceptibility is influenced by this ability, educational level, as an index of liter- 
acy, should be positively related to illusion susceptibility. 

It is clear that educational level is not perfectly correlated with literacy, 
but it is also clear that literacy per se only correlates with and does not produce 
the hypothesized inability of the illiterate to interpret two dimensional figures 
as three dimensional representations. In other words, literacy is only an index 
of the presence or absence of this ability, and educational level may be just as 
good an index. 

It should be noted that educational level may not be entirely independent 
from “carpenteredness” of the environment. Although individuals may live in 
à similar physical and cultural ecology, this does not mean that there is no vari- 
ation within the culture. Specifically, within the society investigated in this 
experiment, the amount of education obtained is positively related to the finan- 
cial situation of the father. Also correlated with this financial situation is the 
type of house in which one lives, the type of artifacts found in the home, such 
as artwork and photographs, etc.; in short, the degree of “carpenteredness” of 
the environment and the opportunity to learn to interpret two dimensional 
arrays as representing three dimensions. On these grounds, too, then one would 
expect that Ss with more education might be somewhat more susceptible to the 
Miiller-Lyer illusion. 

On the other hand, another line of reasoning leads to the prediction that 
educational level should be negatively correlated with susceptibility to the illu- 
sion. Segall et al. (8) suggest that a potential explanation for the age trend 
data which indicate a decrease in illusion susceptibility with increasing age (to 
some point) is that a “sophistication effect” may occur. That is, it may be that 
this visual habit can be learned very early and very quickly by the individual, 
but, as with most learned responses, it is not always efficiently and effectively 
employed immediately. Only with time and use does the individual become more 
sophisticated or make finer discriminations or become more analytic in his use 
of the response. A more analytic employment of this visual habit would decrease 
the frequency of its being inappropriately employed, as in the Müller-Lyer 
stimulus situation and, hence, reduce the strength of the illusion. Increased age, 
because of the opportunity for more frequent use of the habit, would, therefore, 
result in a decrement in illusion susceptibility. Similarly, an increase in edu- 
cation, because of the expanded opportunity for encountering situations in 
which the habit would be used, could also result in a decrement in illusion 
susceptibility. ; 

The negative relationship might also be derived from a perceptual develop- 
ment orientation (e.g., 1) if a positive relation between education and percep- 
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tual development could be assumed, but this theoretical orientation was not 
pursued in the present study. | 

Both of these rival alternatives, an increase or a decrease in illusion suscepti- 
bility as a function of increasing education, can be derived from the empiricistic 
orientation of Segall e£ al. This experiment attempted to assess the relative val- 
idity of these two contradictory predictions. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Two samples of adult males, varying in educational attainment, of the Ban- 
yankole tribe in western Uganda were tested. The Banyankole, as one of the 
samples tested in original Segall eż al. investigation, were moderately suscept- 
ible to the Miiller-Lyer illusion (for adults Y — 3.54, PSE? — 7 percent): 
but significantly less susceptible than any of the 


а "European" groups tested 1" 
that study. 


: 2. Materials 

Two sets of stimuli were employed: (a) the Müller-Lyer figures from the 
Herskovits, Campbell, and Segall (4) booklet which were employed by Segal à 
ee #55 and (4) а set of 24 figures (hereafter referred to as the Davis stimuli) 
ranging from -7 to 46 in percentage discrepancy (percentage discrepancy E 
determined by subtracting the length of the typically overestimated horizont? 
(>——<) from the other horizontal segment, dividing the difference by the 
>—< horizontal segment and translating to a percentage by пао руте 


by 100), Which were similar to the Herskovits ez al. figures except that they 
consisted of all black lines and the lines converged with each other and Wit 
the horizontal line. [See Day 


izonti is and Carlson (2) for a complete description ° 
these stimuli.] 


3. Procedure 


The procedure differed for the two samples of Ss. For the first sample (5-1) 


only the Herskovits et al. figures were employed. After responding to the four 
comprehension check stimuli in the booklet, each § viewed and responded to 
12 test stimuli twice, the two trials being separated by an irrelevant task taki? 

approximately five minutes. Two sets of instructions (Instruction A and a£ 


? Point of Subjective Equality. Expressed as the p 
the standard and comparison stimuli of 

the two stimuli to be equal. It is dete 
giving the "illusion" response against the percentage discr: 
pendicular from the 50 percent response level to the absci 


en 

тА, ercentage discrepancy betw iye 
,Which 50 percent of a given sample реге ери 
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struction B) placing differing emphasis on the amount of attention to be placed 
on the horizontal lines were utilized.? Half of the Ss received Instruction A 
first followed by Instruction B, and the other half of the Ss received the in- 
structions in the opposite order. 

For the second sample of Ss (S-2) both the Davis and the Herskovits e? al. 
stimuli were viewed. The initial procedure was the same as that for S-1 except 
that the Davis stimuli were employed for the trials. Immediately following the 
completion of the second trial with the Davis stimuli, the Herskovits e¢ al. stim- 
uli were presented with instructions requesting the 8 simply to indicate the 
longer of the two red (horizontal) lines in each figure. 

Stimuli were presented to the 8 at a distance of approximately four feet and 
about one foot below eye level. Lighting conditions were not uniform, since 
people were tested wherever they were encountered, but no subject viewed the 
stimuli under glaring sunlight or under “very dim” lighting conditions. 


C. RrsuLTS 


Data analysis was based on the number of illusion responses (IR) for each 
8. An IR was defined as the choice of the typically overestimated horizontal 
segment (> <) as the longer horizontal in the figures. Since the Ns at 
each educational level were relatively small, $s were grouped into three cate- 
gories for the purpose of comparing mean differences in IR as a function of 
education. Categories which divided the total sample as nearly as possible into 


thirds were employed. 


1. Sample I 


Of the 66 Ss tested, four were eliminated from the analysis due to either an 
error in the administration of the stimuli, a perfect position set in the response 
protocol, or an obvious misunderstanding of instructions. Analysis was based on 
the remaining 62 Ss. 

The Pearson product-moment correlation between the number of IR made 
by each 8 for the two types of instructions was a significant +.69 ($ < .01). 
The correlation between total number of IR and education was —.21, not sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. 


Grouping Ss into three educational categories resulted in the following sub- 
one-six years, N = 25; seven or 


variance (7, p. 285) 
d type of instructions 


divisions: zero years of education, N — 18; 
more years, М = 19. A Lindquist Type IV analysis of 
was performed. Education was the between-Ss factor, an 


————— 


А 8 These instruction differences are discu 
ut are not directly relevant to the hypothe 


ssed in detail in Davis and Carlson (2), 
sis being tested in this experiment. 
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and order of instructions were within-Ss factors. To meet the criterion We 
within-cell and proportional between-cell frequencies two 8s were ran "ne 
eliminated from the zero education group, five from the one-six group, an H 
from the seven-plus group. None of the interaction terms was юасы "n 
mitting main-effect comparisons. The F (2, 48) of 39 for education ee 
significant, indicating no difference in illusion susceptibility among the gr 
iffering in education.* 
in E on which this analysis was based are contained in Table 1. PSE 


"— 
values for the three groups are also shown in "Table 1. These values indica 
the same trend as evidenced by the means. 


2. Sample II 
Of the 130 Ss tested, three we 


Ба " ta 
re eliminated from the analysis because dat? 
from the Herskovits e al. stim 


5 ^ +. ette 
uli were not obtained. For the Davis «€ 
data the correlation between the number of IR made by an 8 for the two tyP 


"pi e Т 
of instructions was а significant --,55 (5 « .01). Ther between total numbe 
of IR and years of education was —.32 


lower susceptibility to the 

Grouping Ss by educati 
the following: Е, з years, N 
МА 38 ТЕ order to perfo 


illusion with increasing education, 


M aaa 
tion. This interaction v 
y lower susceptibility from Trial 1 to Trial 2 Ww! 


TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER ОР ILLUSION RESPONSES (IR) as А FUNCTION. OF EDUCATION 


Sample 

I Па п» " 

Education x PSE X PSE x 25 
8 

0c 4.0 114 194 34.5 4.2 o 
1-6 3.8 82 18.1 292 3.6 74 

74- 35 7.2 17.1 24.2 3.1 
? Davis figures, , 
b Herskovits ef ај, figures. 
* For Sample II the groupings were 0-3, 4-6, 74, 

———— I 
4 Since the groupings were arbitrary, 5 


4 г analyses were also performed with e. 
lowing groupings of Ss by education: Ey 9 vs. 3-6 Vs. Ez | and Ез vs. Ед g US: 
The results were the same in each case. 
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TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE FOR SAMPLE II, Davis-SriMULI DATA 
Source df ms E 
Bet. Ss 113 11.69 
Education (C) 2 76.95 4,469 
AXB 1 43.86 2.54 
AXBXC 2 26.15 1.52 
error (b) 108 17.24 
Within $s 114 5.78 
Instructions (A) t 20.28 448* 
Trials (B) 1 83.53 1844** 
АХО 2 2.79 <1.00 
B xC 2 30.40 6.71* 
error (w) 108 4.53 
Total 227 12.21 
* p< .05. 
as <UL. 


increasing education, as can be seen by inspection of the following Trial 1 and 
Trial 2 means for each educational level: Trial 1: Eo-3 = 19.1, Ега 6 = 18.9, 
Ez, = 18.2; Trial 2: Eug = 19.7, Е, = 17.3, E74 = 16.1. 

As a result of this interaction, subsequent comparisons involving Trials and 
Education were made as simple effects within a given trial or educational level. 
For the Trial 1 data the differences in susceptibility between the three edu- 
cational groupings were not significant, F (2,111) = 1.07, but for the Trial 2 
data the F of 6.80 was significant at the .01 level. Comparison of individual 
Trial 2 means indicated that Е, з group was significantly more susceptible than 
either the E, ог Ez, groups (t = 2.67 and 3.63 respectively, df = 111), 
but that there was not a significant difference between the latter two groups 
(t= 1.42, df = 111). 

There were no significant interactions with instructions, but the main effect 
for Instructions was significant. 

The Trials effect showed a significant decrement in illusion strength from 
Trial 1 to Trial 2 for the Ел в group [F (1,53) = 14.66] and the Ez. group 
LF (1,31) = 15.29] but not for the Eo-s group [F (1,27) = 1.15]. 

The PSE values for these data are also contained in Table 1. They too show 
a substantial decrease in illusion susceptibility with increasing education. 

For the Sample II data derived from the Herskovits e al. stimuli, the cor- 
relation between education and number of IR was —.29, significant at the .05 
level, replicating the results of the Davis stimuli data for this sample. An over- 
all F test comparing the mean number of IR for the three groupings yielded an 
F (2,124) of 4.73, significant at the .05 level. These means are contained in 
Table 1. Individual two-tailed 2 tests between means produced the following 
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Its: for Хоз vs. Хасо, t = 1.80, df = 87, р >.05<.10; for Хо-з vs. Au 
= 93 df =71,p <.01; for Хоз. Хор, = 1.87, df = 90, р ue] 
e with Фе previous data, PSE values in this instance also followed 

sw 

ns. Д 
ш m of data from Sample II indicate a significant decrement 1" 
illusion susceptibility with increasing education. 


D. Discussion 


'The results of this investigation indicate that Miüller-Lyer illusion eic 
bility among the Banyankole is related to the amount of education a ye 
has obtained. However, the relationship found was more complex than "ng 
nally anticipated. While the correlations and analysis of variance indicate а t 
ative relationship between illusion susceptibility and education, which "bé 
significant for two of the three comparisons and in the same direction for dii 
third, this effect appears to be dependent on the amount of pr 
stimuli. sci 

Specifically, Trial 1 data for both Sample I and II revealed no relations " 
between illusion susceptibility and education. Trial II data for Sample I d 
duced an insignificant negative trend ; Trial II, Davis stimuli, data for SamP i 
II revealed a significant negative relationship; and the Herskovits et al. apre 
data for Sample II, which really constituted a third trial for these Ss, also РГ 
duced the significant negative relationship. 

"These results are, nevertheless, 
hypothesis suggested by Segall ez a 
ably having had more opportuni 


actice with 


" 
> à yate ВО: 
generally supportive of the "'sophisticatio 


l. The relatively better educated Ss, presun 
ty to employ the relevant visual inferenci 
habits, make more discriminating judgments, particularly after some experien 
with the task (Trial 1), and are less susceptible to the illusion. “ni 
The data do not support the hypothesis that literacy and illusion susceptibi i 
ity are positively related. The failure to find a positive relation may imP p 
that the occurrence of the Müller-Lyer illusion is not directly dependent ЧРО 


the presence of the visual habit of interpreting two dimensional objects as ee 
resenting three dimensions, A more plausible alternative, however, is that 
eracy or education is not as hig! 


о 

hly correlated with the presence or absent itt 

this habit as had been previously suggested. A more direct test of this possib!” 
is needed. 


In any case, Jahoda’s suggestion that i 
Müller-Lyer illusion because they have n 
sional figures as representing three dimen 
tested in this investigation, the illiter 


lliterates may not be susceptible * 
ot learned to interpret two dime У 
Sions must be questioned. Of wo 
ates were maximally susceptible to the il 
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sion figures. In fact, the mean number of IR for the Ey-s group, averaging over 
trials and instructions, to the Davis stimuli was 19.5, while the comparable 
means for the two U.S. samples of college students tested with the same stimuli 
by Davis and Carlson (2) were 17.5 and 18.7. Were it not for the fact that 
these two samples must be considered "highly sophisticated" according to the 
present criterion and, hence, not directly comparable to the African samples, 
this finding would constitute a reversal of the Segall e£ al. cross-cultural differ- 
ences. Additionally, comparing the Sample II Ss with no education with those 
who had from one through three years of education indicated that the no-educa- 
tion group was significantly more susceptible to the illusion when viewing the 
Davis stimuli (Xy = 42.2, Хуа = 37.3, t = 2.37, df = 33, < .05). The 
same trend was obtained for the Herskovits et al. figures, but the difference 
was not significant. 

"The marked increase in illusion susceptibility of all educational groups to the 
Davis stimuli is discussed in depth by Davis and Carlson. Briefly, this increase 
can be attributed to different physical characteristics of the stimuli as compared 
to the Herskovits e£ al. figures. All lines were black, the angled lines and hor- 
izontal intersected, and the stimuli were presented on 8 X 11 sheets. All of 
these factors would be expected to make the illusion more compelling. It is 
worth noting, however, that these data indicate that relatively low susceptibil- 
ity of the African Ss to the Herskovits е? al. stimuli can not be taken as an ab- 
solute level of susceptibility. 

In conclusion, the implications of this investigation are threefold. First, the 
use of literacy as an index of the presence of a particular perceptual habit is too 
gross to be particularly useful, and may, in fact, be completely inappropriate. 
More direct tests of the presence of specific visual habits are required. Second, 
a more precise index of the "carpenteredness" of the environment is required 
before more exact tests of the “carpentered-world hypothesis” can be conducted. 
Third, further theoretical elaboration and empirical testing of the notion of 
“sophistication” and the relations of age and education to illusion susceptibility 
are needed. 
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OF CHINESE-MALAY INTERRACIAL ATTITUDES*: 
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ALviN RABUSHKA 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Social psychologists appear to agree, generally, that it is useful to regard at- 
titudes as being composed of three components: the affective, the cognitive, and 
the behavioral (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5). Тће measurement of attitudes has been 
achieved by obtaining responses expressing belief-disbelief (the cognitive com- 
ponent), like-dislike (the affective component), and actual response (the be- 
havioral or action component). 

As a consequence of defining attitudes as a construct of three components, 
scholars have investigated the internal organization of attitudes: i.e., have cor- 
related responses which measure these separate components. Recent work con- 
cerning attitude organization has been reported by Rosenberg (3). His and 
other experimental studies have concluded that beliefs associated with an at- 
titudinal affect tend to be congruent with it. "That is, changes in cognition pro- 
duce a change in affect and vice-versa. These studies have contributed to a 
body of literature known as consistency theory which proposes to explain why 
consistency among the response components of attitudes is a state preferred to 
an inconsistent arrangement. 

The experimental technique, relying primarily upon college students as 
subjects, characterizes most of the recent empirical work completed in support 
of attitude theories. To what extent attitude components occur in consistent 
arrangements among relatively uneducated, nonexperimental populations is 
an interesting question amenable, perhaps, to survey research. The object 
of this paper is to report on the results of a sample survey carried out 
among residents in the City of George Town (Penang, Malaysia)? during 
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February 1967. Тће Survey research was designed to elicit attitudinal responses 


for all three components, affective, Cognitive, and behavioral, with а view to 
evaluating their internal consistency. The results of previous research sug- 
gest the following hypotheses : 1) the higher the rate of expressed interracial 
interaction (behavior), the higher the degree of positive interracial affect; 
2) the higher the rate of expressed interracial interaction, the more com- 
plete and accurate the degree of interracial Cognition; and 3) affect and 
cognition should appear in à consistent arrangement When behavior is con- 
trolled. 


B. Метнор 


Public opinion and market 


Тајауа and Singapore since 
January 1964, From a two-stage random sample of h 


Town (population 306,000), 374 Successful interyj 
sample was established by first selecting 24 5 
of random number tables, In each block househ 


dom Starting point at every sixth interval, At each household all persons 


aged 15 years ог more were serially listed in order of age and selected for 
interview against a list of qualifying numbers, 


Three Questions were с 
affective, and Cognitive components of attitudes. The bel 


olds were selected from 4 ran- 


Outside of your immediate family, what types of People do you nor- 
mally mix with? (IF “Everyone” or “Everybody” PROBE FOR сом- 
BINATIONS) 


Persons who replied that they mixed only 
group are defined as “nonmixers,” Person 
bers of more than one ethnic group are defined as 


——————— 


ethnic attitudes and politica] integration, Descriptively, Mala 
major ethnic groups: the Malays, who make up 50, 
Chinese, who represent 36,8 percent i 
cent. These groups are readily distinguishable, (Monthly 
States of Malaya, September, 1965.) 


stit l per- 
Statistica] Bulletin of the 
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The affective component of attitudes was computed from responses to the 
following question : 

Т am going to describe some situations to you and I want to know your 
own reactions. 

Would you like it or not if you were eating at the same restaurant as 
(READ OUT IN TURN) an average Chinese? an average Malay? an 
average Indian? 

SEN ИЕ ЕУ if you had to work with? 

aribupu e if you belonged to the same organization with? 
Sk if your neighbor was? 

LE if someone from your own family married? 


This measure is a modification of the Bogardus "social distance" scale altered 
to suit local Malayan customs. 

'The cognitive component of attitudes was derived from responses to the 
following question : 

I am going to mention some human qualities опе at а time. Tell me 
frankly (PAUSE) what you think. 

First, take AMBITION. Do you think that among the Chinese, their 
amount of ambition is very high, high, low or very low? How about the 
Malays? How about the Indians? 

Now take ACTIVITY IN PUBLIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 

Now take THRIFT. 

Now take INTELLIGENCE. 

Now take HONESTY. 

Now take CLEANLINESS. 


C. RESULTS 


'The behavior patterns for the George Town respondents are displayed in 
Table 1. As is evident, the Indians are chiefly nonmixers. (Analysis of Indian 
response consistency is not presented in this report; the homogeneous char- 
acter of Indian behavior precludes statistically significant findings.) The 
Chinese are mainly nonmixers and can best be described as ethnocentric, 
while the Malays are distinctly outgoing. The discussion which follows 
reveals how Chinese and Malays view each other cognitively and affectively, 
for both the mix and nonmix conditions. 

1. Hypothesis One: The higher the rate of interracial mixing, the higher 
the degree of positive interracial affect. The percentages of Malays willing 
to engage in the relationships of eating, working, organization membership; 
neighbor of, and marriage with Chinese, both for mixers and nonmixers, are 
exhibited in Table 2. The mixers show а higher degree of willingness to 
associate with Chinese for all five relationships when compared with the non- 
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mixers. Thus, the data Presented are consistent with the research hypothesis. 
In other words, the behavioral component of attitudes is Positively correlated 
with the affective component for Malays living in George Town. The same 
results occur when response patterns for Chinese are tabulated (data not 


presented). Thus, Hypothesis One is consistent with Cross-cultural data. 
2. Hypothesis Two: The higher the rate of interracial mixing, the higher 


Scores was arbitrarily chosen in which either 43,2; 


the answers of very high, high, low, or very low Tespectively to the cognitive 


and nonmixers for each 


the attributes of ambition, 
at tra 1 scholar- 
able elements of the 
attributes and, therefore, that in- 
duce corresponding increments in 


Y insignificant, Thus, the only 
and cognitive components of atti- 


8 Most scholars of Malayan culture re i iti 
y V Port that the Chinese are 4. 
intelligent, on the Whole, Т ыа ede 


1 s езе reports, beginnin around 1875 t i 
the findings displayed in the To. Е " Mick sharply wm 


ПР · а 


As 
e 
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TABLE 1 
INTERACTION PATTERNS IN GEORGE 'TOWN BY PERCENTAGES 
(N — 63) (N = 252) (№ = 52) 
Interaction pattern Malays Chinese Indians 
Nonmixers 31.7 79.0 75.0 
Mixers 68.3 20.6 5.8 


Note: Percentages for each ethnic group do not total 100. This is because some re- 
spondents did not answer the question and others gave answers which did not permit 
easy classification into either nonmixers or mixers. 


TABLE 2 
Tue BEHAVIOR-AFFECT RELATIONSHIP FOR MALAYS: WILLINGNESS 
To ASSOCIATE WITH CHINESE, BY PERCENTAGES 


(N = 20) (N —43) 
Relationships Nonmixers Mixers 
Eating at the same restaurant 35.0 48.8 
Working at the same job 65.0 86.0 
Belonging to same organization 45.0 79.1 
Neighborhood proximity 40.0 79.1 
Marriage 25.0 34.9 
TABLE 3 
Tue BEHAVIOR-COGNITION RELATIONSHIP FOR MALAYS RANKING CHINESE 
(N — 20) (N — 52) 
Attributes of personality Nonmixers Mixers 
Ambition 3.56 (—.33) 3.23 
Activity 3.47 (—.33) 3.14 
Thrift 2.16 (+.94) 3.10 
Intelligence 3.80 (—.40) 340 
Honesty 2.53 (—.05) 248 
Cleanliness 2.79 (4-09) 2.88 


Note: The figures in parentheses indicate a score obtained by subtracting the nonmix 
rating from the mix rating. This is an artificial index designed to illustrate the different 
results obtained from investigating the behavior-cognition relationship. 


mixers: i.e. Malays express differential affect towards Chinese. More than 
90 percent of Chinese mixers express high affect and, therefore, differences 
in cognitive scores for high and low affect Chinese are not amenable to 
analysis. 

'The results suggest that no consistent pattern governs the differences in 
Cognition about Chinese between high affect and low affect Malays. The 
variation in cognition related to variance in affect can be computed (sub- 
tract cognition scores of low affect Malays from those of high affect Malays). 
This procedure produces positive differences 17 times and negative results 13 


Further analysis Strengthens the above finding. As Previously shown jn 
Table 2, the affect of Malays decreases in the order of the relationships pre- 
sented, with the exception of willingness to cat with Chinese, (This can be 
explained by the Chinese Propensity to eat Pork and the Muslim religion 
which forbids Malays from eating pork.) A Consistent Arrangement between 
affect and Cognition would Predict higher Cognition for those Tespondents 
expressing high affect toward working with Chinese when Compared with 
those indicating willingness to belong to the same Organizations with Chinese, 
and likewise for those indicating willingness to live in the Same neighborhood 
and accept via Marriage a Chinese into their own family, Cognition scores, 
however, do not increase for high affect Malays as they increase their will- 
ingness to associate with Chinese, The evidence does not warrant the infer- 
ence that affect and cognition appear in a Consistent arr. 


Analysis of a random sample of Chinese and Malay 
Town has Provided an PPortunity to estimate empiric: 


generally, а change in any one of the major Components of attitudes should 
induce Corresponding changes in the others to maintain consi: 

The data reported here are not longitudinal - change h 
CTOSS-sectiona] data, (Time series analysis Would proyj 
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ponents of attitudes. "This report substantively suggests that cognition does 
not vary as systematically in determining attitude configuration as do behavior 
and affect. 


E. SuMMARY 


"The application of survey research techniques to the study of the, internal 
organization of attitudes has resulted in findings that vary from the results 
of recent experimental inquiry. The behavioral and affect components of 
attitudes have exhibited a high correlation for both Chinese and Malay ethnic 
groups living in George Town, Malaysia. It has not been possible, however, 
to demonstrate a corresponding relationship between behavior and cognition, 
nor a consistent arrangement of affect and cognition. 
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ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT BY FREE VERBAL 
ASSOCIATIONS*! 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


Attitudes are generally viewed as nonobservable intervening variables 
mediating between some measurable evoking stimuli (e.g. persons or social 
issues, and some measurable responses (frequently verbal statements). Early 
conceptualizations focused primarily on affect, and the methods of measure- 
ment relied upon explicit statements concerning affect. Recent research broad- 
ened the concept of attitudes in two ways. The first is conceptual and stems 
from increasing realization that a meaningful study of attitudes is impossible 
without the inclusion of cognitive organizaton. Newcomb (6) approaches 
attitude reactions as products of experiences processed by the individual cog- 
nitive organization or frame of reference. This organization provides the 
context that makes positive and negative evaluations meaningful. Krech and 
Crutchfield (3, p. 108) argue similarly: “Each of our perceptions does not 
lead ‘a life of its own’ but is embedded in an organization of other percep- 
tions—the whole making up a specific cognitive structure.” Abelson and 
Rosenberg (1, p. 1), in discussing this trend, observed that “theorists are 
reluctant even to consider cognitive units of an attitude apart from other 
cognitive units, preferring to treat cognition as ‘structured’ into meaningful 
wholes.” This holistic interpretation of attitudes is also provided by theorists 
who consider attitudes as elements of the broader meaning reaction. Osgood 
and Tannenbaum (9, p. 42) relate attitudes to meaning: ". . . the meaning of a 
concept is its location in a space defined by some number of factors or dimen- 
sions, and attitude toward a concept is its projection onto one of these dimen- 
sions defined as ‘evaluative’.” This space was later identified as "semantic 
space” (10), and the evaluative dimension referred to as “attitude” emerges 
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from later investigations as the most important and most distinct factor of 
the connotative meaning, which js measured by 4 device known as the 
“Semantic Differential.” 

The second type of broadening of the Concept of attitudes stems from 
methodological Problems, There is an increasingly strong concern with biases: 
i.e., distortions resulting from the tradi ; 
Sanford (13, p. 697) mentions the difficulty involved іп obtaining “real 
answers to sensitive questions expressing attitudes Which the respondent “will 
not readily express even to himself.” 

As has been broadly documented (2, 17), the Validity оғ the direct 
approach is lessened by such Variables as dependence on the form and content 
of questions asked, conscious 9r unconscious Strategies of Tespondents in dealing 
with sensitive questions, acquiescence, and social desirability, Th 


sonal topics) (4,.:5).. Suck Problems explain th 
other Psychologica] techniques that m у 


іп obtaining focused and simple information, but May increase the validity 
of attitude data in sensitive Arcas of inquiry, The frequent inconsistency be- 


tween directly Stated attitudes and concrete behavior leads to Methodological 
efforts to obtain data from People’s Spontaneous behavior, Thus 
increasing interest in “naturalistic? attitude measures that 
ence of social attitudes in 4 free Natural Setting in which the subject js not 
inhibited by the awareness that he is being me 
Teactions are not influenced by Suspicions and anxieties (17) 
are especially desirable for use in non-Western societies, Broad segments of 


such societies are not accustomed to social science methods involving inquiries 


Empirica] research with continuous free verbal associations (8, 14, 16) 


indicated that verba] associations are Mediated by, and contain elements of, 
the Meaning of stimulus words, 


The generally accepted concept describing attitudes by direction 
(7) combined With the model of the Meaning Mediated 
(16) Suggests a practical method for attitude measurement, T 
attitudinal content of the stimulus, the evaluative Content of 
words may be used. This requires the identification of the Ppositive 
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То evaluate this approach, the reliability and validity of attitudinal infer- 
ences from free verbal association material was tested. Also two related 
problem areas were explored: (a) the assessment of cognitive organization 
underlying various attitudes and (5) differences between attitude data obtained 
by direct methods and association based inferences. 


C. Метнор 


The subjects were 50 students, 25 male and 25 female, from the American 
University. They were given four tasks. 


1. Word Association 


Subjects received cards with stimulus words printed on the top and were 
asked to write as many associations as they could think of in one minute below 
the stimulus word. At the end of each minute subjects were told to turn to 
the next card. The stimulius words were presented in a random order. The 
stimuli consisted of 15 words or terms representing current social, political, 
and ethical issues on which people may be expected to have fairly strong atti- 
tudes. 

To obtain a measure of attitude from the responses, two steps were taken: 

a. Categorization of Evaluative Responses. To determine the dominance 
of positive or negative associative responses, the words that would be regarded 
as evaluative first had to be identified. Two judges, graduate students in 
linguistics and psychology, were given the associate responses material from 
the U.S. student group. They were instructed to classify 3,500 different 
responses to the 15 stimulus words into three categories: 1) response words 
having a positive connotation were placed in the positive category; 2) response 
words having a negative connotation were placed in the negative category; 3) 
response words which were ambivalent or neutral were placed in the neutral 
category. Their performance had an interjudge reliability of 93 percent. In 
the following analyses, responses on which the judges did not agree were put 
in the “neutral” category. 

b. Calculation of Indexes of Evaluative Dominance. To test our basic 
assumption that in continued free verbal association tasks favorable attitudes 
towards the stimulus word result in responses with positive evaluative content, 
while unfavorable attitudes toward the stimulus produce responses with nega- 
tive evaluative content, a quantitative expression of the relative proportions 
of Positive, negative, and neutral responses was needed. Because sequence of 
emission indicates the closeness of the relationship of a response to the stimulus 
word, Tesponses were weighted by order of emission. The weights were 
determined from the percent of responses stable in retest for 21 U.S. students 
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on 32 words over a one-week interval. In the first-rank Place, for instance, 
about 60 percent of the responses occurred in the retest Producing the weight 
of 6. The weights for the first 10 rank Places were 6, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 2,2, 1 
(15). The rationale that earlier responses have a closer relationship to, and 
carry more important elements of, the stimulu 
empirical support also in the present investigations, The dat 


Index of Evaluative Dominance — (> scores of Positive responses — У) scores 
of negative responses) / (2 Scores of al] responses) X 100. 


2. Semantic Differential Evaluation of Sti; 


Subjects were asked to evaluate the 15 stimulus words on each of four 
evaluative scales (good-bad, kind-cruel, fair. 


-unfair, and Peaceful-belligerent) 
following the standard Semantic Differential ; 


al instruction, Ratings on these 
evaluative scales allow reconstruction of the evaluative-attitudinal content of 


group and for individuals, 


To use a more traditional attitude Measure 
ple-choice attitude questions scored as equal j 
format of these questions was as follows: 


with high face validity, multi- 
aterval scales Were used, The 


My attitude toward MEDICARE is (check опе of the following) ; 
— highly in favor; — ——slightly in favor; 
$ —slightly in Opposition ; — gener- 
ally in opposition; — ——highly in Opposition, 
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For each of the 15 issues, Ss were instructed to check the alternative most 
closely expressing their attitudes. Questions were scored by assigning zero to 
the neutral position and 1 to "slightly," 2 to "generally," and 3 to "highly" 
held positions. Responses “in favor" were given a positive sign and those “in 
opposition” negative signs. в 


D. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. The Reliability of the Index of Evaluative Dominance 


Previous work suggests that the reliability of associative responses for groups 
is high, but that the reliability for individuals, since it is based on only a few 
responses per stimulus word, is low. To obtain comparable measures of reli- 
ability for indexes derived from both individuals and groups, it was desirable 
to apply the same approach in the testing. The split-half method could not be 
used for individuals because, in some instances, too few responses Were ob- 
tained from a particular person. Thus, the retest approach was adopted as 
being applicable to both individual and group indexes. Associative responses 
were available for another U.S. student group of 50 participating in two 
testing sessions with an interval of one month. Seven of the stimulus words 
were used on both occasions? A group index was calculated for each of the 
seven words for each testing session, and a product moment correlation was 
caleulated between the two sets of indexes as a measure of stability. The 
correlation coefficient obtained, r — .99, is statistically significant. A split-half 
reliability correlation based on two groups of 25 Ss responding to 16 stimulus 
words was .98 (uncorrected for "length of test"). 

То obtain a similar measure of index stability for individuals, five males 
and five females were selected at random from this retested group. For each, 
Evaluative Dominance Indexes were calculated for each of the seven words 
for both testings. For each subject, a stability measure was obtained by corre- 
lating the test and retest indexes. The average of these correlation coefficients 
obtained by using z transformations was .74 р < .01). 


2. The Validity of Evaluative Dominance Index as a Measure of Attitudes 


To test whether this index measures attitudes, as these are usually under- 
stood, acceptable criteria are required. There is a large body of research 
suggesting the validity of the evaluative scales of the Semantic Differential in 
attitude measurement. Thus, the Semantic Differential was selected as a 
Criterion measure. An even more customary criterion, and one with great 


3 'These Stimulus words differed from those listed above. Rather than representing 
current social issues they represent various areas of life (16). 


l 
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face validity, is the multiple-choice attitude question battery, which was 
accordingly used as a second criterion, 


3 Individually Derived EDI 


As shown in Table l, the evaluative Scores obtained by Semantic Differen- 
tial and the Attitude Questionnaire on the three selected stimulus words pro- 
duced low and generally nonsignificant Pearsonian Correlations with the 


of the 50 Ss. 


These low correlations with the adopted Criterion me 


explanations, First, the result may indicate that our assumption requires 


nt of the stimulus actually 
nd, the results 
al basis— for one rea- 


and responses, our design included an ех 
Semantic Differentia] evaluation 
Sponses to these stimulus words, 
analyze attitudinal data on a large number 
limited to three arbitrarily selected stimuli. The Correlations between Semantic 
Differential evaluations of responses with Semantic Differentia] evaluations of 
i - Except for the first word, 


5,1 аге in the low-medium range and 
are statistically significant, 


They Suggest that there is a direct relationship between the attitudinal 


The Correlations calculated S across 85 may underestimate 
the actual degree of re] it 


attitudes examined ; that is, to in 


, 


Semantic Differentia] (SD) attitud 


На — 
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across a larger sample of stimulus words and their responses, we had to shift 
back again to the use of the Index of Evaluative Dominance. Indexes of 
Evaluative Dominance were calculated across 15 words for five male and 
five female subjects selected randomly. Correlation of these indexes with the 
Semantic Differential evaluation scores of the stimulus words produced me- 
dium-high values with a mean of .63. 

The difference between the moderately high, generally significant correla- 
tions across words compared with the low correlations across Ss reflects again 
differences in the range of attitude scores (compare the above .63 value with 
the low, generally nonsignificant values across subjects in Table 1). A single 
word (e.g., "atheism") frequently elicits similar (negative) attitudes from 
a relatively homogeneous (religious) group of people, producing a narrow 
range of attitude scores. However, any individual shows a variety of words 
yielding a broad range of attitude scores. 

There may be an additional reason for the low correlation of EDI to the 
other criterion measures: namely, as previously discussed, EDIs calculated for 
an individual have a lower (.74) reliability than EDIs calculated for groups 
(.99). This may be due to the fact that people occasionally giving few re- 
sponses (one-to-two) to a particular word provides a less solid basis for index 
calculations than groups of 50 Ss producing two to 400 responses. 

Still another reason may be that the judges, in categorizing the responses as 
positive, neutral, and negative, may correctly identify commonly shared conno- 
tations, but they may frequently miss personal or idiosyncratic connotations. 


4. Group Derived EDI 


For the validation of EDI derived on group basis, both criterion measures 
were used. As shown in Table 3, the group attitude scores for the last 15 
stimulus words derived from word associations of the U.S. student group 
correlated highly with the Semantic Differential evaluation scores, as well as 
with the scores obtained by the Attitude Questionnaire. To explore a possible 
short-cut, EDI indexes were also calculated on the basis of the use of adjective 
responses alone. The number of adjectives is relatively small and the identifi- 
cation of their affective loading is easy, offering a simple measure. 

A second study using different stimulus words for three other groups of 
Students each (N — 50) confirmed these high correlations between Indexes 
9f Evaluative Dominance and Semantic Differential evaluations for stimulus 
words, In this second study the three groups, although all university students 
in the Washington, D.C. area, represented different culture groups. For 
each the correlations were high: U.S. .89; Korean .95; and Columbian .82. 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATION оғ EVALUATIVE DOMINANCE INDEXES WITH SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL AND 
ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE SCORES ron MEMBERS (50) or U.S, STUDENT GROUP 
Semantic Attitude, 
Stimulus word Differential Questionnaire 
7 Civil rights 47 27 
Vietnam policy .52* .50% 
Birth control -20 .20 
* A 
TABLE 2 


CORRELATION BETWEEN ТНЕ EVALUATIVE-ATTITUDINAL Conte 


NT OF THE STIMULUS 
AND Response Wonps BY THE SEMANTIC DIFFER 


ENTIAL 
. Simple mean Weighted mean 

Stimulus 9f responses of responses Number 
Civil rights 43 18 50 
ietnam policy 47* 51% 50 
Birth control 498 548 50 
Mean correlations 37* 42* 50 
Across the three words .58* .62% 150 

*2< 01. 

** On this and subsequent tasks mean с "s 

= transformatnn orrelationg Were obtained by using Fisher 


Attitude Semantic 
Measure Differential 
esponses 
Based only on adjectives r4 ^ 
Semantic Differentia] :97 p 
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beyond the traditional concern of positive or negative direction and intensity. 
А more detailed focus of interest is what a particular attitude implies in the 
"organization of other perceptions" in which it is "embedded". For instance, 
one may ask, Do people with positive attitudes toward socialism perceive and 
understand this word differently than people with negative attitudes? If they 
do, what are the dimensions and extents of the differences? 

The U.S. groups participating in the first and second study had socialism as 
a stimulus word in common and together formed a group of N — 100. Mea- 
sured by the Semantic Differential good-bad scale, 51 students expressed 
positive and 49 students indicated neutral or negative attitudes. 'Two subjects 
were dropped at random from the positive group and all the subjects with 
neutral attitudes were grouped with the negative group. Thus, a "positive" 
and a "nonpositive" group of equal sizes (N = 49) were formed. Within 
these two groups, the distribution of the Semantic Differential consisted of 
the following: (a) Subjects indicating positive scores—four were highly 
positive, 19 were moderate, and 26 were slightly positive; (b) subjects indi- 
cating neutral or negative scores—13 were highly negative, 13 were moderate, 
12 were slightly negative, and 11 were neutral. 

This method of grouping has the obvious weakness that the neutral people 
are placed in the negative category in order to obtain groups having an equal 
number of subjects. Furthermore, the majority of people, whether positive or 
negative, have only a slight or moderate feeling on socialism. To study char- 
acteristic differences, the use of strongly positive and negative groups would 
have been desirable. 

Associative responses were categorized by two independent judges [with an 
interjudge agreement of .93 measured by product moment correlation across 
categories (16) ]. The responses of the group "positive toward socialism" and 
the: responses of the group “nonpositive toward socialism" produced distinctly 
different scores in most content categories (Table 4). The most apparent 
difference is the consistent indication that the “nonpositive toward socialism" 
group related socialism strongly to communism. This is reflected by the 
amount of references to “Marxism and communism,” "communist countries 
and nations,” and “Marx and communist leaders.” On all of these categories 
the “positive toward socialism” group achieved substantially lower scores. 

Conversely, the group “positive toward socialism" had consistently higher 
valued 9n "noncommunist countries" in general and on “U.S.” in particular, 
9n "political doctrines other than communism" and on "persons and people 
other than communists.” This suggests a close identification of socialism with 
noncommunist, democratic ideas and their representatives. 


Un 
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TABLE E 
CONTENT CATEGORY SCORES or REsPonses TO Socialism BY GROUPS WITH POSITIVE xm 
Nox»ostrivE ATTITUDES as REFLECTED BY SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL EVALUATIVE SCALE 


Content Category scores 


Positive Nonpositive 

References Group group 

1. Marx, communist leaders, theoreticians 35 83 
2. Other persons, people 61 48 
3. U.S. 29 0 
4. Communist countries, nations 41 92 
5. Noncommunist Countries, nations 120 89 
6. Freedom, equality 53 35 
7. Positive evaluative terms 123 44 
8. Negative evaluative terms 53 179 
9. Marxism, communism, communist 98 167 
10. Other "isms," political doctrines 82 45 
Tl. Government, politics, power 161 122 
12. Economic 137 151 
13. Social welfare 53 55 
14. Social Erouping, professions 68 21 
15. Miscellaneous 75 86 
Total 1189 1217 


These findings Support Ralph White's (19) argument that different mean- 
ings of socialism derive Primarily from “different value Judgments” and ге- 


a indicate that People who as- 


6. Differences Between Direct and Indirect Attitude Measures 


Although there are high correlations among the three Measures of attitudes 
examined in this study, there are also distinct differences between the direct 
methods (Semantic Differential and Attitude Questionnaire) and EDI as an 
indirect approach. This is Shown in Table 5. In order to obtain comparabil- 
ity among techniques in the measurement of attitudes, the number of subjects 
obtaining Positive, neutral, or negative scores Were examined on 15 words. On 
certain words like “capitalism,” “civil rights," and "birth Control" the indi- 


evaluations, 


it increases the prevalence of negative evaluations, On a third Category of 


” the original dominance of posi- 
tive evaluations Shown by the direct approaches transforms into а dominance 
of negative evaluations if measured by the indirect approach. It is clear that 


—— 
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TABLE 5 
NUMBER оғ Ss SCORING POSITIVE, NEUTRAL, AND NEGATIVE ON SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
(SD), ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE (О), AND EVALUATIVE DOMINANCE INDEX (EDI) 


Distribution of Comparison w/dir. meth.* 
attitudes Signif- 
Attitude issue Measure + 0 — EDI+ EDI— icance 
Capitalism SD 46 2 2 0 14 01 
Q 46 2 2 2 15 01 
EDI 33 5 12 
Saigon gov't SD 18 12 20 3 п 05 
о 21 9 20 Е 14 01 
EDI 10 5 35 
Vietnam policy SD 28 3 19 2 14 01 
Q 28 3 19 2 14 OL 
EDI 16 8 26 
Birth control sD 47 2 1 2 17 01 
о 49 0 1 1 18 oF 
EDI 32 15 3 
Civil rights sD 43 3 4 5 15 205 
Q a 2 4 2 15 01 
EDI 33 6 11 
Abortion SD 30 6 14 1 19 OL 
Q 32 1 17 0 20 01 
EDI 12 3 35 
Federal school aid 5р 45 0 5 1 15 3 
Q 43 1 6 1 13 01 
. | EDI 31 8 11 
Foreign aid SD 38 3 9 3 15 .01 
о 40 1 9 1 15 :01 
. EDI 26 7 17 
Medicare SD 34 " 12 6 15 .05 
о 32 3 15 4 1 n.s. 
o EDI 25 14 11 
Socialism** SD 24 7 19 2 12 01 
Q 20 4 26 2 8 n.s. 
EDI 14 15 21 


* The discordant cases: EDI+, the numb i iti 
7 5 , er of Ss scoring positive only on EDI but 
понов she direct method; EDI—, the number of Ss scoring neutral and negative only 
** The other five words (“Black Power,” “Atheism,” “Tax Increase,” “Democracy, Њ 
and "Vietcong") had по significant difference. f | | 


as а general trend the EDI produced more negative responses than either 
SD or direct questioning. Significant differences were found for 10 of the 15 
words with the use of McNemar's test on correlated proportions. Each case 
showed EDI more often negative. 

It is plausible that there is more than one factor responsible for the large 
observed differences. Wechsler and Bernberger (18) point to the role of both 
intentional and nonintentional strategies biasing attitude reactions to direct 
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questions. They refer to the role of acquiescence and the inclination of мы ји 
to protect "his psychological security" in the "frontal approaches" use 
various direct measurement techniques (18, p. 210). ear 

The varying size of differences from one word to the other between 
and the direct methods suggests the importance of the natie af the word or 
attitude issue as a variable. On certain words (“civil rights, 
social desirability may be responsible for the differences; on other 
"birth control") the more or less conscious 
self-image may be responsible. 

But whatever the cause may be, the frequently 
impression that we may be dealing with two diffe 
first type measured by the first approach, m 
position taken primarily on rational grounds. 
reflects the actual affective-emotion 


“capitalism” ) 
( "abortion," 
intent to project a progressive 


sizeable differences give the 
rent types of attitudes. The 
ay be viewed as an intellectual 
The second, measured by EDI, 
al reaction. Human behavior guided by 
intellect may be controlled by the first type; spontaneous, unpremeditated be- 
havioral reactions may be mediated by the second type of attitudes, The latter 
type may be increasingly important in Producing Predispositions for opinion 
changes. Such assumptions and their implications require extensive investiga- 


tions. In the present context the important fact remains th 
lations 


E. Summary 
Attitudes were studied as compone 
tent reflected by free verbal associati 


ing con- 
ing component 


asure this attitudinal mean- 


ristic differences in сој 


а new type of attitudinal inform 
content, 
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ROLE OF DEMAND AWARENESS 
IN THE COMMUNICATOR 
CREDIBILITY EFFECT* 


Department of Psychology, University of Nebraska at Lincoln 


Monte M. РАСЕ 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The laboratory opinion change situation seems especially vulnerable to the 


problem of demand characteristics (5, 7). Usually a premeasure obviously 
designed to measure opinion is followed by a persuasive communication, to- 
gether with some other manipulation, and then а postmeasure. The obvious 
conclusion for the subject to draw from the logic implicit in this situation is 
that change is being measured and is probably expected. Sometimes deception 
is used, designed to reduce subjects! suspiciousness of persuasive intent, but 
adequate checks on the effectiveness of deceptions are infrequent. Typically, 
no attempt is made to take into account the possible influence of demand char- 
acteristics on subjects’ reports of change. 
Ne Koi e dig 10) have found evidence in support of the idea that 
in laboratory * rm — for a significant portion of the change variance 
совае у как experiments. From these findings it seems reasonable to 
factors: (a) de ge an the opinion experiment as being a function of two 
characteristics eere Ene an communication, and (0) des 
А а that change is the expected or correct out 
SUMUS of the experiment. These factors are almost always confounded in opin- 
ion experiments and, consequently, how much of the change variance is attrib- 
utable to each is not known. 

When variables are manipulated in the change situation, however, the experi- 
men effects may sometimes be entirely due to differential demand charac- 
пен for the various groups. For example, in the familiar credibility of the 
uh manipulation (2, 3), it is conceivable that differences between 

asses pid credibility groups is mainly the result of differences in demand 
err R as perceived by the two groups. The demands in the high source 
infer the i relatively clear-cut. Every cue that the subject might use to 

Orrect or expected outcome of the experiment 15 consistent. The 
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. B H is 
source of the Communication is an expert or trustworthy, or both, and x. 
message advocates change. Consequently, one would expect the majority 0 


subjects to perceive correctly the demand characteristics, This correctly per- 
ceived demand plus the Persuasive impact of the Communication should com- 
bine to produce a good deal of reported change, 

For the low source condition the sj 
is probably more difficult to div 
indicates change, but the sourc 
characteristics also convey the idea that change is not e 
to the psychologist that a message would h 
source is questionable, then at least some of the subjects 
likely come to that conclusion also, If so, they might activ 
be influenced by the arguments of the Communication ог 


second scale exactly as they did the first, regardless of 
the communication, 


tuation is Contradictory and, hence, it 
ine the expected rea 


action. The communication 
e Is of low credibility and, hence, the demand 


would more than 
ely attempt to not 
attempt to mark the 
the actual impact of 

If a subject missed, е 
demand of the Source 
similar to the high sou 
the slight change that 
à few subjects changi 
small amount, It, ther 


subjects’ change scores 
skewed in 


ither by inattention or Ё 


: ” 
Br D aulty logic, the "don't change 
attribution, he might ch 


ange considerably in a manner 
Tee subjects, Thus it seems reasonable to expect to find 


usually occurs in a low source Condition to be due to 
ПЕ а good deal rather th 


efore, was Predicted th 
in 


author’s previous 
€ lower Portion of the 
hile those who show 
tion between demand 


t change demands,” 
Condition the rela 
the Teverse, 


B. Метнор 


l. Subjects 


a credit for par- 
rom a general in- 
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2. Design 


Subjects were randomly assigned to conditions in a 2 by 2 factorial com- 
bination of high or low source credibility and the presence or absence of 
a rating scale assessing impressions of the source's credibility (3). It was 
thought that perhaps this rating scale would enhance subjects! perception of 
the intent of the experiment and hence interact with the source credibility 
effect. The major variable of this study, awareness of the demand character- 
istics of the experimental situation, was assessed by postexperimental ques- 
tionnaire. 


3. Procedure 


The opinion change situation and the credibility manipulation was the 
same as that used by Johnson, Torcivia, and Poprick (3). Subjects were 
run in one of two sessions conducted on successive hours of the same day. 
Subjects, in about equal numbers from each session, were assigned randomly 
to one of the four conditions. This was done by shuffling the booklets con- 
taining the credibility manipulation, the presence ог absence of the rating 
scale assessing impressions of the source’s credibility, the persuasive commu- 
nication and a test on the communication. An attempt was made to let the 
ес E of the situation be communicated Jarari M en 
previously p rather than by elaborate verbal instructions. ubjects ha 
“Opi usly signed up for participation in the experiment on à sheet labeled 

pinions.” 
| The experimenter introduced the premeasure, which included the usual 
instructions on how to mark the scales, by simply saying, “First, 1 want to 
have you fill out these scales.” The premeasure was a 16-item questionnaire 
originally designed by McGuire (4). There were four items on each of four 
medically related “cultural truisms": ће. chest X-rays for TB, physical 
checkups, Penicillin, and toothbrushing. Below each opinion statement was a 
15-point scale ranging from “definitely false" to “definitely true.” Subjects 
signed their names to their paper after completion and the materials were 
collected. 'This procedure was followed on each succeeding segment of the 
experiment, 

The booklets containing the credibility manipulation and, on separate pages 
the other materials mentioned above were then distributed. Instructions were 


1 The autho i n " 
А 5 r wishes to thank Dr. H. H. 8 of То ola University for supply- 
ing copies of the materials for this a Johnson y 
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simply, *Now I'm passing out some material s nn - read ; be sp Vins 
it all carefully and be sure you go through the booklet one page at caeci 
The credibility manipulation consisted of two 120-word biographica vw 4 
ments. Half of the subjects received one and the rest the other. For ium 
in the high source credibility condition, the author Was described in elowing 
terms as a prestigious director of a medical research Institute ; he was an "ex 
pert in his field," “the recipient of numerous scientific awards, 
in the low source credibility condition read a statement describin 
as а “free lance health writer.” He was "currently 
for running a “quack clinic,” and he had previo 
“phoney sexual Potency pills" and “а sure-cure 
written the article just to make money and it had 
azine that dealt with sex and sensationalism,” 
When the present author first ге 
their strength and the incredible obviousness of the dem 
they seemed to convey, However, а much more subtle 
ulation may have communicated the 
The language used in the present m 


ete. Those 
g the author 
Оп probation from prison” 
US Convictions for selling 
cancer medicine.’ He had 
been Published in “a mag- 


Was impressed by 
and characteristics 
and believable manip- 
demand characteristics equally as well. 


anipulation is typical of at least some of 
the previous studies in this area. The manipulation seems clear]y capable of 


communicating to those in the low source condition the Correct demand char- 
acteristics (i.e., the author is а quack and a criminal, therefore one should not 
change his mind no matter what is said). For those in the 
tion, on the other hand, the Perceived demand characteris 
posite (i.e., the author is highly respected, therefore on 
to be influenced а good deal by what he h 

Following the credibility manipul 
a nine-point rating scale assessing j 
ranged from “I would consider ћ 
opinion" to “Į Would accept his j 


high source condi- 
tic would be the op- 
© would be expected 


Subjects, there was 
rees’ credibility. It 


m completely incompetent to render an 


he communication was а 600-word article entitled “Some Harmful Ef- 
fects of Chest X-rays.” 7 


This was also used originally by McGuire (4). It 
made a logical and rather strong case against the Popular Notion that chest 


X-rays should be taken annually for detection of TB. Of 
duced equally wel] the confounding Variable of the Perceived demand charac- 


teristics of the experimental situation (i.e., the experimenter Predicts that 


people will change their Personal opinions when given convincing arguments 
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and facts to the contrary). Following this article for all subjects was 12- 
item fill-in-the-blanks test over the article. It was included because it was 
used previously (3), but was not scored. d 

The introduction to the postmeasure was, 
out some more scales." It contained exactly the same 
chest X-rays that had appeared on the premeasure; except that on the post- 
measure the 12 filler items on the other issues were left out. 

The postexperimental questionnaire was then introduced with instructions 
similar to those used previously (6). 'The instructions were intended to re- 
lease the subject from the demand characteristics of the experiment proper: 

d cooperative subject 


ie. the implicit contract to play the role of a good an 

and thereby validate the experimental hypothesis. Instead, they attempted to 
enlist his cooperation and honesty in attempting to verbalize his motives and 
knowledge of the experiment while it was going on. The 11-раве question- 
naire was similar to one used previously (7), but tailored for this specific 
experiment. It contained several rating scale items attempting to quantify 
roughly variables, such as degree of perceived deliberateness of cooperation, 
amount of influence the biographical sketch of the communicator had, and 
the opinion position that the subject thought the experimenter expected after 
the communication, In addition to scoring cach of the rating scales, each sub- 
ject's awareness or unawareness of the correct demand characteristics for his 
group was judged from the total questionnaire. A subject was scored as de- 
mand aware if he reported that he had believed, during the experiment, that 
the experimenter’s hypothesis was that his opinions would change (or not 
change if he were in the low source condition) after having read the com- 
munication. All subjects, interestingly, reported that they knew the purpose 
of measuring a second time was to assess change; but only those who believed 
that change was (or was not) the correct or expected outcome were consid- 
ered demand aware. 


“Now I want to have you fill 
four items concerning 


С. RESULTS 


Opinion change was scored as a difference between the averages of the 
four premeasure and the four postmeasure scales. The maximum change 
possible was a score of +14. As expected, the high source credibility grouP 
CX = 6.73) showed significantly more change (F = 24.46, df = 1/104, 
b < .001) than did the low source group (Х = 2.80). The effects of the 
rating scale and the interaction were nonsignificant. Thus, the familiar source 
credibility effect was replicated, but it was not affected by having subjects rate 
the perceived credibility of the communicator before reading his message. 
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Change did not 
ability. The varia- 


at of the aware-high 
source group. For the unawares in the high source group there is little change 


and a smaller variance, 
Subjects marked a 12-point line sc. 
deliberateness of their Cooperativeness and then were asked to explain what 
they meant by their rating. The sc i abeled segments: 
1-4, resisted the influence; 5-8, in terms of honest feelings; and 
9-12, deliberately О test any overall relation be- 
i he wording was evidently am- 
xample, a few unawares in the low source 
believed to be the 
experiment's Purpose, but thej i 
others who had changed a 


estingly, the modal rating (45 subjects) was 8, right on the borderline indi- 
tween honesty and deliberate Cooperation. Their explanation seemed to indi- 
cate that they Perceived an element of Cooperation in their Tesponse, but were 
reticent to call it “deliberate.” 

The questionnaire Contained one of the 15-point Tating scales used in the 
experiment, Subjects were asked to mark th 


е scale as they had thought the 


TABI 
MEANS anp SDs oF DEMAND AWARE AND UNAWARE Sun 


JECTS FOR TH. 
IGH AND Low Скертвилту Сом У 


DITIONS 
High credibility Low credibility 
Awareness N X SD N x 8р 
Aware 43 8.23 3:37 31 .55 1.45 
Unaware 11 82 1.72 23 5.91 3.98 
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experimenter predicted they would during the experiment. These data were 
dichotomized into high or low perceived experimenter expectancy and tested 
for association with demand awareness reported on the rest of the question- 
naire (Phi = .64, Phi-max = .85) and with correct (low for low source 
and high for high source) change behavior (Phi = .57, Phi-max = 91). 
Demand awareness and correct change behavior were also associated (Phi = 
.68, Phi-max = .95). All of these relations are highly significant and account 
for a substantial amount of the variance. 


D. Discussion 


Consider again the pattern of mean change scores and variability in Table 
1. Especially for the awares in the low source condition the pattern suggests 
that many of them may have been attempting to mark the second opinion 
measure just as they had the first. In fact the modal score was exactly zero 
for that group. The unawares in the high source condition may have been 
merely marking their honest opinion on both measures, with a slight regres- 
sion effect occurring on the second measure. In both of the groups where sub- 
jects believed (either correctly for the high source awares or incorrectly for 
the low source unawares) that they were supposed to change, @ good deal of 
change was reported, This interaction was predicted in advance by an anal- 
ysis of the differences in demand characteristics for the two treatment con- 
ditions. 

The amount of opinion change obtained in the high source condition is 
great, when it is considered that most subjects could not obtain a change 
score of +14 because they were not initially maximally in favor of chest 
X-rays. How much of this change is due to the actual impact of the persua- 
sive article and how much is due to the confounding demand characteristics 
cannot be answered by these data, One cannot estimate this from the scores 
of the high source unawares because some of them believed that change was 
not expected and may have been actively resisting the persuasive content of 
the message. Others seemed not to have any clear idea of what was going on 
and may not have carefully read the communication or comprehended its 
meaning. 

The failure to obtain significance with the manipulation of the rating scale 
for perceived credibility of the communicator should not be taken as indicat- 
me that this scale did not communicate demand characteristics. In retrospect 
it now seems plausible to view the rating scale as being a redundant commu- 
nication. The credibility manipulation was so strong and obvious that it may 
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have washed out any effect of the rating scale as a cue to the purpose of the 
lm study does not solve the problem of how much ri! 
laboratory opinion experiment is due to Persuasion and how much is due : 
demand characteristics. It does add Support to studies by Sherman (9) an 

Silverman (10) which have emphasized the Importance of demand character- 
istics in opinion change studies, Silverman’s study does Provide some estimate 
of the magnitude of the demand characteristics effect, But, since he did not 
obtain a measure of demand awareness, we cannot be sur i 
subjects in the nonexperiment condition actually believed themselves to be in 
an experiment; as they were tested in a Psychology class, If this were true, 


then the demand characteristics effects could be even larger than his data 
suggest. 


е that some of his 


emand characteristics of 
ul determinant of re- 


act of the communication, That 
n laboratory Stluations is not congruent with the 


attitudes and opinions outside the laboratory (1). 
t that a brief communication against one’s opinion 
f uncertainty; but the kinds of radical shifts 


Opposed Suggest to 


ported change than is the actu 
so much change is reported і 
relative stability o£ genuine 
It seems reasonable to expec 


acteristics are confounded in the 
experiment js Supported by the p 


Who misse 
expected, allow themselves to be 


do not perceive 


themselves as having actively Cooperated, although Some do, to the extent of 


having reported change when none occurred, Instead, they perceive themselves 
as having been Somewhat affected by the Communication but, 
having reported a little More than less ch 


Ten years ago, Hovland (1) wrestle 
between laboratory and field results in 
a number of plausible and Probably 
obtained in laboratory than in field 5 


screpancy 
inion change, He listed 


Concerning the credibility m 
The data can be interpreted as ; 
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due to awareness of and compliance with demand characteristics ; especially in 
the low credibility condition. Those who come to believe that they are not to 
change, regardless of the persuasvieness of the communication, do exactly 
that. This doesn't mean that source credibility is an unimportant variable in 
opinion change. It is so important that even a college sophomore recognizes 1t. 
And, when he comes to a psychological experiment he can be thought of а 
playing the role of a surrogate for humans in general, or a “guinea pig. 
Therefore, his reaction may be more due to his ideas about how people in gen- 
eral would react if the situation were real rather than to any direct or perma- 
nent effects of the experimental manipulations. 


Е. SUMMARY 


In a typical communicator credibility and opinion change experiment 
subjects aware and unaware of the demand characteristics behaved in clearly 
differing ways. In the low credibility condition subjects who believed change 
was not expected did not change, while those who had not come to this conclu- 
sion changed. In the high credibility condition most subjects were aware that 
change was expected and they changed dramatically more than unawares. 
Results were interpreted as suggesting that, in general, demand characteristics 
and persuasion are confounded in laboratory opinion experiments; but the 
results of manipulations like communicator credibility may be entirely due 
to the demand characteristics of the situation. 
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INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION AS A FUNCTION OF THE 
OTHER’S REWARD VALUE TO THE PERSON* 
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Brian F. BLAKE AND АВЕАНАМ TESSER 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


One approach to interpersonal attraction (8) has concluded that a basic 
determinant of attraction is the perception that one's instrumental communi- 
cations (e.g. attempts to influence an other) have controlled the recipient. 
Because the perception of such control indicates goalward locomotion and the 
predictability of the social environment, the Person (P) is attracted to the 
Other (O) whom he controls. A second approach to interpersonal attraction 
(ев, 1, 2) concludes that Feedback (i.e. the extent to which P perceives о 
as liking him) is positively related to P's attraction to O. The present study 
analyzes the effects of Control and Feedback upon attraction as à function of 
NE importance to P of the outcomes of his interaction with O) 
by P). ance (ie., the extent to which O conformed to an influence attempt 
Sh cures de the extent to which P perceives that he can influence 
valuable to P in man eius Es о toward a desired end. Control over O is 
to maximize his 9 Лнин singa 16 mey provide him with the means 
iliraca toward О eris minimize his losses in an interaction. Thus P's 
‘The authors predi ad with control over O (8). А 
k predict that this relationship between Control and attraction 
will be more evident in a situation in which the outcomes of an interaction 
between P and O are of greater relevance to P's self-esteem or self-identity- 
Further, both the effect of Control upon attraction and the effect of Relevance 
upon the relationship between Control and attraction should be more evident 
the more O alters his behavior in conformity to P’s influence attempt: 1.6, 
the greater the Distance. | 
iue ун well-documented (e.g. 1, 2) factor in attraction is Feedback (i.e. 
сао which P perceives О as liking him). It can be expected that the 
Tae 5, of P to O is influenced by an interaction of Feedback and Relevance 
of the outcomes to P: the liking of P for О, when O provides Positive 
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Feedback, will be greater in the situation of High Relevance Pope л E» 
situation of Low Relevance. An О who lends Support to P's зе iiri es 
liking P will be of greater service to Р when а situation can та cite 
the P's self-esteem than when a situation has little relevance for his se -es m 
(5). Also, positive attraction of O to p can function as a Source of P's м: Ћ 
over О, and the Previous arguments Suggest that Contro] should be related to 
attraction and that this relationship should be most pr 
tions of High Relevance. 

Yet an Opposing process may be Operative, [t may 
attraction of P to O is derived from a weighting by p 
of the Situation, the weights assigned to these aspects 
relevance of the outcomes to himself. In the High Reley. 
over O is given a heavy weight in determining attraction, because Control can 
aid P in maximizing his rewards. On the other hand, Feedback is weighted 
heavily in the Low Relevance Situation due (0 its being the most salient 
criterion on which to evaluate О, In the High Relevance Situation, on the 
other hand, Feedback is accorded less Weight in determining attraction due 
to the heavy weight assigned to Control, If Feedback and Control are 
differentially Weighted as а function of outcome Relevance, then an 
interaction of Feedback ang Relevance тау not appear, 


onounced under condi- 


be assumed that the 
of the salient aspects 
depending upon the 
ance situation, Control 


B. Метнор 


I. Instrumen ts 


al appearing 
atisfying the 
scales being equated on the valu 
Was used to evaluate the Supervis 


imself on the posttest 
al-appearing interval 


ance of achievement 


- These adjectives were 

Pairs were randomly assigned to 

inverteg 9n each scale, 
2. Procedure 

Sixty-four male Ss appeared individually 


at the laboratory in response to 
a request for Ss to Participate in а "Man 


agement Game.” When each 8 
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arrived, he was led into a private room containing a chair, microphone, and 
instructions for the task. Music was piped into the rooms to mask the 
sounds in adjacent rooms. The instructions read by the S explained that the 
game was a device employed by a large corporation in management trainee 
programs. A written copy of a business case study was given to the S and, 
supposedly, to the two bogus supervisors. It was explained that the S was to 
be the “Manager” whose task it was to convince the other two that his 
“positions” with respect to the case were correct. In the High Relevance 
condition the $ was told that his performance on this task was a Very good 
measure of his leadership ability and an excellent predictor of future business 
success. In the Low Relevance condition the $ was told that the test was а 
total failure in making these predictions. 

The instructions stated that the Manager was to determine at the end of 
the game how much money each supervisor was to be paid for participation in 
the study; the basis for the payment was how well, the Manager felt, each 
supervisor would do in “real life.” 

After the 8 read the instructions, he heard a taped self-description by each 
supervisor and described himself to them. The supervisors’ self-descriptions 
hd b e ete ‘The purpose of the self-descriptions, containing informa- 
3ntbrmation far ilie d was presented to the Ss as the provision of minimal 
тезом нет apo dem Чувај" busine E i" 

"Phe then rated iiem information upon which to base their decisions. 
an iequalsappeating: ee и on the pretest questionnaire composed of 
semantic differential scales (i San дара d each Заре tase 
worker, and overall) aid ать poe x е » eps А ns 
Рай cut two copies e : iade уйн а items, Having completed bn p ~ 
supposedly would —— І pinionnaire about the case study, w ic 

yw given to his two supervisors. The S then wrote his first 
message arguing for the validity of his position (opinion item 1). 
PA i print the experimenten ue the See Por A 
diverged 32.3 aum a о supervisor. ‘The responses of Supervisor 
packet dun on a sev en-point scale from the S’s positions, while 
he вена poms on the three questions. The order (e.g. 3-2-3, 2-3-3) of 
ey er mice was randomly assigned to each of the three questions. The 
his finst я were quickly returned to the S while he was preparing 

sage. 

A EM allowed five minutes to prepare each communication. Shortly 

A TE his third communication to the supervisors, the $ was given the 
opinionnaires with the bogus supervisors' final positions. The experimenter 
had prepared these in such a manner that for half of the Ss Supervisor 
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upervisor conformed to his influence attempt (High Control condition) and 
the 5 the opinions of опе 


ar Distance condition) 
similar to the 9% (Near 


supervisor were initially distant from Ње §’s Position (Е 
and those of the other supervisor Were initially 
Distance condition), 


Immediately after the receipt of the bogus q 


following: an 11-point graphic sc ceived influence jn inducing 
each Supervisor’s Conformity ; А Д 
attraction scales for each 


ttraction to each Supervisor, 
ach supervisor 


G Кеѕџттѕ 

"The three inductions were su 
Pervisor A than over B (F — 156.95, 5 < 
Supervisors liked them mo 


Perceived gre 


-01), Further 
те in the Positive Feedback 


condition (F — 3.78, р < .05). 
The depe: difference Scores obtained by 
subtracting th 


t from the attraction scores on 
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the posttest. Since the equal-appearing interval and semantic differential сар 
tion scores were but moderately correlated. (7 = .50, ? < .01), E 
analyses were conducted for each method of scaling. Hence, for ur E 
four dependent measures a 23 factorial (Feedback УС Relevance s is а) à 
x, Control) analysis of variance (9) was computed with the assumption 

nonrepeated measures on the eight Ss in each cell.' 4 " 

The semantic differential measures of attraction to the O in the у. 
supervisor produced a main effect of Feedback СР = 11.48, P < · i 
supervisors in the Positive Feedback condition were more er à 
Ss than were those in the Negative Feedback condition. Further, а es 
x Distance interaction appeared (F — 592, p < 109) 3 analyses of eps 
effects revealed that the significant component of this interaction ka) F3 
simple main effect of Distance for the Low Control supervisors (F =>, 1 i 
p < .05). The initially more distant supervisor was less attractive than ime 
initially nearer supervisor when neither conformed to the 875 influence attempt ; 
when both supervisors complied, the initially distant and the initially near 
supervisors were equally attractive (see Figure 1). . 

On the second measure, the semantic differential scale of attraction to о 
in the role of a potential friend, а main effect of Feedback again appeared 
(Е = 20.07, р < .01), the supervisors in the Positive Feedback condition 
being more attractive than the supervisors in the Negative Feedback condition. 
No other effects were statistically significant on this measure. Identical results 
were found with the third criterion, semantic differential attraction to О on an 
overall basis. The main effect of Feedback was the only significant effect 
(Е = 31.32, » < 01). l 

The final measure of the dependent variable is the equal-appearing interval 
scale of attraction to O. This scale, containing nonrole-specific statements 
about the general characteristics of the O, is assumed to be a measure of the 
S’s general or overall attraction to O. On this criterion the main effect of 
Feedback was yet again significant (F = 4.61, p < .05). Further, a Control 
main effect appeared (F = 7.18, р < 01); Low Control supervisors were 
more attractive than High Control supervisors. 


D. Discussion T 
It was initially predicted that the O who provided Positive Feedback Me 
be seen as more attractive than the O who gave Negative Feedback. Lhe 
_ 1 This anal i i der the assumption of nonrepeated 
lysis of variance was com uted under б 
measures. While there were repeated menirea across Control and Distance, fking 
two factors were confounded for any particular group of Ss. The net result о 


+ i on- 
the assumptions of nonrepeated measures is to make the tests for Diss and C 
trol less powerful and the tests for Relevance and Feedback more powertul- 
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reliable standard ; he held steadfastly to his opinions. The Near Low Control 
O, having opinions similar to P's, validates P's opinions and thus generates 
positive affect toward himself. The Far Low Control O, holding unswerving 
opinions which tend to invalidate those of P, generates negative affect towards 
himself. Under conditions of High Control, on the other hand, both the 
Near and the Far O are unreliable standards by which to validate opinions. 
Since neither High Control O validates or invalidates P's opinions, they are 
not evaluated differently and their evaluations are not significantly different 
from neutral. The above would explain the Control X Distance interaction 
found on the semantic differential measure of attraction to O as supervisor. 

Further, for a general, rather than а role-specific, evaluation of O, 
differences of opinion about a case study read in a brief experiment may 
receive little weight. То the extent that P perceives that Distance is specific to 
a particular situation, he may give little weight to Distance in his general 
evaluation of O. 

Since traits an O displays in a given situation tend to be perceived as 
characteristic of the O (4) and since this general evaluation should weight 
heavily the characteristic traits of O, it is plausible that P's general evaluation 
of О reflects P's perception of O's persuasibility. Hence, the equal-appearing 
interval scale of attraction should reflect the influence of the Control 
be piana a thu Sie Distance factor. AnO perceived as characteristically 
b shi P uasion is, characteristically, a potential source of information 
нн З ll his opinions: Since the capacity of O to provide 

2 a e validity of P’s opinions is valuable to P, then it would 
follow that P would be attracted to the O perceived as characteristically non- 
persuasible (7). Conversely, a characteristically persuasible O cannot be a 
potential source of information about the validity of P’s opinions and, hence, 
is seen as valueless; this, in turn, would lead to his being seen as unattractive. 
Hence, the Low Control O is seen as more attractive than the High Control 
O on the equal-appearing interval measure of general attraction, but not on 
the semantic differential scale of attraction to O in the role of supervisor. 


E. SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to test the effects of Feedback (i.e., whether 
Other likes Person or not), Control (ie, whether Other conforms to 
Person's influence attempt or not), Distance (i.e, whether Other's opinions 
Hae initially close or far from Person's opinions), and Relevance (i.e., whether 
Other’s yielding has consequences for Person's self-esteem or not) on 
Person's attraction to Other in various roles. Feedback had a significant 
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effect on attraction for all roles. Contrary to hy; 
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Distance interaction revealed itse 
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PREMARITAL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR, ATTITUDES, AND 
EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT* 


Department of Psychology, University of North Carolina at Charlotte 


Louis DIAMANT 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Since Freud postulated relationships between sexual inhibition and neurosis, 
psychoanalysts and many of the literati have theorized and written within the 
framework of his psychosexual model. After more than 50 years of undoubted 
Freudian influence there has evolved in America an era which has been 
labeled the “Sexual Renaissance.” Reiss, in reviewing certain aspects of con- 
temporary sexual behavior and attitudes, indicates that there are trends 
toward greater premarital sexual permissiveness, acceptance of sex without 
guilt, and a freedom of choice concerning a premarital sex code. 

In recent articles, however, both a noted psychologist and psychiatrist have 
raised warnings regarding contemporary sexual behavior. Halleck (4), ad- 
dressing physicians in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
writes that ambiguities and doubts involved in premarital sexual intercourse 
have been increased by the new sexual attitudes and that stresses associated 
with ambiguities in sustaining or choosing premarital intercourse may have 
a deleterious effect upon female students. Halleck points to surveys revealing 
that 86 percent of the University of Wisconsin female students who were 
seeing psychiatrists have engaged in premarital sexual intercourse as compared 
to 22 percent of nonpatient students. Although he warns not to conclude that 
permissive sexual behavior is universally dangerous, he does suggest that 
permissive sexual behavior can potentiate mental illness and supports this 
hypothesis with case studies. May (7) also discusses the dilemma of the 
sexual enlightenment. He sees a reduction of societal anxiety but an increase 
in internal anxiety and guilt. He describes patients who talk a great deal 
about sexual activity and who, in contrast to the Victorians, feel guilty when 
not performing sexually. "These patients have almost no complaint about 
prohibition of their sexual freedom but do complain of lack of feeling or 
Passion. 


With important contributions to the literature promulgating conflicting 
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views, the need for clarification through quantitative data becomes е. 
Therefore, the primary task of this study will be to test for the existence of a 
relationship between premarital sexual intercourse and emotional adjustment. 
A second goal of the research is to test a hypothesis that a dissonant sexual 
context is related to emotional maladjustment in male students, Rosenberg ( 10) 
described contextual dissonance as a situation in which the individual’s soci 
characteristics differ from those of the population by c 

Using measurements of self-esteem, psychosomatic symptoms, and depressive 
affect, he found he could relate emotional maladjustment to a dissonant reli- 
gious context. It is generally granted that in the United State 
permitted greater freedom of sexual expression for men than 
writer’s clinical experience indicates that a highly restricted 
consonant with emotional maladjustment in male students. 
stated that a restricted attitude toward sex would represent 
context and, by generalizing from Rosenberg, 
ment. Specifically, it is hypothesized th 
maladjustment among male college 5 
context as indicated by 


al 
which he is surrounded. 


s the culture has 
for women. The 
sexual attitude is 
Therefore, it is 
a dissonant sexual 
related to emotional maladjust- 
at there will be a greater incidence of 
tudents who show a dissonant sexual 
the Attitude Scale of Sexual Permissive- 
adjustment to sexual attitudes will also 
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ndergraduate Students (54 males, 62 females), ages 
ррег level courses at the University of North Carolina at 
с а volunteer group in ated to sex might be considered 
а special group, each class was told of the j | 

students were asked to participate, г i 
classes. 


2. Procedure 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personalit: 
Sexual Permissiveness (8), 
administered in three separate 
attitude and behavior 
this effect strict safeg 
and scoring of the 
Questionnaire with 
incidence of premari 


y Inventory, the Attitude Scale on 
and the Sexual Behavio i 


sessions. To encourage vali 
assessments the subjects Were ass mity and to 
uards were demonstrated in the distribution, collection, 
measurements. Preliminary 


use of the Sexual Behavior 
the general student Population showed the reported 


be not below the level of 
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expectancy provided by other researchers (1, 2, 3, 5, 6), and thus did not 
indicate a reluctance to report.this behavior. Reiss (8, 9) offers evidence of 
validity for the Attitude Scale on Sexual Permissiveness. 

The Attitude Scale is composed of 12 items ranging from "kissing when 
engaged" to "full sexual relations without affection." The Sexual Behavior 
Questionnaire included age, age at which premarital sexual behavior began, 
and number of premarital sexual partners. The MMPI profiles were 
evaluated at the University Counseling Center! and were sorted into three 
categories: Nonsymptomatic (N), Symptomatic but not clinical (S), and 
Clinical (C). Category N included those diagnostic profiles which were felt 
to be the profiles of well-adjusted persons not in need of psychological help. 
Category S included those diagnostic profiles indicating some signs of 
tension but which would not ordinarily suggest a need for treatment and upon 
Which a clinical diagnostic label would not be placed. In Category C were 
placed those profiles which represented clinical diagnosis, which ordinarily 
suggest a need for psychotherapy. A test for interrater reliability, with the 
use of the ratings of a second psychologist, was made on these evaluations and 
showed statistically reliable at the -001 level. 


C. RESULTS 


The mean age of the male Ss was 21.78 years and the mean age for initial 
Premarital sexual intercourse among males was 18.09 years. The mean age 
of the female Ss was 20.63 years and the mean age for initial premarital 
sexual intercourse was 18.52 years. 

Forty-three percent of the males were in Category N, 22 percent in Cate- 
gory S, and 35 percent in Category С. Fifty-nine percent of the male Ss had 
experienced premarital sexual intercourse. Of these, 20 percent reported one 
premarital sexual partner, 19 percent reported one to five partners, and 20 
percent reported more than five partners, 

Of the female Ss 42 percent were in Category N, 39 percent in Category 
5, and 19 percent in Category C. Forty-seven percent of the females reported 
Premarital intercourse, of which 26 percent had one premarital sexual partner, 
11 percent had two or three partners, and 10 percent had more than three 
Premarital sexual partners. 

None of the chi-square tests showed a significant relationship between pre- 
marital sexual behavior and emotional adjustment as indicated by the MMPI 


profiles for males or females. The relationships were first tested by using the 
—$—— 


1 The author wishes to thank Dr. Ronald B. Simono, Director of the Counseling 
Center, for his assistance. 
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2x3 contingency table in Which adjustment Categories N, S, and C were 
separated. When no significance was found, the Categories $ and C were 
combined and the chi-square repeated. No differences Were found in separate 
tests for Ss having no Premarital sexual Partners, fewer than three partners, 
or more than three Partners (in males, more than five), 
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that found by Freedman (2) or by Halleck (4) in his nonpsychiatric group. 
A comparison of the female Ss with Freedman’s showed marked difference in 
socioeconomic backgrounds. A survey of the female student population from 
which the current Ss were drawn indicated that 55 percent were children of 
working-class fathers whose occupations ranged from unskilled labor to 
skilled. Freedman reported almost no daughters of workers among his Ss at an 
Eastern women’s college. Although Kinsey (6) considered educational groups 
as social groups with different sexual behavior, it seems that in studying 
sexual or other psychosocial patterns of American college students today, 
clarification requires socioeconomic delimitations. 


E. Summary 


A number of writers have concerned themselves with the permissive 
sexual attitudes of American college students, presenting different evaluations 
of the sexual changes in American life. Opinions vary as to whether the 
current “sexual revolution” with its acceptance of sexual permissiveness does 
or does not contribute to emotional maladjustment, 

In the face of conflicting appraisals, the current research investigated rela- 
tionships between sexual behavior, attitudes on sexual permissiveness, and 
adjustment. MMPI’s Attitude Scales on Sexual Permissiveness, and Sexual 
Behavior Questionnaires were administered to 116 male and female college 
students. No relationship was found between adjustment and premarital 
sexual intercourse for either male or female §’s, nor was any relationship 
found between the number of partners and adjustment. The possible rela- 
tionship in males between dissonant context as reflected in low scores on 
attitude scales on sexual permissiveness and adjustment was also investigated. 
As hypothesized, low permissiveness scores were related to maladjustment in 
males. , 
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SITUATIONAL DISCRIMINATION IN REPRESSOR-TYPE AND 
SENSITIZER-TYPE APPROVAL SEEKERS AND THE BIRTH 
ORDER BY SUBJECT SEX INTERACTION*T 


Department of Psychology, University of Winnipeg 


GILBERT BECKER 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Herein is reported a series of five experiments performed on five populations. 
'The dependent observations were the responses to at least onc of two social 
approval scales. One of the scales presumes to measure approval needs in 
repressor-type individuals and the other, in sensitizer-type individuals. In all 
the experiments a neutral and a special set of instructions were presented and 
in all the experiments birth-order and subject-sex data were collected (since 
these classification variables are known to moderate various forms of social 


behavior). 


B. EXPERIMENT 1 
1. Method 


Ss were 71 undergraduate students enrolled in two introductory psychology 
sections at Louisiana State University in New Orleans during the Spring 
semester of 1966. The two sections were taught by the same instructor. 

The Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability (SD) scale (3) was used to 
measure the need for social approval. The authors, on the basis of much empiri- 
cal support, interpret high scores on their scale as indicative of conformance "'to 
social stereotypes of what is good to acknowledge concerning oneself in order 
to achieve approval from others.” The high scorer on the SD scale presumably 
has a strong need for the approval of others and consequently tends to present 


himself to others in such terms that he is readily approved and accepted by 


them. 
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to the remaining section. 4 instructions were prepared in the hope of changing 
the set involved in responding to the test items to test (a) the situational gen- 
erality of the responses in the group as a whole and (b) how they might affect 


the birth order by sex interaction. The two sets of instructions are reproduced 
as follows: 


N instructions: 


Dr. Becker and I are working on a project involving the use of an at- 
titude survey. Please (а) fill out the Biographic Information Form [for 
obtaining birth-order and sex data] and (b) indicate True or False on 
the special IBM answer shect in columns 1 and 2, respectively, for each 
of the 33 statements appearing on the two-page opinionnaire that will 
be passed out in a moment together with a special pencil. AII Students 


will be notified of the results of this study and given the score they ob- 
tain on this opinionnaire. 


A instructions: 


In this experiment, as in the re 
presented during a regular cl 
whatever biases a 


maining ones, materials 
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3 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SD Scores FoR EACH EXPERIMENT 
» 
Experiment (ог “соПере") 

Source 1 2 3 4 5 
Instruction (1) <.0005 <.10 <.025 
Birth order (B) <.10 <.025 
Sex (S) <.005 <.01 <.005 
IXB 
IXS 
B XS <.025 
Ix Bigs <.005 <.10 
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but also the interaction effect. One such explanation is ba 
that under N conditions, those Ss most highly motivated to gain approval will 
lie; but that under 4 conditions, where each individual’s responses will be 
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1. Method 


Ss were 256 undergraduates enrolled in four introductory psychology sec- 
tions at the University of Winnepeg during the 1966-1967 academic year. Two 
sections were taught by the same instructor and the remaining two sections, by 
two other instructors. 

The SD scale was administered to the four sections. In two sections N 
instructions were read, and in the remaining two sections 4 instructions were 
read, in all cases by the instructor.? The sections were selected at random with 
the restriction that the two sections taught by the same instructor be given 
different instructions. 


2. Results and Discussion 


The results are summarized in Figure 2 and Table 1. The most striking 
effect, in view of the flndings in the previous study, was the absence of even 
the suggestion of an instruction effect (or any interaction effect including 
instruction). However, a highly significant sex difference appeared, which was 
altogether absent in the previous study, as did a significant birth-order differ- 
ence. 

How does one explain the difference in the two studies? It is obvious that 
nationality varied; and in spite of the close similarity in language and culture 
that exists in the two nations, there is psychometric evidence of important 
differences (2). Moreover, the instructor, who presented himself as coexperi- 
menter and who read the instructions to the students, varied in unknown ways. 
Evidence is accumulating on the importance of the experimenter as a stimulus 
object (11). Either of these covariants, as well as not-yet-identified ones, may 
have been responsible for the differences found in the two experiments, differ- 
ences which we shall refer to now and later, for convenience, as "college" 
differences without isolating the particular covariant(s). 


D. EXPERIMENT 3 


А next step seemed to include consideration of two factors: (а) observation 
of a new sample of either American or Canadian undergraduates for compari- 
son with the sample in either the first or second experiment, respectively, and 
(b) greater control of the instructor-section-hour (or whatever) factor. 


1. Method 


Ss were 100 undergraduates enrolled in a single social psychology section at 
the University of Manitoba during the 1966-1967 academic year. 


2 І thank Professors Pawlicki, Robson, and Strub for their help in this experiment. 
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A instructions: 


Several members of the Psychology Department are working on a project 
involving the early detection of maladjusted or preneurotic college stu- 
dents who should be undergoing psychotherapy in one form or another. 
Previous research has shown . ... [see Experiment 1]. 


2. Results and Discussion 


87 


The results are shown in Figure 3 and Table 1. In all four cells the 4 
instructions produced lower scores than did the N instructions. 'The overall 
difference was peripherally significant. The same highly significant sex differ- 
ence that appeared in the previous study appeared again. For the first time a 
clear-cut birth order by sex interaction appeared. The interaction was similar 
to that reported by Gerard and Rabbie (8) in their study of social affiliation 
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following threat of electric shock, and by Becker (1) on the ability 
i f its source. 

a message independently o ии | u 

With national differences controlled, with instructor differences eliminated, 

and with the importance of the given instructor minimized, still a third eight- 

cell pattern emerged. Are the influences of instructor, birth order, and sex (as 

such and in interaction) so ephemeral, so contingent on subtle features found 


in one but not another “college” population? At this point we took heart from 


the sentiment expressed in the closing remarks of Sampson's (14) recent review 
of birth-order findings. 
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following question seems readily answerable. To what extent, if at all, are the 
situational discrimination effect and the Gerard-Rabbie or some other birth 
order by sex interaction effect generalizable to approval seekers of the sensi- 
tizer-type? 


1. Method 


85 were 118 undergraduates enrolled in an introductory psychology course 
at St. Paul's College during the 1966-1967 academic year. St. Paul is a 
church-affiliated college (Catholic) of the University of Manitoba. 

In this study, as in the remaining one, a new inventory booklet was used 
containing the 33 SD items and the 20 items of the revised SRS in systemati- 
cally random order. Face sheets were identical to those used in the previous 
study, except that the references to "33 statements" and "two-page opinion- 
naire" were changed to “53 statements" and “three-page opinionnaire.” Al- 
though a 25-item scale was first reported by McDavid (10, p. 16), it was later 
reduced by the removal of five items “which showed different item-whole 
correlations for the sexes . . . thus [the new scale] represents a form which is 
presumably relatively free of inherent sex differences” (personal communica- 
tion). Two changes in the SRS were made for present purposes. First, the 
original response format was changed from a four-point Agree-Disagree con- 
tinuum to a T'rue-False format in conformity with the SD scale. Second, some 
items were slightly modified on а priori grounds to move the endorsement ? 
value closer to .5. For example, "sometimes" and “often” were added to 
modify the main verb in Items 1 and 2, respectively. 


2. Results and Discussion 


The SD results are presented in Figure 4 and Table 1. A rather strong 
instruction effect was produced in contrast to the rather weak one of the pre- 
vious study. Sex differences once again were very apparent, but the birth order 
by sex interaction was absent. 

The SRS results can be seen in Figure 5. There was no hint of an instruction 
effect. The sex difference expectedly appeared again (№ < .025) and the birth 
order by sex interaction seen in the previous experiment (Gerard-Rabbie effect) 
appeared even more clearly (5 < .01). 

The differential results of the SD and SRS analyses can be interpretated as 
support for Ford's contention that defensive-denial and approval-need indica- 
tors might better not be confused in the same scale. Also, whatever may 
determine the Gerard-Rabbie effect seems to have greater influence among 
sensitizer-type individuals. Repression-sensitization (or MA) may thus be seen 
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2. Results and Discussion 


'The SD results are summarized in Figure 6 and Table 1. Almost all effects 
appeared random. The triple interaction effect was peripherally significant and 
apparently meaningless with respect to any of the previous findings. 

The SRS data appear in Figure 7. As in the previous experiment there was 
no hint of an instruction effect. Sex differences were once again present 
(» < .05). What appears as a suggestion of the Gerard-Rabbie effect for each 
of the two instruction levels is lost statistically by the symmetrical and coun- 
terbalancing properties of the two instruction-defined “triangles.” 4 

псе again, especially for the SD scores, there seemed to be the “college 
effect, the only apparent difference between the present and previous study 
being religious denomination, 
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order of experiment, were 13.13, 15.90, 14.58, 17.11, and 15.79. Further, there 
was a significant interaction between "college" and all the remaining factors. 
The instruction and sex effects were highly significant and the birth order by 
sex interaction was significant. 

The SRS data are seen in Figure 9. The “college” effect here was nil, the 
unweighted mean SRS scores being 10.61 and 10.15. The instruction effect, as 
expected, was entirely absent. The sex and birth order by sex interaction effects 
were highly significant (p < .005 for both). 

The “college” effect, as indicated earlier, is difficult to specify. Different 
response patterns have appeared across the five experiments. And so have dif- 
ferences in nationality, instructor or experimenter, secularity, religious de- 
Nomination, and, not yet mentioned, birth-order ratios. It is known that 
firstborn males are overrepresented in college (15). And so it was not sur- 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE oF SD Scores Across ALL EXPERIMENTS 
(“COLLEGES”) COMBINED 


Source df MS F p 
“College? (С) 4 2424 9.34 <.0005 
Instruction (I) 1 732.5 28.24 <.0005 
Birthorder (В) 1 14.2 <1 
Sex (S) 1 358.5 13.82 <.0005 
CXI 4 115.2 4.44 <.005 
CXB 4 70.8 2.73 <.05 
сх з 4 63.4 2.44 <.05 
IXB 1 46.3 1.78 
IXS 1 1.5 <i 
BxS 1 156.8 6.04 <.025 
CXIXB 4 134 <1 
CXIXS 4 12.4 <i 
CXBxS 4 38.4 148 
IxBxs 1 55.3 2.13 
cxixXBxs 4 132.8 5.12 <.0005 

Error 602 25.9 


uational discrimination. What follows is an adjustment in the direction of 
less favorable self-description. In making such an adjustment the Gerard- 
Rabbie effect, for some reason still not clear, is resolved.t Sensitizer-type ap- 
proval seekers without special instruction present a less favorable (at least 
to the repressor) self-description and therefore have no need to make an ad- 
Justment, One might say that they have already made the adjustment in an- 
ticipation of their own examination for truth value. In such a more stable 
circumstance, it is not too surprising that the Gerard-Rabbie effect would 
exist regardless of instruction, 

When we compare the SD scale with the SRS in terms of situational gen- 
erality, the SRS seems to be favored. From the information at hand SRS 
Scores seem relatively invariant both across “colleges” and across experimen- 
tally-induced sets. Though it may be preferable for the above reasons to 
use the SRS (except, of Course, where defensive denial itself is the object of 
study), we recommend the use of both scales simultaneously in the interest 
of adding to our knowledge of the distinction between repressor-type and 
Sensitizer-type approval seekers, 

SS 


4 
in Оне 1684 stems from the fact that the resolution was effected by a larger drop 
Sisi d У the females among the firstborns and the males among the later borns. 
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AROUSAL, ANXIETY, AGGRESSION, 
AND ATTITUDE CHANGE?! 


Department of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 


Рнпар Н. Friepman,2 Ross Buck,® AND VERNON L. ALLEN 


А. INTRODUCTION 


A number of studies have postulated various relationships among physio- 
logical arousal, psychological arousal, habit strength, and susceptibility to an 
influencing agent. Schachter (9) injected Ss with epinephrine to create sym- 
Pathetic arousal, misinformed them about its effects, and observed that Ss 
tended to copy the emotional behavior and emotional labels (euphoria and 
anger) exhibited by accomplices of the E. He interpreted these results as sup- 
porting a theoretical formulation exphasizing that when a person is physio- 
logically aroused and lacks appropriate explanation for the arousal, he needs 
to evaluate his emotions and will apply whatever cognitions are available in 
the situation to label his emotions. This formulation implies that an increase 
in physiological arousal about which a person is misinformed will lead to a 
greater susceptibility to a communication about one's emotions. 

Walters and Parke (11) have argued that the effect of physiological 
arousal is to make one more attentive to the relevant cues in the environment, 
and thus to any influencing agent or model. In the McNulty and Walters 
(8) study high school boys whose electromyograms indicated they had been 
emotionally aroused by the experimental manipulation showed greater attitude 
change after exposure to the attitudes of a stooge than did more relaxed Ss. 
These authors, along with Bandura (1), argue—and cite a number of studies 
to support this view—that experimentally produced psychological arousal also 
increases susceptibility to social influence. In general, they think that both 
Physiological and psychological arousal mediate social influence. Most of the 
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l t studies have used as the object of social influence either attitudes or 
tse 1 onses. А recent study by Bandura (1), however, found that 
гни pe 1 нае vicarious classical conditioning, was Positively 
d E ет psychological stress, but negatively related to amount of 
со С ~ ари physiological arousal (epinephrine injection). 
esce a of research relates anger and aggressive behavior to hostile 

ам and Fine (12) found that aggressively ‹ 
attituc toward juvenile delinquents after reading a derogatory article on 
тежем delinquency than 8s who Were not aggressively aroused ог who had 
read a lenient article on juvenile delinquency. To evoke the aggressive atti- 
tude it was necessary for Ss to be both angered by insults by the E and to 
have available a relevant stimulus, the derogatory article. Тће importance of 
stimulus triggers or releasing cues in evoking some form of aggression E E 
phasized in both the formulations o£ Buss (5) and Berkowitz (2, 3). Berko- 
witz (2, 3) has argued that aggressive habits, 
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of relevant cues. "The addition of 
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B. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


А total of 36 male undergraduates participated in the four experimental 
conditions in a 2 X, 2 factorial design. All were above 21 years of age, be- 
cause of the consent requirement for receiving an injection. Most of the 85 
were volunteers from undergraduate classes. А few volunteered in order to 
earn points which would count toward their final grade in an introductory 
psychology course. 


2. Procedure 


1. The Ss reported to the laboratory in the University of Wisconsin Med- 
ical School. The Ss explained to 8 that he would serve in two different inves- 
tigations and that the Es were interested in both the effects of punishment 
(or feedback) on learning and the effects of an injection of a "vitamin com- 
pound" on learning. Тће 8 was informed that both investigations were being 
conducted together because physiological measurements would be taken during 
the study. 

2. Electrodes were then attached to 8 presumably for this purpose. Тће 
E took the S’s blood pressure and heart rate, after having him sign а state- 
ment releasing the Psychology Department or Medical School from any li- 
ability for receiving the injection. 

3. All Ss filled out a “mood” questionnaire, rating their present mood 
on 10 eight-point scales (calm-tense, sad-happy, warm-cold, angry-not an- 
gry, strong-weak, passive-active, pleasant-unpleasant, slow-fast, anxious-re- 
laxed, not worried-worried). 

4. In the first phase of the experiment the 8 was told the Es were inves- 
tigating how punishment (or feedback) influenced learning in both the re- 
cipient and giver of the punishment (or feedback). Half the Ss were in- 
structed that they should give an electric shock (punishment) by pressing 
a button (Aggressive Response condition) to another S (the “recipient” and 
E’s accomplice) when this other person called out a word in a "key" category 
over the intercom. The other half of the Ss were instructed to say the word 
“one” (feedback) into a microphone (Nonaggressive Response condition) 
when the other person called out the “key” word over the intercom. The 5 
then heard repeatedly a list of 20 tape-recorded words supposedly coming 
from the “recipient,” half of which pertained to farming. In half of the cases 
the S's response was a button press, presumably giving the "recipient" an 
electric shock, and in half of the cases the S called out “one” into the micro- 
phone, giving the “recipient” feedback. The experimenter said “correct” 
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ing the use of teaching machines for college teaching. "Three minutes were 
allotted for reading the article. 

11. After reading the article, Ss filled out a questionnaire on the use of 
teaching machines for college instruction, containing nine seven-point scales 
(good-bad, worthless-valuable, active-passive, pleasant-unpleasant, weak- 
strong, successful-unsuccessful, complex-simple, important-unimportant, fool- 
ish-wise). 

12. After pretending to take heart rate and blood pressure measures again, 
the intern went on to explain in some detail that the effect of the injection 
of Suproxin, based on extensive physiological and behavioral indices, was to 
tranquilize a person. The Ss were told that they should have felt relaxed and 
euphoric after the injection, that other people described themselves after a 
Suproxin injection as not the slightest bit angry or anxious even if they had 
been beforehand. Moreover, they were shown false data showing marked de- 
creases in their own heart rate, blood pressures, and GSR readings and told 
that their physiological measures supported the research evidence. Finally, 
Ss were told that Suproxin would soon be used widely by doctors around the 
country to relieve the tension and anxieties of their patients. 

13. The Ss were then asked to fill out the "mood questionnaire" for a fi- 
nal time. 

14. They were also given a questionnaire asking them to list the major 
arguments presented in the teaching machine article. 

15. They were asked to fill out a postexperimental questionnaire assessing 
their perception of various aspects of the experiment. 


C. RzsuLTS 


An analysis of variance was conducted to determine whether the injection 
of epinephrine had produced different amounts of sympathetic arousal. Re- 
sults showed that epinephrine Ss reported (Step 15) approximately 20 min- 
utes after the injection significantly more palpitations (2 < .001) and tremor 
(p < .001) and that they were bothered more by the “vitamin” (p < .001) 
than placebo Ss. Change in heart rate and systolic blood pressure scores was 
examined from the time the E explained the purpose of the experiment to the 
5 (Step 2) until approximately eight minutes after the injection and follow- 
ing the learning task (Step 7) ; but before the teaching machine communica- 
tion (Step 10) and "intern" explanation (Step 12) was presented. Results 
revealed that heart rate change and systolic blood pressure change were both 
significantly greater by £ test ( < .10) for epinephrine Ss than for placebo 
Ss. Means and standard deviations of the physiological measures are presented 
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Analysis of variance of the teaching machine questionnaire (Step 11) in- 
dicated that the Ss in the Aggressive Response condition evaluated teaching 
machines as significantly less successful (F = 4.90, р < .05) and less im- 
portant (Е = 3.19, р < .10) than did Ss in the Nonaggressive Response 
condition. There were no significant differences between the Ss in the Epi- 
nephrine and Placebo conditions in any of the items on the teaching machine 
questionnaire. 
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changing Ss' susceptibility to a verbal communication (Step 12) designed to 
affect the Ss' labeling of their emotions. Subsequent internal analyses of the 
physiological measures also failed to find any significant differences between 
Ss who increased or decreased in heart rate or systolic blood pressure. 

Internal analyses of the mood questionnaires indicated, however, that Ss 
who were high on psychological discomfort or arousal before the verbal com- 
munication (Step 8) were more susceptible to the “relaxation” communica- 
tion (Step 12) than Ss low in psychological arousal. Pearson product moment 
correlations between prior level of mood as rated by Ss (Step 8) and change 
in the direction of the communication (Steps 8 and 13) were strongly posi- 
tive for seven items. These results are presented in Table 2. 


3. Postexperimental Questionnaire 


Aside from questions assessing the effects of the injection of epinephrine 
which were already discussed, two items showed significant differences be- 
tween conditions using analysis of variance. The Ss in the Placebo condition 
showed a significantly greater recall (Step 14) of the five main arguments 
made in the teaching machine communication than Epinephrine Ss (F = 
4.59, р < .05). The Placebo Ss evaluated the “internist” (Step 15) as sig- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SYSTOLIC BLOOD PRESSURE 
AND HEART RATE CHANGE SCORES 


Physiological 
measure Epinephrine® Placebo* 

Systolic blood pressure change 

Mean 1.13 —8.13 
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Heart rate change 
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8р 521 se 
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nificantly more qualified than Epinephrine Ss (2 = 4.08, 2 < .10), but - 
was mainly within the Aggressive Response condition (Arousal x Respo "s 
interaction, F = 7.29, $ < .02). This finding suggests that a A 
were more skeptical of the “internist’s” explanation of the physiological effec 


they felt tremors and palpitations. It follows that if Ss had previously been 
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“internist.” 
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measured by a personalized communication about one's emotion. Moreover, 
prior level of psychological arousal was more important than manipulated 
physiological arousal for susceptibility to the communication about one's emo- 
tions. This result gives partial support to the social learning view, but sug- 
gests that physiological and psychological arousal cannot be used interchange- 
ably as instigators of social influence. Additional research will be required 
to discover the conditions under which each type of arousal is most effective 
in enhancing social influence. Moreover, the present findings do not permit 
the generalization that all measures of physiological arousal will produce the 
same cognitive or behavioral effects; different results were obtained for sys- 
tolic blood pressure and for heart rate. 

Hull’s (6) learning theory applied to a social learning situation was not 
supported. Physiological arousal did not interact multiplicatively with the ag- 
gressive response in determining susceptibility toward the communications. 
There were no significant interactions between Arousal and Response on any 
measure, 

Berkowitz’s (2) learning theory of aggression was given partial support, 
as Ss who learned an aggressive response (shocking another person) as ор- 
posed to a nonaggressive response evaluated teaching machines more negatively 
on two measures after having read an article on teaching machines which had 
ues for aggression: i.e., derogatory statements. The communication about 
one s emotions did not contain aggressive cues which would elicit an aggres- 
sive attitude. Results showed, as expected from Berkowitz’s hypothesis, that 
the aggressive response condition did not differ from the nonaggressive re- 
sponse condition on the mood questionnaire. However, the aggressive response 
85 were not more derogatory of the teaching machine article under emotion- 
ally arousing conditions (epinephrine injection) than under emotionally non- 
arousing conditions (placebo injection), contrary to Berkowitz's (2) latest 
formulations. It is interesting to note that differential training in the overt, 
physically agggressive behavior of administering electric shock to another per- 
son was effective in producing a hostile attitude toward derogating teaching 
machines when cues for aggression were present (1.е., the article on teaching 
machines). This assumes that Ss in the aggressive and nonaggressive response 
conditions had the same attitudes toward teaching machines before the treat- 
ments, This finding differs from the results of Weiss and Fine (12) who 
found that Ss who were made angry and read a derogatory article later eval- 
uated the topic of the article more hostilely than nonangered Ss. The present 
data also differ from Loew’s (7) finding that the learning of a hostile atti- 
tude produced differential physical aggression. Our results must be interpreted 
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cautiously, however, since the aggressive response Ss differed from the non- 
aggressive response Ss on only two of the six evaluative items. 


E. Summary 


This experiment investigated the effects of an aggressive habit and emo- 
tional arousal, measured by heart rate, blood Pressure, and self-report, on two 
types of attitude change. The Ss were injected with epinephrine or placebo, 
and acquired an aggressive or nonaggressive habit. Then Ss read an article 
attacking teaching machines and were told that the injected “vitamin” would 
relax them. Results showed that psychological arousal was Positively related 
to degree of influence by the “relaxation” communication, but physiological 
arousal and an aggressive habit were not. Aggressive habit Ss and to a lesser 


extent physiologically aroused Ss Were most influenced by the teaching ma- 
chine article, 
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INCIDENTAL LEARNING AND MACHIAVELLIANISM** 


Department ој Psychology, University of California, Santa Cruz 


Barry McLaucHLin 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is not surprising to find that incidental learning is related to character- 
istics of the subject. One might predict, for example, that a person who scores 
high in measures of interference-proneness would recall incidental material 
better than one who scores low on such an index. In fact, Amster (1) re- 
ported that this cognitive style was associated with differences in incidental 
learning. High interference-prone subjects showed better incidental recall 
though their intentional recall was inferior. 

Personality characteristics have been related to the use of incidental visual 
stimuli (3), and Messick and Damarin (11) found that field-dependent sub- 
jects demonstrated significantly better incidental recall of facial characteristics 
from photographs than field-independent subjects. Fitzgibbons, Goldberger, 
and Eagle (5) showed, however, that field dependence is related specifically 
t» memory for socially relevant incidental material rather than incidental ma- 
terial as such. In their study both recall and recognition of social words for 
30 female subjects were found to be directly related to field dependence. 
Moreover, the high field-dependent subjects showed superior incidental learn- 
ing of social visual material as compared with neutral visual material in the 
experimental situation. 

In such studies measures of incidental learning have been used to provide 
additional information about the behavior of individuals differing along speci- 
fied personality dimensions. Similar studies have related incidental learning 
to dependency in children (e.g., 13), to creative capacity (8, 9), to anxiety 
level (10, 12), and to subject-model similarity (7). The present study uses 
the same strategy in exploring differences in incidental learning among sub- 
jects differing in Machiavellianism. 

Machiavellianism has been defined as self-initiated manipulation of others 
and is assessed by agreement or lack of agreement with Machiavellian pre- 


cepts about behavior. The Mach Scale (2) is composed of 20 such precepts. 
a 
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thing at all to make C do poorly. He was told he would be watched through 
a one-way glass window, since one purpose of the experiment was to deter- 
mine which distractions and manipulations interfered most with C's perfor- 
mance. 

S was then instructed in the operation of a tachistoscope which presented 
a list of words at two-second intervals. The list was the same as that used 
by Fitzgibbons eż al. (5), and contained 15 words judged to have clear rel- 
evance for social interaction (social words), 15 words judged to have 
no social relevance (neutral words), and six filler words placed either at the 
beginning or end of the list to control for serial position effect. The list was 
to be presented four times with a three-minute intertrial interval during 
which (С was to recall as many stimuli as possible. During the interval, as 
well as during the presentations of the list, S was instructed to do or say any- 
thing he liked to interfere with C's learning. 8 was then encouraged to think 
up manipulations and to read the list of suggested manipulations while E was 
giving C his instructions. 

Next, E went to the adjacent room where he waited a few minutes with 
C before both reentered the experimental room. C was seated in front of the 
tachistoscope and 8 beside him. E then went to the observation room on the 
left of the experimental room where he rated $ for his use of suggested ma- 
nipulations, innovative manipulations, and on the total number of disparaging 
remarks, threats, distractions, and deceptions employed. At the same time, ап- 
other rater in the observation room to the right of the experimental room also 
scored $ along these dimensions. During the learning task C responded in a 
prearranged pattern after each trial, recalling only the filler words and sev- 
eral additional, extraneous words which had not been presented on the list. 
Upon the conclusion of the learning task the observers rated $ along a seven- 
point scale for effort to manipulate and total amount of manipulation. 

b. Part 2. Е then thanked 8 and C and asked S if he would answer а few 
more questions about the experiment. 8 was told that these questions were 
intended merely to give the E some additional information about the expertly 
ment and how people reacted to it. 8 was seated in the adjacent room facing 
away from the experimental room (which could be seen through the one-way 
glass window). 8 was then asked to recall as many of the words shown to p 
Pa could. After this he was given a wie eee "e 
tds [rob group of six words two that had been 5 

elect 30 words from a sheet containing 90 words. s ail 
Д fter this $ was given a questionnaire concerning characteristics о: | i 
5 the color of hi ater, his physical characteristics, and so forth) an 
characterise; A ae uch as the number of tables it con- 
ics of the experimental room (s 
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tained and so forth). After this E left the r 
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trol over another person, or deceiving another student. Finally, he was de- 


hoaxed, paid for participating in the experiment, and asked not to talk about 
the experiment, р 


C. Resurts 


1. Part 1 


Table 1 presents a quantitative account of the amount of manipulative 
behavior engaged in by high and low Mach subjects. Тће amount of manip- 
ulative behavior attributed to each subject was determined by averaging the 
number of suggested and innovative manipulations recorded by the two ob- 
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TABLE 2 
Types OF MANIPULATIONS Usep BY HIGH AND Low Масн SUBJECTS 
AS AVERAGED ACROSS TWO OBSERVERS 


Disparaging 


Group comments Threats Distractions Deceptions 
High Mach 4.80 2.96 21.73 5.50 
Low Mach 3.23 1.30 15.88 3.50 


expressed preferences. Among those who did, however, high Mach subjects 
were more likely to express a desire to be the experimenter (3 to 1), while 
low Mach subjects had equal preferences for both roles (2 to 2). Neither 
group of subjects admitted to a suspiciousness of either E ог C. In both cases 
the mean ratings were identical, with a slight indication of suspiciousness re- 
garding E and very little regarding C. There were no significant differences 
in ratings of enjoyment of the experiment, although low Mach subjects rated 
the experiment slightly more enjoyable than did high Mach subjects, while 
high Mach subjects were higher in expressing an enjoyment of the manip- 
ulative aspects of the experiment (Table 3). None of these differences, how- 
ever, reached statistical significance. 


2. Part 2 


Mean scores for subjects on the recall and recognition of incidental verbal 
material are presented in "Table 4. In each case low Mach subjects showed 
superior incidental learning. This was not significant in the case of free recall 
(where nonparametric statistics had to be used because of heterogeneity of 
variance), but it did attain statistical significance on the more sensitive recog- 
nition measure (7 = 2.89, 2.48, and 2.16 for total, social, and neutral inci- 
dental verbal learning, ps < .05). An analysis of variance revealed main ef- 
fects for Machiavellianism (F = 10.73, df = 1, 48, р < .01) and social 
vs. neutral words (F = 6.33, df = 1, 48, » < .05), but did not reveal an 
interaction between Machiavellianism and recognition of social vs. neutral 
words (F < 1). There werg only slight, nonsignificant differences between 
the groups in recall of characteristics of the room and of E and C. Low Mach 
subjects tended to recall slightly more information about the room, while high 
Mach subjects recalled more of the characteristics of E and С. 


D. Discussion 


Previous research has indicated that subjects who score high on the Mach 
scale differ markedly from subjects who score low (6). The high Л Mach sub- 
ject has been found to be more willing to engage in manipulatory activities 
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TABLE 3 
AVERAGE RATING ON SEVEN-POINT SCALE FOR HicH AND Low Масн SUBJECTS 
5 ON ENJOYMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL MANIPULATIONS 


Enjoyed Enjoyed "A 
thinking of having Enjoyed 
Enjoyment of ways to control deceiving 
Group experiment interfere over other other Ё 
3.07 
igh Mach 4.61 4.30 3.38 
rat Mach 5.07 3.23 2.76 2.46 
TABLE 4 
MEAN Scores For RECALL AND RECOGNITION oF INCIDENTAL VERBAL MATERIAL 
Recall Recognition 
Group Total Social Neutral Total Social Neutral 
High Mach 1.92 1.30 .62 5.01 3.25 1.76 
Low Mach 3.46 2.15 131 10.30 6.46 $89 


provide further validation evi 
(6). High Mach scores see: € ethical qualms which 
i 1 manipulations. 

T recognition scores for 
This can conceivably be 
tion that irrelevant cues 
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upon the manipulation of others and the achievement of power. In this study, 
both high and low Mach subjects showed superior recognition of incidental 
social material. 

The Machiavellian personality has only recently begun to receive attention 
in personality research. What the data of this study suggest is that the Mach- 
iavellian individual is one who, among other things, thrives in situations where 
manipulatory possibilities abound. In such a setting his motivational resources 
are organized, range of attention deployment becomes restricted, and focus 
is set on those aspects of the situation that hold manipulatory potential. Less 
attention is given to peripheral environmental cues. This does not, of course, 
exhaustively define the cognitive style of the Machiavellian individual, but it 
points to some dynamic characteristics of such a personality. 


Е. SUMMARY 


Subjects scoring high and low in Machiavellianism were compared as to 
their willingness to engage in manipulatory behavior toward a fellow student 
(actually a confederate). High Mach subjects were found to be more manip- 
ulative, but to show poorer incidental verbal learning than low Mach sub- 
jects. Results were interpreted as indicating that high Mach subjects restrict 
their attention more to manipulatory possibilities of the situation and ignore 
nonrelevant cues, There was no relationship obtained between Machiavellian- 
ism and specific types of incidental verbal learning. 
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ТНЕ EFFECTS OF EGO IDENTITY AND PARTNER 
PERCEPTION ON A PRISONER'S 
DILEMMA САМЕ»: 


Department of Psychology, State University of Nexo York at Buffalo 


Marvin Н. Popp, James E. Marcia, ann Barry M. RUBIN 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Erik Erikson (11) has formulated a theory of psychosocial development 
extending from infancy to adulthood in which each phase of an individual's 
life cycle is marked by stage-specific crises of ego growth which he must re- 
solve in order to deal successfully with subsequent stages. The particular 
psychosocial crisis occurring during adolescence is "ego identity vs. identity 
diffusion" (10). In the process of synthesizing previous identifications, the 
adolescent must decide what he is to become and what are to be his beliefs 
and values. The alternative to the establishment of an ego identity is a state 
of identity diffusion in which the individual remains generally uncommitted 
to any occupational or ideological position. 

Some studies using standard psychological instruments have attempted to 
validate the concepts of ego identity (5, 9, 13, 22, 24) and identity diffusion 
(7). "These approaches to the experimental investigation of ego identity de- 
velopment have been criticized by Marcia (17) on two grounds. First, they 
have not explicitly drawn their criteria for determining extent of ego identity 
from the psychosocial sources that Erikson implies; hence, they have dealt 
primarily with the individual's "sense of identity," a concept easily confused 
with general adjustment. Second, the hypotheses tested involved only the 
grossest behavioral consequences of ego identity: the experimental situations 
chosen to validate the concept of ego identity were, themselves, almost iden- 
tical with the concept. 

Studies not susceptible to these criticisms are those by Dignan (8) and 
Howard and Kubis (14). These showed that sense of self, self-acceptance, 
and interpersonal role expectations bore a linear relationship to two ego iden- 


tity measures. Manifest anxiety scores correlated negatively with these scales. 
ee 
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Identification with the mother, measured by rated assumed similarity, was 
positively related to ego identity and to three measures of adjustment. These 
studies, however, are open to Criticism on two other counts. First, the sample 
of subjects was drawn from a midwestern Catholic Women’s college and hence 
is even less representative of American girls than Most studies employing col- 
lege females. Second, Marcia (17, 18) has demonstrated that subjects who 
closely identify with their Parents and take on their values unquestioningly 
behave in experimental Situations as one would expect of an individual 1020 
in ego identity, 

Another technique for assessing ego identity 
(17). "This consists of an inte 
tity statuses) of coping with t 


has been proposed by Marcia 
rview and scoring manual for four styles (iden- 
he identity crisis, The identity statuses comprise 
“identity achievement,” “moratorium,” “foreclosure,” and “identity diffu- 


sion.” The interview covers degree of commitment and Presence of a crisis in 
the areas of occupation and 


ideology (religious and political beliefs). Crisis 
refers to periods when the in 


dividual seems to be actively involved in choosing 
among alternative Occupations and beliefs, 


о : Commitment deals with the degree 
of investment in these i i 


occupation and ideology. The mora- 
ggling to make commitments. Fore- 
are strongly committed to the views 
usion individual may 


m mixed-motive game 
Stigating a Construct, such as 
sonal interactions, The PD per- 
irly structured setting incorporat- 


ing at least two rimary ; s Я 
р ту avlor: cooperation and compe 


tition. 
Past research on the PD 
than on the relationship between the characteris 


ers. А recent study that did 
that high n 
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subjects who accepted ethical endings with relatively few rigid and dogmatic 
explanations of this acceptance also showed the highest amount of cooperation 
in a PD game. The only other individual difference variable to receive much 
attention has been the variable of sex; however, the results of these studies 
have been inconclusive (2, 3, 4, 15, 23). 


B. Метнор 
l. Subjects and Experimenters 


Ss were 56 males and 56 females enrolled in introductory psychology 
courses at the State University of New York at Buffalo. Four experimenters 
(Es) were used: two graduate students (the senior author and a female), 
a female elementary school teacher, and a female undergraduate senior. 


2. Apparatus 

An automated version of the PD, consisting of three displays (one for 
each $ and one for the E) were employed. An $'s display consisted of four 
squares, each square displaying the number of points each player would receive 
under a specific combination of strategies. Mounted on the $'s display were 
two switches: А (cooperative) and B (competitive). In the course of the 
game, if Sı pressed switch A and S» pressed switch B, square AB would, hy- 
pothetically, be illuminated on both displays informing each player of his and 
his opponent's “payoffs.” (Of course, the E, using a prearranged schedule, in 
fact controlled which square would light up on both players' boards.) 


3. Characteristics of the Game 


The PD matrix was constructed so that the objective probability of coop- 
eration was 41% (27). In accordance with Oskamp and Perlman's finding 
(21) that higher average payoffs yielded more cooperation, a 10:4 point av- 
erage payoff was employed. Points rather than money were used, since it has 
been demonstrated that level of cooperation is not affected by this variable 
(12). i 


4. Procedure 


Each prospective 8 was interviewed to determine ego identity status (cf. 
17), Afterwards, half of the Ss were told that they would participate in the 
Second part of the experiment with another student who had just received 
the same interview, while the other half were told that they would participate 
with a psychology professor. The latter's authority and prestige were empha- 
sized by a standard speech dealing with his research and teaching background. 
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In actuality, the professor, but not the student, was a confederate. Each dyad 
(same-sex students or a male professor and a studen 
by E on how the game worked and was told that the object was to accumu- 


late as many points as they could. 'They were informed that the number of 
points received on each trial was determined by 


t) was given instructions 


their joint responses; this was 
ff matrix, after which S was 
he instructions. At that point, 
es and the game and point-ac- 
instructing 85 to press each of their 
combinations. (This was the only 
-) Displays were drawn in such a way 
of points below the word “you” in 
ded to Ss’ joint responses. Pending 
ts to wait for the “get ready" and 
ing of each trial. He then closed the 


authority condition, the two Ss, in fact, 
played separate games with E, each § i 


A 45-trial game was used. On the first 15 trials, for half of the Ss, E set 
his display so that 8 received only cooperative feedback. This was followed, 
and on trials 31 
eedback was pre- 
andom 53% cooperative, 
Ss were informed that the 


ierat d: à dr i about their understanding of the 
Бате, their strategy, and, in the igh authority co 

ndition, th tion of 

the professor. The number of trials i ер регсер 


rater reliability. 

Interrater reliability y was 73.3%, consistent with the 
7075-7576 figure eo * This figure was computed on the 164 
Ss interviewed. Elimination of 52 Ss was i 
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tions, or (c) they were randomly dropped in order to counterbalance the 
number of Ss in each cell. 

In the present study, the four identity statuses, sex of subject, order of 
feedback, and subject's perception of his opponent as an authority or nonau- 
thority figure were studied. The following hypotheses were made with respect 
to the dependent variables of amount of cooperation, matching of opponent's 
responses, and latency of response. 

la. Moratoriums, the "in crisis" status, will demonstrate their attempts to 
become independent of authority figures by making more competitive re- 
sponses in the high authority than in the low authority condition, particularly 
when the authority is seen as competitive. 

Ib. Moratoriums’ need for guidance in making their decisions will be re- 
flected in a tendency to match their responses to their partners’ significantly 
more frequently than the other statuses. 

2. Foreclosures, those who have adopted their parents’ plans for them as 
their own, will show more cooperation in the high than in the low authority 
condition. 

3. Identity diffusions will be relatively insensitive to both the status and 
feedback of the “opponent.” 

4. One or more of the identity statuses will prove chiefly responsible for 
the order effect, 

An order effect of more cooperation under the feedback moving from com- 
petition to cooperation (as compared with the reverse, cooperation to compe- 
tition) has been reported by Bixenstine and Wilson (2) and Scodel (26). 
It is possible that game and personality characteristics may have been con- 
founded in the previous studies and that the order effect may not really have 
been an inherent feature of the PD but, rather, a function of particular per- 
sonality variables. 

5. Moratorium’ insecurity and anxiety will be reflected in longer laten- 
cies of response (1, 20) when the order of feedback suggests defection (co- 
operation to competition) than when it suggests increasing cooperation. 


С. RrsurTS 


It was found from questioning Ss that it took them an average of five trials 
in each trial block to determine their partner's strategy (E’s manipulation). 
After a while they perceived a change in the other's behavior and it again 
took about five trials for them to predict that he was switching between A 
and B. Finally, after about five Bs (As) in a row, they felt he would con- 
tinue to press В (A) for a while. There were no differences among the sta- 
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i = se first five trials 
tuses on amount of cooperation or latency of response on these first five trials, 
5 a 


so that all analyses, unless otherwise noted, were performed on the last 10 
trials of each block. 


l. Co-operative Responses 


. Hypothesis Та., that moratorium’s rebellion against authority figures would 
manifest itself in the form of more Cooperation in the low authority condition 
than in the high was confirmed (F = 4.73, df = 1/24, р < .05). | у 

Hypothesis 1b., concerning moratoriums' contradictory need for guidance 
in making their decisions, was tested by chi square for those who did and did 


of cooperation un- 
gnated "matchers,? It was predicted that 
heir feedback than any other status. This 
edback conditions moved from cooperative 


= 1,5 << 401 for high authority and Y? = 
10.38, df — Di О fox low authority), 


in Previous Studies, 


05). When e 
und that only 
nificant order effect (F = 5.05, df = 


was replicated in this 
ach identity status was 
moratoriums demonstrated a sig- 
1/24, p < .05), thus confirming Hy- 


Finally, no sex differences were obtained, 


opposite feedback (F — 4.75, df = 1/ 


Evidence for the effectiveness of the treatment. condition of authority vs. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE RESPONSES OF EACH IDENTITY STATUS 
FOR THE PARTNER AND ORDER VARIABLES 


Identity status (N per cell — 7) 


Ident. ach. Mor. Fore. Ident. diff. 
Order Hi A Lo A Hi A Lo A Hi A LoA НА Lo A 
Co-operative 
to 1.86 1.86 1.28 2.57 1.81 2.05 2.00 1.52 


Competitive 


Competitive 
to 248 3.00 2.62 4.05 1.76 2.38 1.76 2.09 


Co-operative 


TABLE 2 
MEAN Response LATENCY FOR EACH IDENTITY STATUS FOR THE 
PARTNER AND ORDER VARIABLES 


Identity status (N per cell — 7) 
Ident. ach. Mor. Fore. Ident. diff. 
Order HiA LoA HiA LoA НА LoA НА LoA 


Co-operative 

to 1.16 70 1.21 80 .97 75 1.04 82 
Competitive 
Competitive 

to 1.00 83 72 E 1.73 427 42 5 
Co-operative 


nonauthority, as well as for the importance of partner perception on at least 
one PD parameter, was obtained. Subjects playing with a high authority part- 
ner took significantly longer to respond than did those in the low authority 
condition (F = 5.91, df = 1/96, p < .05). 


D. Discussion 


Results from this study may be viewed in two ways: increased construct 
validity for the ego identity statuses and establishment of some factors in- 
fluencing Prisoner’s Dilemma performance. 

With respect to the identity statuses, it was hypothesized on the basis of 
theoretical expectations and interview observations that moratoriums would 
have contradictory needs both to rebel and to seek guidance. That these needs, 
in fact, manifested themselves in the present study in a laboratory setting 
rather far removed from the situations in which identity status is ascertained 
may suggest a fairly broad explanatory power for the identity status concept 
of moratorium, ard 
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the present study contributed some new experimental evidence for the validity 
of the moratorium status. In addition, information was gained suggesting that 
some aspects of the Prisoner's Dilemma game are affected by personality 
characteristics of the players. 


E. SUMMARY 


Fifty-six college males and 56 college females were interviewed to determine 
their identity status and then played a Prisoner's Dilemma game with either 
a high or low authority opponent under feedback that changed either from 
cooperation to competition or competition to cooperation. Moratorium (in 
crisis) subjects were found to cooperate less with a high authority opponent 
than with a low authority opponent (interpreted as "rebellion") and also to 
match their responses to their opponents’ more often than the other statuses 
(interpreted as "need for guidance in decision-making"). The previously es- 
tablished higher anxiety level in the moratorium status manifested itself in 
longer response latencies when feedback moved from cooperation to competi- 
tion. Identity diffusions, who have resolved the identity crisis by remaining 
uncommitted, were unaffected by partner status or feedback manipulations. 
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VALUE STRUCTURE: ANOTHER DIMENSION TO 
ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT? * 


Department of Educational Research and Measurement, University of Kansas 


FRANK W. SCHUFLETOWSKI AND Rosert L. REED 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Rationales developed to defend the various procedures employed in attitude 
scaling techniques have not taken into account the individual's value structure 
and its relationship to his responses. With current procedures one is asked to 
respond to a series of items which are supposed to measure his degree of affec- 
tiveness toward a psychological object. If an individual were to respond posi- 
tively on only one of the items and negatively on the remaining, he would be 
classified as having a negative attitude toward the variable in question. This 
person may have an extremely positive attitude toward the variable being mea- 
sured but finds the items or criteria on the attitude instrument not all relevant 
to his value structure. That is, he may consider only one of the criteria to be 
important to him and does not care about the remaining items. Therefore, he 
has only one reason which relates to his positive affect, but he could feel just 
as strongly in favor as the individual who considered all the items to be 
meaningful and important to him. There is a question then as to the amount 
of contamination which exists in scale scores and their interpretation. 

If attitudes are to reflect а disposition toward an activity and not just mere 
verbalization, then it appears that scale scores which do not account for value 
structures lack some predictive validity. "Thus, scale scores to be meaningful 
should represent accurately the underlying dispositional or motivational urge 
of the respondents toward the psychological object. "This would also suggest 
that if values were taken into account through some additional process, a more 
precise operational definition of an attitude might be attainable. 


B. Метнор 


A possible approach to the problem of differing value strüctures for the 
Tespondents might be the employment of an item which would indicate the 
Tespondent’s judgment as to the degree of importance the attitude statement 
had for him, Such an item could include а question asking, *How important 
———— 
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is this to you?" The response categories to this question would bs the following à 
“quite important; very important; of little importance; doesn t matter to me. 
Dichotomous response categories of “quite important” or 
might serve this function just as well as the four response 
With the above context in mind, an instrument was developed to measure 
attitude toward current political issues. It was composed of 30 statements Te- 
lating to three major political issues. The first 10 statements in the instrument 
were concerned with the debt of the federal government. Items 11 through 20 
related to the federal government’s responsibility to an individual's financial 
security. The last 10 statements dealt with the issue of states’ rights. The 
respondents were composed of 250 students enrolled in an undergraduate edu- 
cational measurements course during the fall semester of 1968 at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 
The respondent was asked to specify whether he “strongly agrees,” 
is “undecided,” “disagrees,” or “strongly disagrees” w 
addition, the respondent was asked to indic 
the statement was "very important," 
or “doesn’t matter to me.’ 


of little importance” 
categories. 


“agrees,” 
ith each statement. In 
ate whether the idea conveyed by 
“quite important,” “of little importance,” 
' The objective of the scale was to determine the 


scaling rationales but were 


à ignifi antly different mean 
scores on each item. For the grou different at the one per- 
cent level, the ¢ value must е Items Which did not meet this 
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gram analysis, and four items by both techniques. For the 12 rejected items, the 
median percentage of respondents indicating an item was of little or no impor- 
tance to them was 22. For the 18 items accepted in the scales, the median was 
14. The null hypothesis that the two groups of items, accepted and rejected, 
were drawn from the same population with respect to degree of importance was 
tested by the Mann-Whitney U statistic and accepted (z = 1.61). This would 
indicate that neither technique of item selection is rejecting items on the basis 
of how important that item is to the respondents. 

Finally, the items were ordered on the basis of scalability, and this was 
compared with the percentage of importance registered by the respondents for 
these items. This was done separately for each of the three scales. Employment 
of the Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficient determined the degree of associa- 
tion. With the item analysis technique, the values of Spearman rho for the three 
scales were .77, .35, and —.39 respectively. With the scalogram analysis tech- 
nique, for the three scales, the rho values were .72, .02, and .18 respectively. 
Only the rho values of .77 (item analysis) and .72 (scalogram analysis) for 
the first scale are significantly different from zero beyond the .05 level. This 
would suggest that only with the first scale is either method of item selection 
identifying the value of the item to the respondents. 


С. ConcLusions 


It is interesting to note that a large number of respondents may agree or 
disagree with an attitude statement ; nevertheless, they indicate that the state- 
ment is of little importance to them. Therefore, the degree of favorableness or 
unfavorableness a group shows in responding to an item may not necessarily be 
related to their predisposition toward the variable being measured. 

It is difficult to see how items perceived as being unimportant by respondents 
could contribute much in identifying a group’s emotional urge or disposition 
toward an object or activity. Furthermore, it seems questionable whether such 
scales have a sound basis for additivity. 

The measurement of value structure by the use of the importance-unimpor- 
tance continuum should be considered a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for item selection. Items judged as being important by respondents may not 
always contribute to the measurement of a particular variable; however, no 
item offers much predictive value on that measurement continuum unless it is 
a relevant criterion in the value structure of the sample. 


CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of a stan- 
dard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can be 
obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications 


Service. 
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ADOLESCENT SUICIDE AND PREMARITAL 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOR*? 


Suicide Prevention and Crisis Service, Buffalo 


Davin LESTER 


The present study was designed to investigate the relationship between the 
frequency of adolescent suicide in a society and the attitudes toward premarital 
sexual behavior in the society. The impetus for such a study came from a sug- 
gestion of Kluckhohn? that adolescent suicide would occur more where pre- 
marital sexual expression was severely punished, an hypothesis that appears to 
be a special case of the more general thwarting-disorientation theory of suicide 
proposed by Naroll.? 

The data for the sexual behavior of a sample of nonliterate societies came 
from Zern* who provided ratings of the societal attitude toward premarital 
intercourse and pregnancy and ratings of the frequency of occurrence of these 
behaviors. Each society rated by Zern was examined with the use of the Human 
Relations Area Files and everything written about suicide in the societies was 
noted. Krauss and Krauss? used the technique of examining each case of suicide 
reported in a society and of using the number of cases as an index of the fre- 


quency of suicide in the society. "The validity of the method can be evaluated 
pu 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 20, 
1970, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. 

> Kitty Priebe was the research assistant for this study. 

3 Kluckhohn, C. Mirror For Man. New York: Whittlesey House, 1949. Р, 170. 

Ў. Naroll, R. Data Quality Control. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1962. 5 

Zern, D. The relevance of family cohesiveness as a determinant of premarital 

sexual behavior in a cross-cultural sample. J. Soc. Psychol., 1969, 78, 3-9. А 

5 Krauss, H, & Krauss, B. Cross-cultural study of the thwarting disorientation 


theory of suicide. J. Abn, Psychol., 1968, 73, 353-357. 
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by the success of studies in supporting predictions and Krauss and Krauss e 
successful. In this study the dependent variable was the proportion of cases о 
suicide reported by ethnographers as committed by adolescents, Use of the 
proportion reduces bias due to the attention given by the ethnographer to sui- 
cide.9 . n | 

Of the 40 societies, 11 had no mention of suicide in the Files and a further 
12 contained no mention of individual cases of suicide. There were eight possi- 
ble tests of the hypothesis with the use of the Пага? The association was ex- 


amined for both premarital intercourse and Pregnancy values and norms for 
à 


males and females,’ 


For males and females, respectively. 
lescents was correlated (Spearman r. 
marital intercourse values, +-.07 (а = 11) and —15 (n = 10) 
norms, —.01 (п = 9) and —40 (n = 10) i Pregnancy values, — 09 er. 
and +.07 (n = 10) ; and Pregnancy norms —.23 (n 
The sample size for each of these Correlations was less th 
size of 40 due to inadequate data for arriving at a rating, Of liens 
lations, none reached Statistical signi. 
in the predicted direction (six o 
the predicted direction indic; 


istically greater 
than would be expected on the basis of chance, (5 


4 А = .14), hus, the present 
study failed to support Kluckhohn’s suggestion, 


» the proportion of suicides 


among ado- 
ank-order) with the following 


results: pre- 
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Suicide-Prevention and Crisis Service, Inc. 
560 Main Street, Suite 405 


Buffalo, New York 14202 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what we 
think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained by 
communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by requesting 
tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE ON INITIAL SCALE POSITION 
AND PRIMACY-RECENCY EFFECTS* 


Department of Psychology, Loyola University of Chicago 


Homer Н. Јонмѕох 


Given two successive and opposing communications, will the greater per- 
suasive effect be produced by the first communication (primacy) or by the 
second communication (recency) ? The formula for determining the primacy- 
recency effect is ( affirmative-ncgative sequence groups posttreatment score mi- 
nus their pretest score) minus (negative-affirmative sequence groups posttreat- 
ment score minus their pretest score). If the sign of the resulting difference 
score Is positive, it indicates a primacy effect; and if the sign is negative, it indi- 
cates a recency effect. This method may itself bias the results in the direction of 
recency effects in that subjects who tend toward extreme ends of the scale can 
only show movement to one of the messages when it is presented second. For 
example, an extreme affirmative subject can be influenced by a negative message 
whether it is presented first. or second. However, he can only show scale move- 
ment to the affirmative message when it is presented second (assuming some 
movement to the first message) because he is initially at the affirmative end 
point of the scale. This greater freedom of movement for the second message 
should lend to a tendency toward recency effects for extreme scoring subjects. 

To test this hypothesis, 222 students from introductory psychology courses 
at Loyola University served as subjects. Materials and procedure were taken 
from Lund.1 The subjects responded to an attitude questionnaire, one item of 
Which assessed their attitudes on "Is the protective tariff a wise policy for the 
e 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 11, 1969. 
Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. i 
Lund, Е. H. The Psychology of belief. IV. 'The law of primacy in persuasion. J. 
Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 183-191. 
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ubt), Subjects then read an affir- 
topic. They then indicated their 


were randomly as- 
ts) to either the aflrniative-negative or the 
negative-affirmative Sequence, 


'The Comparisons Teported here are on 202 subjects who h 
Scores between zero and +10.2 Тће Combined dat 
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THE EFFECTS OF RISK-TAKING TENDENCIES AND 
INCENTIVE CONDITIONS ON THE PERFORMANCE 
OF INVESTMENT GROUPS* 


Department of Psychology, Memphis State University 


MICHAEL Luprer 


Kogan and Wallach? noted that individual and group frames of reference 
have been Separate in risk-taking studies. The present study attempted to 
unite these frames of reference by forming groups whose members displayed 
similar risk-taking tendencies and to observe the effect of this individual vari- 
able on a variety of group variables. 

An individual's tendency toward low, moderate, or high risk was determined 
by his score on the "choice dilemmas questionnaire"? Groups, composed of 


hour sessions to play a modified version of the Project SOBIG Stock Market 
Game.? During the initial phase of this two-phase study, realistic incentive 
Was created by requiring each $ to invest $3 of his own on the chance of in- 
creasing or decreasing its value, This requirement diminished the pool of vol- 
unteers and only 11 teams of homogeneous risk-taking disposition could be 
formed. In addition, 7 teams of heterogeneous tendencies participated. During 
the second phase, in order to attract more volunteers to homogeneous teams, 
cach $ was given а $5 stake, which increased or decreased depending on his 
team’s performance, Fourteen teams of homogeneous disposition and 4 
heterogeneous teams participated. It was expected that groups differing in risk- 
taking disposition would employ different strategies, which would be reflected 
among the dependent variables: number of bonds purchased, total lots of 
Stock transacted, number of Tequests for market information, net gain or loss, 
and stability of the influence hierarchy (i.e., the session-by-session consistency 
of each member’s degree of influence on his group’s investment decisions). To 
=: 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп January 28, 

1270 Copyright, 1970, by Тће Journal Press. у 

Kogan, N,& Wallach, M. A. Risk taking as a function of the situation, the per- 
Son, and the group. In T. M. Newcomb (Ed.), New Directions in Psychology III. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1967. Pp. 111-278. 
4. Kogan, N., & Wallach, M. A. Risk Taking: A Study in Cognition and Personal- 
ity. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964. 

Kennedy, J. Experimenter’s manual for Project SOBIG Stock Market Game. Un- 
published manuscript, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 1961. The modi- 
fied version may be obtained from the author of this paper. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of tran- 
scending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the 
results can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, 
when indicated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary 


Publications Service. 
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ABILITY GROUPING: ITS EFFECTS ON ATTITUDES* 


Department of Education, Chicago State College 


EARL J. OcrETREE 


А recent study by the writer on the attitudes of inner-city elementary school 
children placed in different ability groups revealed the awareness of pupils to 
their ability group placement and the status and stigma attachments thereto. 

The writer administered a questionnaire to 172 fifth and sixth graders in a 
public school. Grouped by ability into three groups—A, B, and C, highest to 
lowest respectively—the sample was 90 percent Negro of lower socioeconomic 
status. 

The results were as follows in response to the questions: (а) “Do you feel 
like staying away from school often ?"—A greater percentage of the В (21%) 
and C (1876) as opposed to 1% of the A group desired to stay away. Teachers 
reported greater absenteeism among the two lower groups. (^) “Do you like 
being in this group ?"—7646 of the A, 45% of the B, and only 26% of the C 
group responded in the affirmative. (с) “Are you proud of this group ?”—53% 
of the A, 26% of the B, and 24% of the С group gave a “yes” response. (4) 
"Do you think this is a smart group 2'—48% of the A, only 6% of the B, and 
only 1075 of the C group though it was. (e) “Do you think this is a dumb 
Eroup ?"— 170 of the A, 24% of the B, and 21% of the C group responded in 
the affirmative ; while 72% of the A, 48% of the B, and 38% of the C group 
gave a negative response. 

Group Placement satisfaction was revealed by the following responses: "In 
———— 


> Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 6, 
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which group would you like to be placed ?”. 


group A, 26% group B, 076 group C, and 43% indicated a Remy 
group. Of the B group, 48% chose group A, 30% group B, 7% group C, a 


15% heterogeneous. Of the C group, 52% preferred group A, 37% group B, 
0% group C, and 3% the h 


or heterogeneous group placement. 


Their replies to the open-ended questions, "How do you feel about being 
placed in this group?" were as follow: 


Group А: This is a smart group. I like it here, T don't like to be with stupid 
kids. 
Group B: Give me 


A Group. I like this group, I'm gl 


ad I'm not in the 
dumb group. 


Group C: Рт dumb. Ple 
class is bad. I fee] So good in another class, 


B д: . 2 
To the second open-ended question: “Why were you placed in this group? 
responses were as follows: 
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RESPONSE SETS OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN STUDENTS* 


Departments of Educational Psychology, State University 
of New York at Albany and Fukushima University 


Lronarp V. Gorpon AND AKIO KIKUCHI 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Zax and Takahashi (11) compared the “extremeness” and "neutralness" 
responses of American and Japanese students on semantic differential scales, 
using Rorschach inkblots as stimuli, and found that the Japanese made pro- 
portionately fewer extreme and more neutral responses than did the Americans. 
They interpret the obtained differences in “response styles” in terms of differ- 
ences in child-rearing practices in the two cultures. 

'The present study is concerned with a comparison of the same response 
sets in the same cultures, but differs from the earlier study in several respects. 
Most important, the technique of analysis will permit a determination of 
whether an extremeness response actually occurs in the Japanese culture—an 
assumption made by Zax and Takahashi but never tested. The stimulus mate- 
rial will have a uniform rather than a varying meaning to the respondents, 
thus facilitating interpretation of the results. Further, the extremeness response 
set measure employed is independent of the frequency with which the subjects 
endorse the negative or positive alternatives. "Thus, cross-cultural response-set 
comparisons are not confounded by cross-cultural differences in responses to 
content, a problem encountered by Zax and Takahashi (12). 


B. PROCEDURE 


The School Environment Preference Schedule or SEPS (4), the research 
instrument used in the present study, measures the extent to which the student 
accepts those attitudes, values, and behaviors that are fostered in traditional 
school environments. Following are several specimen items: 


Older people are in the best position to make important decisions for 


young people. 3 ^ 
ut is not wise for a student to complain about the school's way of doing 
things. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 28, 
1970, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 


research. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. a 
1 Professor Kikuchi Sula BUR Associate in the Program for Behavioral Re- 


search, State University of New York at Albany, during 1968-1969. 
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It is better to have 


а set of rules to follow than to have to decide right 
and wrong for oneself. 


Each of the 24 items in the SEPS is responded to on a five-point scale: 
"Strongly Agree" (SA), "Agree? (A), "Undecided" (U), "Disagree" (D), 
and "Strongly Disagree" (SD). Each item is worded s 


o that agreement would 
reflect acceptance of the bureaucratic norm. 


No attempt is made to control for 
cence itself appears to characterize 
apanese form of the SEPS (8), which is parallel 
y-item, was used along with the original for the 

Were administered respectively to counterpart 
€ students of both sexes in Fukushima, Japan, 


› 10) was followed. In 


" by 1 and computing the 
), obtained by weighting 
" by 1 and computing the 
an indication of the strength of 

continuum, Ја i dent 
of the number of such responses, аи 


Performed for the 12th grade 
“moment correlations among 
d for the samples of 144 male 


male and 87 female American students. 


ab Opposite direction, R 
four samples are Positive (Table 1), The magnitud 


Japanese students (.42 and -39) is very similar to that obtained for the corre- 
sponding American samples (.41 and 35) and is typical of that reported by 
other investigators KAM | 


elationships for all 
€ of the correlations for the 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS AMONG SEPS SCORES FOR JAPANESE AND AMERICAN MALE AND 
FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


P X T 
Students Male Female Male Female Male Female 
C Japanese ages .88** —.08 —.09 —.52** —.68** 
American 83** .82** —.08 —28*e —.60** —.64** 
P Japanese .06 —.05 —24** —.52%% 
American .00 —.23* —.38** —.23* 
X Japanese 42% oue 
American 418% Ag 


Note: C — Conventional, P — Proportion Agree, X — Extremeness Agree, Y — Ex- 
tremeness Disagree. 

* Significant at the .05 level 

** Significant at the .01 level. 


Very high correlations between C and Р scores, noted in previous American 
studies, had served as a basis for the recommended substitution of the response- 
set-free P score for the C score. High correlations between these scores are 
observed both for the Japanese and American samples. 

"The very low correlations of the C and P scores with the X scores and the 
substantial correlations of the C and P scores with the Y scores, found in both 
cultures, had also been noted in the American studies. These differences between 
the X and Y scores in their relationships to the total scores, which are signifi- 
cant at the one percent level in all but one instance, reflect the greater dis- 
criminating power of negative response alternatives as compared with positive 
alternatives. 

Any differential tendency to mark “Undecided” responses would be found 
by simply comparing the percentage of such responses in the two cultures. 
Percent responses for each of the five alternatives are presented by sex and 
culture in Table 2 for the combined samples of 10th and 12th grade students. 


TABLE 2 
A COMPARISON OF PERCENT RESPONSES TO EACH ALTERNATIVE MADE BY JAPANESE AND 
AMERICAN STUDENTS, SEPARATELY BY SEX 


Response alternatives 


Sex N SA A U D SD 
Male 

Japanese 285 8.0 16.1 26.7 29.7 19.6 
American 192 7.2 23.6 15.4 36.8 17.0 
P == 05 -01 — = 

Female 
Japanese 92 63 17.9 29.1 32.2 14.2 
5.6 22.2 144 374 20.2 


American 206 
P 
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ericans to make the ped 
; our 
mediate “Agree” and “Disagree” responses. However, only one of the 


en 2 ; es 
differences is statistically significant, Parenthetically, none of the differenc 
between sexes, within cultures, is significant (» < .05). 


ure and does not differ in its strength or con- 
tribution to scale Variance from that found in the United States. None of the 
veen Corresponding correlation coefficients for 
five percent level, Additionally, the tendency to 
“Strongly Agree” or “Strongly Disagree,” when 


hold in that country as well. 
American students ae 

use the middle or “undecided’ 
anations based on relevant test data are 
ordon (9) found that American high school students 
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Ап alternate interpretation is plausible considering the somewhat socially 
undesirable nature of the SEPS content to these students. Item analysis data 
in both cultures have repeatedly shown that the "Undecided" and "Disagree" 
responses are very similar to one another in their relationships both to the total 
SEPS score and to external criteria. Thus, for many individuals the “Unde- 
cided” response may simply represent a disinclination to indicate disagreement. 
The difference between the Japanese and the Americans in their use of these 
functionally equivalent response alternatives is similar to the difference be- 
tween the diplomat and the lady, the Japanese in his use of "Undecided" being 
more like the diplomat, who when he says "maybe" really means "no." 


Results of this and other studies that have reported significant cross-cultural 
differences in response sets where Likert-type response format has been used 
have important implications for the investigator who intends to employ this 
format in comparative opinion or attitude research. Significant differences ob- 
tained between cultures could well result solely from response set differences, or 
nonsignificant findings could be due to disregarded response set differences. 
Thus, the investigator is cautioned against making inferences regarding cultural 
differences in the absence of response set information.* 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this study is to discover how modernization affects the way in 
which Xhosa men construe themselves. In order to do this it is necessary to 
establish criteria for distinguishing between modern and traditional Xhosa and 
to develop a method of studying self-constructs. The criteria for assessing 
modernity in this study are those which have been generally used (2, 35, 6; 
14) : that is, degree of urbanization, level of formal education, and the skill 
required for work done in an industrial or bureaucratic setting. ‘The method 
for studying self-constructs was based on the repertory grid technique developed 
by Kelly (5). 

Personal constructs are often studied by asking persons to reveal, in a sys- 
tematic way, the similarities and differences which they think are important be- 
tween elements representative of a domain under investigation (1, 5). The 
domain under investigation in the present study is the respondent's self and 
people of different levels of modernity. Kelly (5) regards the similarities and 
differences which a person sees in his environment as products of his personal 
construct system, a system which determines the choices available to him. А 
set of constructs elicited in the domain of modern/traditional people should 
show how the person structures this domain, and the way in which he applies 
the constructs of this domain to himself should reveal his personal choices with 
regard to becoming or not becoming modern. 

What sorts of constructs would we expect of people who are modern or 
potentially modern? We would expect them to possess constructs which make 
it possible for them to appreciate the major dimensions of public change in the 
same way that other people who have adapted to these changes appreciate them. 
Someone who frequently construes those around him as educated /illiterate 1s 
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which has to be construed by the individual and that for this reason modern 
people construe more variously. The difficulty with this idea is that we have no 
way of assessing the variety that has to be construed to achieve different kinds 
of adaptation. The world may be very complex, but it may not be necessary to 
understand very much of it. Тће etiquette and social arrangements of people 
steeped in tradition may require very fine perception of nuances which are not 
required by modern social arrangements. A second source of complexity looks 
more substantial. Here, the contention is that formal education gives people a 
special skill in construing events in varied and complex ways. Those accus- 
tomed to schoolroom exercises might be expected to perform with greater sub- 
tlety on a task of this sort. 

3. The constructs of modern Xhosa are more permeable than those of 
traditional Xhosa. Permeable constructs can be applied to a wider range of 
novel events than impermeable constructs (5). The construct westernized/ 
traditional is more permeable than the construct doesn’t wear beads/wears 
beads because new features, such as smokes cigarettes, drives a car, or plays 
tennis, could easily be subsumed by the former but not by the latter, A man 
living with change might, instead of developing more varied constructs, develop 
more powerful and general ones. Both techniques seem to be necessary in 
coping with the various levels of discrimination required in adaptive behavior. 
Under some circumstances broad distinctions may be sufficient; under others, 
very fine ones may be necessary for optimal choice behavior. 

4. There is less tension between the self and the ideal self in modern than 
in traditional groups. In the educated group which is already adapting to life 
in the modern world we can expect a positive relation between self and ideal 
self. This does not imply complete self-satisfaction, but merely that there is no 
radical opposition between what a man is and what he would like to be. This 
becomes clear if we consider the Position of a latent modern in the urban un- 
educated and unskilled group (see Table 1). If he construes himself in terms 
of not possessing skills, education, prestige, security, or a future, he must see а. 
radical opposition between what he is and what he would like to be. In the rural 
traditional group particular circumstances make us expect negative correlations 
between self and ideal self. This does not flow from any definite theoretical 
Position, but simply from the observation that life in unproductive villages de- 
pleted of able-bodied men who are away working as migrant laborers is likely 
to produce considerable tensions between what one is and what one would like 
to be. These conditions are widespread in the Ciskei and Transkei, though 


they may not be true of all parts of Africa. 
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TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF SAMPLE IN TERMS OF DEGREE OF MODERNIZATION > 
| G Modernity 
J rou 292 те 
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3 
Urban modern 1 10 skilled workers, Average 12 


years’ formal education. 3 
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workers. ; 
2 10 high school students, Average 
10 years’ formal education. 
10 skilled Workers, Average 13 
years' formal education, 6 
Professional, 4 clerical. 
4 10 high school students. Average 1 
9 years’ formal education. 
Urban traditional 5 10 unskilled manual workers. 1 
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cation. АП laborers, 
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2. The Repertory Grid Test 


For the full rationale of repertory grid tests see Kelly (5) and Bannister 
(1). A repertory grid consists of a set of elements and a set of constructs ap- 
plied to these elements. In our experiments the elements were 18 photographs; 
only two constructs, like self and like ideal self, were supplied. The elements 
were chosen to represent a large range of familiar figures, all African. We 
used photographs of traditional, modern, and transitional figures, but all of 
these could be characterized in other ways; we are merely revealing our own 
way of construing these figures when we describe them in this way: (а) The 
traditional figures were a patriarch with his wives, initiates, a woman wearing 
beads, a woman with a basket of maize, and a woman ploughing. (b) The 
transitional figures were an herbalist, a farmer, a bricklayer, a rural school 
teacher in an open-air school, a policeman, and a town woman with her baby. 
(c) The modern figures were tennis players, an urban man in his living room, 
a student in a library, a typist, a medical doctor, a radio, announcer, and a 
nurse. The set was sufficiently rich to represent many figures met in everyday 
life. 


3. Procedure 


The interviewing was done by four interviewers, who are all well known 
and, as far as could be determined, highly esteemed in their communities. Тло 
worked in different rural areas (Tsomo, Icacadu, and Lumku), and two 
worked in Guguletu and Langa, urban centers near Cape Town. It was ex- 
plained that the interviewers were working for the University of Cape Town, 
and that the purpose of the interview was to discover what people thought of 
the figures represented in the photographs. The way in which we proposed to 
find out was to present three at a time and ask which two were similar and 
how the third differed from these two. An example was given, with the use of 
such animals as a dog, a goat, and a horse. It was emphasized that they could 
be grouped in various ways, none of which was better than the others. We 
were interested in their thoughts about these people, and would like them to put 
together the two who resembled each other in a way which seemed to be im- 
portant. 

Members of all groups except the urban and rural youths who were not at 
School (Groups 6 and 8), were presented with 18 triads, in a standard order. 
То Groups 6 and 8 only nine triads were presented, since the interviewers 
found it difficult to gain interviews with youths falling into these categories. 
Thus, each person could produce a maximum of 18 different constructs, elicited 
by the 18 different triads, but most people produced far fewer. 
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education. Traditional men used such constructs as work hard/work easy, ac- 
tive/passive, indoor/outdoor, women and initiates/men, happy/less happy, 
successful/unsuccessful and constructs relating to type of clothing. This prob- 
ably means that the traditional group, as а group, is less univocal than the 
modern group in what it considers to be important personal attributes. The 


hypothesis is accepted. 


2. Hypothesis 2 


By Hypothesis 2 we expect the modern to use more different constructs than 


the traditional groups. Complexity in construing should be inversely related to 
the amount of variance accounted for by the first component if each matrix of 
figures ranked according to constructs is subjected to components analysis. It 
turns out that there are many complications. Persons using superordinate 


constructs may produce a system that hangs together more tightly than persons 


who use less superordinate constructs, and their system thus appears to be less 
complex. The modern population did tend to use more superordinate constructs 
than the traditional population. The figures show that the average magnitude 
of the first component in all groups was virtually the same. The first component 
accounted for 62 percent of the variance in the modern group (over both sets of 
elements) and 61 percent of the variance in the traditional group. The hy- 


pothesis is rejected. 


3. Hypothesis 3 


By Hypothesis 3 we would expect to find a greater incidence of impermeable 
constructs in the traditional than in the modern groups. By impermeable con- 
structs we shall mean concrete, specific constructs with a limited range of 
convenience referring to dress (“good display of beadwork,” “he’s wearing a 
uniform"), posture ("they are standing over their work"), complexion (“this 
one has a bad complexion"), and literal identification of job (“this is a brick- 
layer, that one’s a doctor, and that’s a nurse”). Such constructs have a limited 
value in subsuming new events. An immediate test of their limited range of 
convenience is that they cannot be used to rank all the figures in the display. 
Table 2 is set up by including all who make some use of impermeable constructs. 
This table contains a major surprise: the distinction is rural/urban rather than 
modern/traditional. Is this a reflection of the fact that urban life, rather than 
modern life, requires anticipation of the new? Not only do more rural than 
urban men make some use of impermeable constructs, but they emit them at a 
higher frequency. 


The similarity between permeable constructs and abstract classification will 
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TABLE 2 
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numbers of entries, since the urban and rural unschooled responded to one set 
only—the work set. The 20 respondents in each of the modern groups pro- 
duced two self ideal-self correlations each; the 10 adult workers in each of 
two traditional groups also produced two self ideal-self correlations each; but 
the 10 youths in each of the traditional groups produced only one self ideal-self 
correlation each. 

The hypothesis is confirmed. There are more negative correlations between 
self and ideal self in the traditional than in the modern groups (36 percent 
against eight percent). The rural traditional group appears more satisfied with 
itself, as a group, than the urban traditional group, and on breaking it down 
we can discover why this is so. In the rural traditional group there is a strong 
core who define both their self and their ideal self (50 percent) by reference 
to traditional figures, such as the woman ploughing, the initiates, and the 
patriarch. The rural traditional group is very clearly split. Half put the tradi- 
tional figures at the opposite pole to their ideal selves, half put the traditional 
figures at the same pole as their ideal selves. The important thing is that the 
reversal, when it occurs, is complete. This indicates that there are some tradi- 
tionals in the true sense of the work, clinging to traditional aspirations and 
identifications, and some latent moderns who in spite of all external appearances 
would like to move into the modern industrial world. If the rural traditional 
group contained fewer latent moderns than the urban traditional group, which 
is composed almost entirely of latent moderns, it is possible that this accounts 
for the difference in apparent self-satisfaction in the two groups- In fact this 
is so. The latent moderns in the two groups supply the negative correlations. 

The power of repertory grid techniques in recovering features of self-con- 
struing are shown up very well by this example. "This has a bearing on Lerner's 
(6) contention that traditionals were unable to conceive of themselves in the 
places of prestigious figures beyond their village boundaries, whereas the con- 
sumers of mass media were easily able to do this. Men in our sample showed no 
hesitation in identifying with the doctor or the tennis player. The main point 
to note is that the images were presented visually, so that all a respondent had 
to do to indicate that he preferred to be, let us say, like the doctor rather than 
like the policeman, was to place the doctor closer to his ideal self than he placed 
the policeman. There was a concrete arrangement of pictures in order of pref- 
erence. The task was much simpler than Lerner’s task. For this reason we 
are confident that traditionals who placed the traditional figures closer to their 
ideal self than the modern figures were expressing an actual preference and not 
an inability to conceive of any other possible arrangement. 
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is easier to work horizontally to constructs at the same level of superordination, 
or down, to constructs dependent upon the superordinate node, than up from 
low-level concrete or impermeable constructs. The upper nodes may not even 
be there. This whole matter is still open to experimental test. 

Since in our study we did not press for superordinates where they were not 
produced, we cannot contend with great confidence that they were not there. 
However, our argument turns upon their accessibility as much as their avail- 
ability (9). 

The existence of а permeable construct accessible only on rare o 
after prolonged effort will play а limited role in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual unless that construct is made more salient. 

The demonstration of increasing cognitive power across groups sets 4 prob- 
lem with which construct theory will have to cope more fully than it has in 
the past. The modulation corollary, which postulates that variation in a con- 
struct system is limited by “permeability of the constructs within whose range of 
convenience the variants lie” (5) applies equally to construct theory as а set 
of constructs. Fortunately, the appropriate node is provided in this very corol- 
lary for further development. A Piaget-type analysis of the development of 
constructs is required. 

Permeability may be a function of the various forms of "syntax of equiva- 
lence" (11) which achieve it in different ways. Superordination may bea 
characteristically modern and urban way of handling large ranges of events 
without sacrificing precision. The burden of an accumulation of concrete 
constructs may not be too vast in a society dedicated to remaining the same. 
In “cold” societies, where it is sought to “annul the possible effects of historical 
factors,” constructs may operate quite differently than they do in''hot"soci- 
eties, which succeed in “internalizing the historical process and making it the 
moving power of their development” (7, РР. 233-4). 


ccasions OT 


E. SUMMARY 


Several differences were found between modern and traditional Xhosa. 
Members of the modern group showed greater homogeneity in construing 


themselves, used more permeable constructs which covered wider ranges of 


events, and had the self and ideal self more closely related than in the tradi- 


tional group. The greater diversity of self-constructs in the traditional group 15 


taken to imply that it is falling apart, and that there is low agreement about 
how members ought to see themselves, à conclusion which is confirmed by the 


low self- ideal-self correlations in this group. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The authors of The Authoritarian Personality (1) originally reported corre- 


lations ranging from .65 to .75 between authoritarianism and ethnocentrism in 
a series of North American samples. Subsequent research, reviewed by Titus 


and Hollander (9), substantially confirmed these findings, which may be taken 
tudes can be ac- 


to imply that about 50 percent of the variance in race atti 
counted for in terms of underlying personality differences. The importance of 
this implication lies in the fact that attitudes which fulfil basic needs in the 
personality are characteristically rigid and are not easily changed. The specific 
function fulfilled by the race attitudes of authoritarian personalities, in terms 
of Katz and Stotland's (5) functional theory, is primarily ego defense, and 


ego-defensive attitudes have been found to be particularly resistant to all at- 


tempts to change them. 
In societies characterized by high levels of culturally tolerated race prejudice, 
the relationship between authoritarianism and race attitudes is not clear. On 
the one hand, there is some reason to conjecture that such societies automa- 
tically display a correspondingly high incidence of authoritarianism (2, 7, 10), 
and thus the correlation between authoritarianism and race prejudice may be 
as high in these societies as in any others. However, too little is known about 


the genesis of authoritarianism to develop such an hypothesis fully. 

On the other hand, there are reasons for formulating the opposite hypothesis, 

and for predicting low correlations between authoritarianism and race preju- 

dice in highly prejudiced societies. In societies in which race prejudice 15 
be no higher than 


normally encouraged, the incidence of authoritarianism may 
uals may be expected to 


in other societies, but nonauthoritarian individ 

adopt prejudiced attitudes simply in order to be accepted as normal members 
of the society. If this hypothesis is correct, authoritarianism would be a poor pre- 
dictor of race attitudes in such a society, and the prejudiced attitudes of many 
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B. METHOD 
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gest that barely seven percent of the variance in race attitudes in this sample 
can be accounted for in terms of authoritarianism as measured by the forced- 
choice F scale. The correlations are strikingly lower than those found in the 
United States, and also somewhat lower than those found in South Africa by 
Pettigrew (6); who used a form of F scale susceptible to acquiescence response 
style. 

The results of this study support а theoretical interpretation of prejudiced 
attitudes in societies characterized by high levels of culturally tolerated prej- 
udice, which views such attitudes as serving а utilitarian rather than an ego-de- 
fensive function for many of its (nonauthoritarian) members. Since utilitarian 


attitudes are considered comparatively amenable to change in response to 


changing conditions in the objective social environment (particularly reference 
groups), one implication of these findings is that prejudiced attitudes 1n white 
South African society may not possess the intrinsic rigidity characteristic of 


prejudiced attitudes in the United States and elsewhere. 


D. SuMMARY 

The relationship between authoritarianism and race attitudes in white South 
African society was investigated by means of a forced-choice F scale, а unidi- 
mensional and highly discriminating scale to measure attitudes toward Afri- 
cans, and a social distance questionnaire. These instruments were administered 
to 60 white South African students, and the resulting correlations between 
authoritarianism and the prejudice measures were found to range from .23 to 
.33. The correlations are strikingly lower than those recorded elsewhere, and 
somewhat lower than previous correlations recorded in South Africa. These 
results are interpreted as suggesting that in a society in which race prejudice is 
encouraged, prejudiced attitudes serve а utilitarian function for many of its 
members, rather than an ego-defensive function. They are therefore probably 
not as incorrigible as prejudiced attitudes in other societies. 
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CASTE PREJUDICE AND ITS PERCEPTION BY HARIJANS* ! 


Department of Psychology, University of Lethbridge, Canada 


SaNTOKH S. ANANT 


А. INTRODUCTION 


‘The phenomenon of caste attains a special significance in 558,000 villages of 
India, where more than 80% of 540 million Indians live. In the village the 
caste-system manifests itself as a vertical structure in which individual castes 
are hierarchically graded and kept permanently apart, and, at the same time, 
are linkéd by well-defined expectations and obligations which integrate them 
into the village social system. The horizontal ties of a caste are also important, 
as a caste group living in one village has strong links with its counterparts in 
other villages, and, in several spheres of life, the members of the same caste 
living in different villages tend to act together (7). The highest in the tradi- 
tional caste-hierarchy are Brahmins, with their functions of teaching and 
preaching, followed by Kshatriyas (rulers and soldiers), Vaishyas (agricul- 
turalists and traders), and Sudras (the manual workers, artisans etc.), in that 
order. The so-called “Untouchables” (referring to the practice of avoidance of 
physical contact with them by caste Hindus) are not considered to be in the 
caste-hierarchy. These were the people who were thrown out of the caste- 
system for certain violations of the caste code and were permanently condemned 
to inhuman conditions. The problem of the caste does not consist of this division 
of society into well-defined groups; but of the functional relationships between 
various castes; especially between caste Hindus and the “Untouchables,” lately 
called Harijans (a term used by Mahatma Gandhi) and Scheduled Castes 
(referring to the castes listed in a schedule given special privileges under the 
Constitution. In addition to the Harijans, the “Scheduled Castes,” as listed in 
the Constitution include many Sudra castes). Until recently, they were not 
allowed to draw water from the common well of the village, nor were they 
entitled to enter the temples. The higher castes had postulated the “idea of 
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assistants during May-June, 1968. The urban subjects were drawn randomly 
(through stratified sampling) from the cities of Agra, Delhi, and Varanasi. 
The rural subjects were drawn from villages around these cities. The urban 
subjects were also asked to fill out some additional social distance scales and 
checklists. "The 12 items in Section B of the questionnaire were concerned with 
interaction between Caste Hindus and Harijans. Slightly different versions of 
this section were designed for Caste Hindus and Harijans. The questions in 


h such spheres of interaction between Caste Hindus and 


this section dealt wit! 
Harijans as physical contact, acceptance of food and dining, Harijans’ admis- 


sion to temples, marriage, etc. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 gives the percentages of liberal responses to questions which were 
and percentages 


common for Caste Hindus and Harijans, for Caste Hindus, 
of Harijans perceiving liberal attitudes in the same areas of contact. The 
urban-rural differences and their ¢ values with the significance levels of these 
differences are given for both Caste Hindus and Harijans. 


D. Discussion 


"Traditionally, if a Caste Hindu would come into physical contact with an 
Untouchable, he would consider himself polluted. The first question deals with 
the reactions of the respondents to situations in which physical contact with 
Harijans is involved. The reported reactions indicate а significant change in 
the traditional reactions. Sixty-six percent of our respondents gave liberal re- 
sponse to this question. Аз expected, the urban respondents are significantly 
more liberal not only on this question, but also on all other 
significant to note that exactly the same percentage (66) of our 
spondents perceived that Caste Hindus would not avoid physical contact Wl 
them in public transport. On the question of Harijans’ admission to temples, 
59.3% Caste Hindus gave the liberal response, but only 42% Harijans sal 
that they are freely admitted to the temples. A higher percentage of rural than 
urban Harijans reported liberal attitudes on the par 
will discuss the implications of this difference later оп. 
Items 3 and 4 in Table 1 deal with the Caste Hindu reactions to acceptance 


of food from Harijans. The cooked food or food prepared bya Harijan woe 
be considered more polluted than the noncooked food or the food prepared by 
y handled or accidentally touched 


the Caste Hindus, but served by or physicall 
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by a Harijan. The differences 11 reactions to two situa Я 
ents 

proportion of liberal responses in Table 1. Whereas 53.296 of our respon 
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gave liberal response to "going to a feast of Caste Hindus where Harijans are 
also invited," only 36.9% of them responded liberally to the situation, involv- 
ing partaking of the food cooked by Harijans. "These differences are also visible 
in urban-rural subgroups. Harijans were asked to indicate which of the castes 
would accept noncooked, and cooked food from them. At least 61% perceived 
liberal attitude regarding the acceptance of noncooked food from them, whereas 
only 47% gave the same response in the case of cooked food, pointing to the 


general agreement as to the existence of more conservative attitude toward 


the acceptance of cooked food than of noncooked food from Harijans. 


The above results confirm our hypothesis that the caste Hindus would tend 
to resolve cognitive imbalance through differentiation. This is further confirmed 
by the responses of Caste Hindus to additional questions, which were con- 


Only 31.4% (43.5% urban and 19.5% 


cerned with intercaste marriages. 
{f marriage to а 


rural)? of the respondents reacted liberally to the prospects 0 
low-caste non-Harijan girl, and still lower proportion 21.7% (32.0% urban 
and 11.6% rural)* reacted favorably to the prospect of marriage with a well- 
educated and beautiful (and presumably belonging to a well-placed family) 
Harijan girl. This is in line with our earlier results of the analysis of matri- 
monial columns in an English-language daily from 1952 to 1967 in which 
very little change was observed in trends in advertisements with liberal atti- 
tudes toward intercaste marriages (2). 

The Harijan respondents were also asked questions about the use of common 
water facilities, equality of opportunity, and about their representation in 
various bodies. At least 50% reported that they were allowed the use of the 
water facilities, there being no urban-rural difference. On questions of equality 
of opportunity and discrimination of employment, a significantly higher percent- 
age of rural than urban Harijans (p < .05) reported that they enjoyed 
equality of opportunity and that there was no discrimination in employment. 
As noted earlier, same trend was visible in the Harij ans’ perception of attitudes 
toward physical contact. There are several probable reasons for this difference. 
First, the urban Harijans are more vocal in demanding equality of status due 
to nonexistence of close interdependent ties that govern the residents of an 
Indian village. Second, the urban Harijans are better educated and thus, more 
aware of the inequalities and discriminations. Shanker (15) reported more 
unfavorable attitudes toward upper caste Hindus among the educated than the 


noneducated Harijans. Finally, rural Harijans have remained soaps for 
x = H 1 5 
such a long time that any change in the Caste Hindu attitudes toward them ! 


—— 
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the sphere of marriage, the resistance being more to marriage with a Harijan 
girl than to a low-caste girl. These findings confirm our hypothesis that many 
Caste Hindus tend to reduce cognitive imbalance created by conflicting legal 
and caste demands by differentiation, conforming to the Constitutional and 
legal rules in areas where the interaction with Harijans is of superficial nature, 
but sticking to the caste rules in areas of intimate interaction. 

We should caution here that these are reported attitudes. Whether or not 
the respondents behave as liberally in their interactions with Harijans as they 
indicate is an open question. The reported changes in the traditional attitudes 
may be due to a fear of repercussions (the practice of “untouchability” is an 
offense) and social pressures (the belief in traditional ideas of pollution does 
not fit well with ideas of democracy). However, the reported attitudes do indi- 
cate a significant change in traditional attitudes and offer a hopeful sign for 
the future. A higher percentage of Harijans themselves perceive and report 
changes in the areas of physical contact, entry into temples, use of water facili- 
ties, and employment than in the area of acceptance of food. Harijans’ per- 
ception of caste prejudice is very much similar to Caste Hindus’ reported 
attitudes toward them. This is expected because of the universal acceptance 
and conformity to the caste rules for centuries, and is in line with the results 
of a study of stereotypes (3). In this study, it was found that the traits attrib- 
uted (including the undesirable traits) by the members of a caste to them- 
selves were similar to the traits attributed to them by members of other castes. 
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A STUDY OF SUPERVISOR-SUBORDINATE INFLUENCE 
AND SATISFACTION IN FOUR CULTURES** 


Management Research Center, Graduate School of Management, 
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———— С 


К. M. THIAGARAJAN AND SamuEL D. DEEP 


———— С 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The interaction between different types of leaders and followers and their 
effects on morale and productivity have gained increased attention. Haythorn, 
Couch, Haefner, Langham, and Carter (7) studied the effects of interaction 
between leaders and followers who were high or low in authoritarianism as 
measured by California F scale, on satisfaction with appointed leaders, sensi- 
tivity to others, group structure, and the like. Meade (10) argued that previous 
studies demonstrating higher morale and productivity as à result of democratic 
leadership (8, 9) pertained mainly to respondents from the American culture 
whose predominant values foster democratic traditions. Meade studied the 
effects of democratic versus authoritarian leadership style on a grouP of grade 
school boys from India—a culture that has been shown to be high on authori- 
tarianism from previous studies (6, 11)—and found that measures of both 
morale and productivity were higher under the authoritarian leader. 

'The purpose of the present study was to explore further the effects of the 
interactions between different types of supervisors and subordinates on (a) 
influence on the counterpart, (b) satisfaction with counterpart's style of be- 
havior, and (c) relationship between influence on the counterpart and satisfac- 
tion with the counterpart's style of behavior. 


В. Метнор 
1. Subjects 
Data for the present study were drawn from the International Research 


Groups on Management (IRGOM) data bank.2 The subjects were 446 male 
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had met with three supervisors, each time discussing a different one of the three 
trait lists, he was asked to identify the supervisor he was most satisfied with in 
reaching decisions. Similarly, each supervisor indicated which of the three sub- 
ordinates he found most satisfactory. These responses yielded a satisfaction 
score for each supervisory and subordinate style. 

An objective score for the influence of each individual with the three counter- 
parts was derived in the following manner. The number of times the markings 
in the provisional list matched the final marking in that list for a particular 
individual was compared with the same score for the counterpart with whom 
he discussed that list. The difference between these two scores was considered 
a measure of his influence with that counterpart. For example, if the authori- 
tarian supervisor had six items that were common between his original listing 
and the listing that was arrived at after discussion with the involved subordi- 
nate and if the involved subordinate had three items common between his 
original and their joint listing, then the influence score for authoritarian super- 
visor with involved subordinate would be 4-3 and the influence score of in- 
volved subordinate with authoritarian boss would be —3. The influence scores 
can range from +-10 (most influential) to —10 (most influenced). 


C. RESULTS 
1. Influence on Counterparts 


The relative influence on subordinates of supervisors role-playing authori- 
tarian, persuasive, and participative styles was assessed. The measure of influ- 
ence described previously was taken for supervisors playing each leadership 
style over all three subordinate styles combined.* 

The derived influence scores for the authoritarian, persuasive, and partici- 
pative supervisors respectively were Belgium (n = 46): 4.3, 2.5, 0.6; Italy 
(n — 51): 3.5, 12; 1.2; UK. (91:55) : 3.3, 1.9, 0.1; 05. (п = 69): 3:2; 
2.1, 0.6; All managers (n — 226): 3.5, 1.9, 0.5. Without exception, the 
authoritarian supervisor was most influential, followed by the persuasive super- 


visor. The participative style was least influential. Interestingly, however, in 
ve style. 


Italy the participative style was as influential as the persuasi 

One-way ANOVA were computed for each country and combined data for 
all countries to determine the differential influence of the three styles of super- 
vision. There were significant differences (at the .01 level) between the three 
styles of supervisors in their extent of influence over subordinates in all four 


i i i inates and fur- 
8 The sample sizes, when broken down into supervisors arid subordinasi nA 
ther into three styles within each group, were, not large enough 10 lcal d 
by specific roles. Hence the results were combined for the three counterpart roles, 
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Chi square analyses revealed significantly intracountry differences at the .05 
level or better only in Belgium and the United Kingdom. Furthermore the 
supervisors in these two samples disagreed on the subordinate style with which 
they were least satisfied. The Belgian supervisors rated the neutral subordinate 
as being least satisfying, while those from the United Kingdom rated the unin- 
volved subordinate as least satisfying. 

The percentages of subordinates who were most satisfied with the authori- 
tarian, persuasive, and participative, respectively, were Belgium (x = 48): 
12.5, 43.7, 43.7; Italy (n = 53): 15.1, 35.8, 49.1; О.К. (n = 53) : 20.8, 
24.5, 54.7; U.S. (п = 72) : 16.7, 29.2, 54.1. 

Chi square analyses uncovered significant interstyle differences at the .01 
level in all four countries. The participative style of supervision was found to 
be the most satisfactory, followed by persuasive and authoritarian styles, in 
that order, in Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States. In Belgium, 
persuasive and participative styles were found equally satisfactory, whereas the 
authoritarian style was least satisfactory. The least liking for the authoritarian 
mode of leadership is the clearest indication of these results. 


3. Relationship Between Influence and Satisfaction 


To determine how influence over a particular counterpart style was related 
to satisfaction with that style of behavior, the influence with the counterpart 
who was found most satisfying relative to the influence over the other two 
counterpart styles was computed in the manner suggested by Bass (3). Super- 
visors and subordinates were divided into three groups each based on the 
counterpart style that was found most satisfying. For each group, the difference 
between the influence score with the most satisfactory counterpart style and 
the mean influence scores with the other two styles was calculated. For exam- 
ple, if there were 22 supervisors in Belgium who indicated that they were most 
satisfied with the involved subordinate, then for each of the 22 individuals the 
mean influence score with the neutral and uninvolved subordinates was sub- 
tracted from the influence score with the involved subordinate. The mean of 
these scores for the 22 individuals yielded a measure of relative influence with 
the style found most satisfactory. 

Supervisors’ relative influence scores with those subordinates found most 
satisfactory and subordinates’ relative influence with those supervisors found 
most satisfactory, respectively, were computed. Of the 12 possible such rela- 
tionships for the influence of supervisors with the subordinate style most 
satisfactory, six values are positive and six are negative. The same is true for 
subordinate influence. These findings indicate rather clearly that satisfaction 
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Another finding of interest is that with the exception of supervisors' satis- 
faction with subordinate styles, the results on satisfaction and influence, when 
compared across the three supervisory and three subordinate styles, were simi- 
lar in all four cultures studied. This lends credence to other findings that 
although cross-cultural differences exist when social-psychological variables are 
considered individually, there tend to be cross-cultural similarities when pat- 
terns of relationships between these variables are studied (1, 14). 


E. SumMMARY 


This study focused attention on the interaction between three styles of super- 
visory and three styles of subordinate behavior in an organizational simulation 
administered to managers in four countries: Belgium, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. The authoritarian supervisor was found to be 
most influential and the participative supervisor was least influential. The in- 
volved subordinate was more influential than the neutral and uninvolved sub- 
ordinates. While the results on satisfaction with subordinates by supervisors 
were not clear-cut, the subordinates preferred the participative supervisor most 
and authoritarian supervisor least. Supervisors’ and subordinates’ satisfaction 
with their counterparts was not necessarily related to their relative influence 
with counterparts. To a large extent, the above findings tended to be consistent 
across all four countries. These patterns revealed cross-cultural similarities in 
the relationships due to supervisory-subordinate interactions, even though there 
were cross-cultural differences when each style was considered separately. 
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CREATIVE THINKING ABILITY AND 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO PERSUASION* * 
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James R. RAIA AND SAMUEL Н. Osipow 


— 


А. INTRODUCTION 


psychotherapy, hypnosis, and 
n understanding the pre- 
form of social in- 


Research in attitude change, group dynamics, 
social perception seem to share a common interest i 
dispositional factors which underlie responsiveness to some 
fluence. While the study of predispositional factors has been approached from 
widely different points of view, many of the findings of research suggest the 
convergence of a few basic personality factors. These have been designated as 
“persuasibility factors” and “resistance factors” (4). Though some exceptions 
exist, these factors seem to generalize across both sex and communication 
among American subjects. Two such personality traits designated as “resis- 
tance factors” are innerdirectedness and high self-esteem. At the same time, 
research in the area of creativity (2, 7) suggests that these same personality 
traits also characterize the creative individual. This person is cognitively 
flexible and fluent, perceptually open, prefers complexity in problem solving, 
seems to be free from excessive impulse control, seeks achievement through 
means of independence rather than conformity, is individualistic, and exhibits 
strong and sustained intrinsic motivation in his work. The research findings 
lead to the observation that innerdirectedness and high self-esteem are related 
to both resistance to persuasion and creativity. On that basis, it was hypothe- 
sized that there would be a negative relationship between creativity and sus- 


ceptibility to persuasion. 
B. Метнор 


1. Sample 
‘Twenty-nine eighth-grade male and female American students served as Ss. 


Of these, 10 were male and 19 female. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts on March 24, 1969- 
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2. Procedure 


The testing of the 29 Ss took place in their classroom, The Ss were given a 


copy of the “Summary Report on High School Activities” and asked to follow 
along as the E read the communi 


terested in their opinions. Each S was then given the Barker (1) Scale of 
Attitudes Toward Guidance Programs. E read the instructions aloud as 
printed at the top of each Page; then the Ss were asked to check the items 


below that they “felt expressed their opinions about high school guidance pro- 
grams.” 


guidance programs (free 
ative thinking ability, These Ss were given 
Barker's Scale of Attitudes Toward Guid- 


Programs, Negative appeal. 
The materials for th 


€ measurement o 
consisted of Barker's Sc 


f thé effect of this per. 
ale of 4 ttitudes 


suasive appeal 
Toward School Guida 


nce. This scale 
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contains 20 attitude statements arranged in an order to scale values that simpli- 
fies scoring but is not readily transparent to the respondent. The arrangement 
is one of ascending scale values from item 11 through item 20, and then from 
item 1 through item 10. Each respondent indicates his attitudes by placing a 
checkmark by the statement with which he agrees. The score is the median or 
midscore of the scale values of the attitude statements checked. When a sub- 
ject checks an odd number of items, his score is the scale value of the middle 


item. 

To assess creativity two verbal and two nonverbal tests of Creative Thinking 
Abilities were used. The verbal tests were the Ask and the Guess and Tin Cans 
tests developed by Torrance (9). The nonverbal tests were the Circles tests 
by Torrance (9) and the Decorations test (3). Four types of scores were 
determined on the basis of the responses: fluency, flexibility, adequacy, and 
originality. The fluency scores represent the total number of different responses 
given by the subject. Flexibility scores represent the number of different cate- 
gories of responses given, originality scores the number of uncommon responses, 
and adequacy scores indicate the number of responses that were relevant to the 
task involved. For the Ask and Guess task, fluency, adequacy, and flexibility 
scores were obtained ; for Circles and Decorations, fluency, flexibility, and origi- 


nality scores were obtained. The Tin Cans task was scored for fluency, flexibil- 
ity, and originality. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In order to test the relationship between creativity and persuasibility, the 
Ss were first separated into high and low favorability groups on the basis of 
their attitude scores subsequent to exposure to the negative persuasive appeal. 
The low favorability group thus had more negative attitudes than the high 
favorability group and represented the group that persuaded toward the 
negative appeal. The high favorability group had more positive scores and thus 
represented the group that resisted the effect of the negative communication. 

The two groups were then compared for performance on the creativity 
tests. The hypothesis was that a negative relationship between creativity and 
persuasibility exists. Inspection of Table 1 reveals that, contrary to the hy- 
pothesis, the creativity scores of the low favorability group exceeded those of 
the high favorability group. The low favorability group earned higher mean 


scores on all but two of the 12 scales for the four creativity tests. At test of 
the mean differences between these scores showed that the low favorability 
res (р < .01), on two of 


group was significantly higher on all the fluency sco 
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TABLE 1 " z5 
MEANS, MEAN DIFFERENCES, AND 1 SCORES OF MEAN DIFFERENCES OF CREATIVITY SCOR 
FOR Low AND HIGH FAVORABILITY TOWARD GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR GROUP EXPOSED 
TO PERSUASIVE COMMUNICATION 


Mean scores Mean 1 

Creativity test Low High diff test 
Ask and Guess . 

fluency 15.4 12.0 3.4 25 

adequacy 12.3 11.1 1.2 2.37 

flexibility 10.4 7.2 3.2 2.9 
Circles 

fluency 20.4 16.5 3.9 3.2* 

flexibility 6.4 7.6 1.2 7 

originality 10.6 33 23 24** 
Decorations 

fluency 16.5 14.8 17 3.09 

flexibility 8.4 68 1.6 2.388 

originality 2.0 .5 1.5 8 
Tin Cans 

fluency 16.3 14.7 3.59 

flexibility 42 44 E 3 

originality 2.5 13 12 34* 

+} < 1. 


+» 2 05, 


the originality scores ( < .01 and 
(5 < .01 апар < .05), 
.05). 


5 < .05), 


9n two of the flexibility scores 
and on the adequacy 


score of Ask and Guess (р < 


alow favorability gro i 


group with a mean of 1.7, and 
Ward guidance Scores. These high an 


€ of 3.3 on the basis of their attitude to- 
low favorability hen 
EHI е ability groups were t 
ere ds BU : Whereas on Table 1, nine of the 12 
i nifica 
A Dette estar Enificant for the control group. 


s : i Ty to the hypothesis lies in the 
postulation of an "interfering Personality factor» In i words, although 
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grouped according to low favorability and high creativity scores (experimental 
group) were compared with the 85 grouped according to high favorability and 
low creativity scores (control group) for responses on the Children’s With- 
holding Opinion Scale, a measure of nondogmatism (6). The Children’s With- 
holding Opinion Scale consists of 30 statements of opinion heterogeneous as to 
content, but all with no basis of fact. “Spaniards are the best dancers in the 
world” and “Fast workers are good workers” are examples of items from the 
scale. The statements were read aloud as the Ss read along with their own 
copy and responded by circling “yes” for agreement, “no” for disagreement, 
or “don’t know.” The score consisted of the number of “don’t know” responses, 
and a low score is assumed to characterize the opinionated or dogmatic child. 
The Ss previously grouped according to low favorability and high creativity 
scores were significantly (p < .05) more nondogmatic than the Ss grouped 
according to high favorability and low creativity scores. 

It has been proposed by Rokeach (8) that the dogmatic person limits the 
intake of information to maintain his own conceptual system. In contrast, the 
nondogmatic, creative person tends to be perceptually open to the content. The 
results, at least in this sample of American junior high school students, of the 
nondogmatism follow-up study suggest that the tendency to withhold judgment 
and remain openminded in response to persuasive appeals was more potent than 
the resistance traits creative individuals apparently possess. 


D. SUMMARY 


This study was designed to test the hypothesis that people high in creative 
thinking ability are more difficult to persuade than low creative thinkers. 
Twenty-nine American 8th grade students were tested on a variety of creative 
thinking instruments and subjected to a persuasive appeal. The results indi- 


cated that highly creative Ss were more highly susceptible to persuasion than 


less creative Ss. Additional data suggested a relationship between nondog- 


matism and creativity which could account for the findings. 
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SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN TIME 
ORIENTATION: ARTIFACT :" 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


LeShan (7) found differences in time orientation between "lower class" 


(LC) and "middle class” (MC) children by measuring time spans of stories 
told at his request. Greene and Roberts (4) criticized LeShan's treatment of 
data and claimed that his results were equivocal. Judson and Tuttle (6) failed 
to replicate LeShan's major finding іп a well-controlled study, but demon- 
strated class differences in children's responses to a “Time Perspective Scale.” 

In other recent research Brock and Del Giudice (1) related narrow time 
perspective and poor ego controls in LC children, and Mischel (8) drew a 
connection between social responsibility, preference for ‘delayed gratification, 
and memory for a past event in a LC Trinidadian sample. Ellis, Ellis, Mandell, 
Schaeffer, Sommer, and Sommer (3) did not observe LeShan’s hypothesized rela- 
tionship between story length and frustration tolerance, but they used only 
“upper middle class” Ss. ; 

The present investigation was undertaken to gather further data on the 
reliability of time orientation differences between LC and MC children, and 
also to clarify the relationship between time orientation and the use of ver 
tenses. LeShan argued that MC children are more “future oriented” than LC 
children, since concern with long-range goals guides much of their behavior. It 
seemed logical, therefore, that MC children would make greater use of the 
future tense in telling stories than LC children. It was further hypothesized 
that if queried about what they would do with a windfall of money, MC chil- 
dren would say they would save most of it for future use and LC children say 


they would spend most. 
В. Метнор 


1. Subjects — lect 
д . j^ 
Nineteen male and 19 female sixth graders from two public schools partic" 
ipated in the study. 95 ranged in age from 11 years, eight months to 13 years 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп March 24, 1969. 
Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. icle) , 
1 Reprints may be requested from Dr. Sibley (address at end of article). 
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-Bi d from 92 to 110, with means of 100.35 
power papiru ~ 430) for LC and MC groups "— 
aes 5 (12 male) were "lower class" (annual family income = ote 
blue-collar parents). Eighteen Ss (seven male) were “middle class” (a 
income == $5,800, “white collar” parents). 


2. Procedure 


Ss were tested individually at school. E presented a TAT-like card M pe 
a boy and a dog walking down a road, and 8 was asked to make up and tell à 
story about it. Stories were tape-recorded. 

When 8 had finished his story, E asked him: *Wh 
won $100 in a contest and could do anything yi 
wrote down the response. 


at would you do if you 
Dp 
ou wished with the money?” Ё 


C. RrsuLTS 


l. Time Span of Stories 


Ebel’ iability gave r = .97, Table 1 
presents the findings. A median test (9, pp. 111 


2. Verb Tenses 
Two judges scored all verb: 


son 75 between rating were .97 (future), .79 
(present), and .97 (past). T; 


TABLE 1 
Time span of Stories (LeShan categories) 
Class Under 1 hr, 1-12 hrs, 12-24 hrs, 1 Day-1 Week 
Lower 11 9 
(п = 20) У ° 
Middle 5 
(n=18) и и j 
TABLE 2 
MEAN NUMBER or VERBS Usep BY TENSE = 
Class Past Present Future 
Lower 4.95 3. 0.60 
(п — 20) " His | 
Middle 11.00 5 16.89 
[ap 33 56 
Total ea 15.95 9.13 
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« .05). MC Ss, however, used more past tense verbs than LC 85 (? = 2.354, 
df = 36, p < .05). There was ап obvious trend toward greater use of the 
past tense and infrequent use of the future tense for both groups. Both LC 
and MC Ss used significantly more past and present than future tense verbs 
(all ps < .05 by two-tailed ¢ tests). This trend was more pronounced for the 
MC group as reflected in class differences in the use of past and future tense 
verbs, 

Examination of the marginal totals in "Table 2 reveals that MC Ss used more 
verbs overall for LC Ss. This difference is significant at the .01 level (t = 
3.70, df = 36). 

3. Prize Question 

Responses to the question “What would you do with $100?” were scored 

^ While the differences were in the pre- 


as either "spend most" or "save most.’ 
chi square = 2.53, df= 1,» < 


dicted direction, they were not significant ( 
20). 
D. Discussion 


‘The present findings support LeShan's report of social class differences in 
time span of children's stories. As noted earlier, Greene and Roberts (4) 
challenged the accuracy of LeShan's initial report, pointing out that it was 
based on a questionable use of the chi square statistic. However, since LeShan’s 
categories constitute an ordinal scale, the chi square test wastes information. 
The median test (9, pp. 111-116) was therefore applied to LeShan's original 
data, and the result approached significance at the .05 level (Х° = 3.54, 
df = 1, p < .10). The fact that LeShan’s between-group difference was not 
as large as that of the present study may be due to his having used different 
criteria for defining “middle class” and “lower class.” These criteria were not 


stated. 

The verb tense findings were opposite to the hypothesis presented above, since 
LC children actually used more future verbs than MC children. oed 
pronounced trend in ‘the MC group tov vard use of past and avoidance of a 
tense verbs may indicate only that MC children are more familiar than hei 
children with “story telling,” and therefore appropriately cast most of their 
stories in the past tense. В i i 

Not only mm there more verbs in the stories of MC children; em € 
were significantly longer than those of LC Ss. Mean d a Pie rats is 
pem ey TE (aay te = i ). MC 


MC are more 
| i ions that members of the 
consistent with the frequent pn 369). That is, they have а larger 
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i la- 
The sex ratios in the LC and MC samples were unequal, there о e: d 
tively fewer males in the MC group. The observed differences in vnd in 
across classes might be thought to be due, at least in part, to this differer 


es. 
ght to be more "verbal" than mal 


s E 
stories by sex revealed no significan 
difference, however. In fact the male st 


ger period of time than a 50-word str 
ds of less than one hour, о 
ore compared by the Kruskal-Wallis on 


way analysis of variance (9, pp. 184-194), А significant result (H = 9.90, 
арј=>2,» < -01) indicated that stories contain 


cover longer time Spans than sh 
talked, the more time 


From the samples tested here, 
could be matched On sto 


‘ay not be due to a cla 


ss difference j 
instead be an 4 


n time orientation, but may 
Ttifact of story length. 


E. Summary 
LeShan’s (7) study, 
children’s stories, 


ut a picture. LeShan’s finding that 
S supported. MC children, however; 
Past tense verbs than LC children. 
icated that tim 


* зрап may have been an artifact of 
Story length, 
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‘THROUGH ROLE REVERSAL* 3 
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Davi» W. JOHNSON AND RicHArD DUSTIN 


A. PROBLEM 


А bargaining situation can be defined as a situation in which the participants 
have mixed motives toward one another; on one hand, each has an interest in 
cooperating so that they reach an agreement, but at the same time each has 
competitive interests concerning the agreement they reach (8). To reach an 
agreement, the cooperative interests of the bargainers must be strong enough 
to overcome their competitive interests. Research by Deutsch and his associates 
(7) indicates that although it is easy for the competitive aspects of bargaining 
to predominate in a self-confirming and self-perpetuating way, it is considerably 
more difficult to strengthen and make salient the cooperative interests of the 
negotiators in a way which will result in a mutually satisfying agreement. One 
variable affecting the relative strength of the cooperative and competitive in- 
terests of bargainers is their prior orientation to the bargaining. 

Deutsch (4, 5) has demonstrated that bargainers with initial cooperative 
orientations (i.e., motivation to maximize gains for both oneself and the other 
bargainer) are likely to reach mutually satisfying bargaining agreements, and 
bargainers with initial competitive orientations (i.e., motivation to maximize 
own gains while minimizing the other bargainer’s gains) become deadlocked, 
which results in mutual losses. An individualistically oriented bargainer (ies 
one motivated to maximize his own gains regardless of the gains or losses of 
the other bargainer) will adopt a cooperative or a competitive emphasis in 
bargaining depending upon the situational variables affecting the salience of 
his cooperative and competitive interests. One situational variable is the nature 


of the communication between bargainers. 


Although communication between bargainers is, under most conditions, 
necessary in order to reach an agreement, the opportunity to communicate 15 


ас Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 27, 1969. 
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not sufficient to ensure an agreement. Threats and insults, as well as ми 4 
mises, may ђе communicated in bargaining situations. In order to WT cdm 
likelihood of a mutually beneficial agreement, communication = | и 
at increasing the strength of the cooperative interests of the Fem mign 
decreasing the strength of the competitive interests, In a series = = не 
the role of communication and threat in the bargaining process ‘i sc E 
Krauss (8) found that in a No Threat Condition (ке, neither argain м 
possessed а threat potential) subjects were able to solve а simple ir inpia 
bargaining game regardless of whether or not they could communicate wt 

one another. In a Unilateral Threat Condition (i.e., only one bargainer pos- 
sessed a threat potential), compulsory communication resulted in higher 
individual and joint payoffs than permissive communication or no communica- 
tion. When both bargainers possessed a threat potential (i.e., Bilateral Threat 
Condition), both bargainers suffered severe losses, 
were in a compulsory communication 
cation condition. One may conclude 


regardless of whether they 
, Permissive communication, or no communi- 
that the higher the mutual threat potential of 
the stronger their competitive interests 
cation will be in generating a mutually 
€ are methods of communication, how- 
reducing competitiveness and perceived 
sal. 
5 a procedure where one or both of two 
the viewpoint of the other: i.e., given that 
sents B's point of view and/or B presents 
» Rogers. (15), Rapoport (13, 14), and 
theorized that in negotiations, role reversal will reduce 
d trust by communicating that one is sin- 
cerely trying to understand the other's Position from the other's frame of 
reference and, therefore, wi eject his position 
cent study, Johnson (11) 
rmenter into Negotiations 


, A pre 
A’s point of view. Cohen (2, 3) 
Deutsch (6) have 


as being unreasonable or 
demonstrated that, when 


introduced by the expe where both parties have 


те incompatible (i.e., mu- 


Competition when their Positions were in fact 


xclusive). 


perior to self-presentation without role reversal 
opponent’s position in Negotiations (11), it is of 
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interest to establish whether role reversal may be used by a participant in 
negotiations to increase the willingness of his opponent to agree to a mutually 
beneficial compromise. For, as Fisher (10) notes, there are many negotiating 
situations where third parties are not motivated or are not allowed by the 
participants to intervene. This study investigates the effectiveness of role re- 
versal when used by a participant in negotiations with individualistically and 
competitively oriented opponents when the negotiating positions are either 
incompatible or compatible. Since a competitive orientation raises the cost 
of trust and the probability of distortion in perception, it is hypothesized that 
the use of role reversal will result in individualistically oriented negotiators 
being iore willing to compromise and, therefore, more likely to reach an 
agreement in a shorter period of time than competitively oriented negotiators. 
Since increased understanding resulting from role reversal can illuminate dif- 
ferences, as well as similarities between positions, it is hypothesized that the 
use of role reversal will result in more agreements in a shorter period of time 
when the negotiating positions are compatible than when they are incompatible. 


B. Метнор 


Two independent variables were examined in this study: (a) incompatibility 
vs. compatibility of positions, and (b) individualistic vs. competitive orienta- 
tions to negotiating. 

The incompatibility or compatibility of the subjects’ positions was deter- 
mined by the process used in a previous study by Johnson (11). Where the 
two positions were actually incompatible they represented opposite poles of a 
single dimension ; thus both could not be true at the same time. Where the two 
positions were actually compatible they represented poles of two different di- 
mensions and, therefore, both could be true at the same time. То be more 
specific, a revised version of the hypothetical court case dealing with a civil 
law suit developed by Johnson (11) was used for the experiment. Dimension 
A represents whether or not a private club is responsible for $1500 in money 
and jewelry stolen from nonmembers while they were on the club's premises. 
Dimension B represents whether the private club was guilty of negligence. 
Position A, (Bear Mountain Club) states that the club is not responsible for 
the $1500; position Аз (Mr. and Mrs. Meeker) states that the club is totally 
responsible. The two positions are on the same dimension and therefore are 
mutually exclusive. Position Bz (State Licensing Board) states that the club 
is guilty of negligence. Since it is possible that the club is guilty of negligence 
but not responsible for the stolen $1500, the two positions are not mutually 
exclusive. In both the incompatible and the compatible conditions the subjects 
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were given the expectation that the opposing position was incompatible with 
their position. . и u р" 
Half of the subjects were randomly assigned to individualistically oriente 


conditions and half were assigned to competitively oriented conditions. The 
orientations were communicated by the following instructions: 


Individualistic 


Each of you will meet with an opposing representative from the other 
group. During this meeting your task is to gain as much money as you 
can for your group. You have no interest whatsoever in whether the other 
group wins or losses. This is лог a competitive situation. You are not out 
to help the other group and you are not out to beat the other group. You 
simply want to gain as much money for your group as you can. 


Competitive 


Each of you will meet with an opposing representative from the other 


your group than for the opposing 
other group. 

The experimental procedure consisted of two stages, the induction of 
orientation to the negotiations and to the position Tepresented in negotiations 
and the negotiations between the subject and a Tepresentative from an opposing 
group. 


In the first stage each subject was 


3 placed in а cubicle with a confederate of 
the experimenter. They were given th 


е following instructions: 


Beat, Ben eae group elop a Eroup defense for the 
А iod see in front of you. The court 
r 95. Bear Mountain Club" an 
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2. Тћеге will be 17 minutes in which to develop a joint solution to 
the court case. This will be a free discussion: that is, you may 
proceed in any way you would like to. 

The amount of money you group earns for participating in the research 
depends upon (4) if a group agreement is reached in this phase, and (b) 
how close the joint agreement is to your original group position (if there is 
a joint agreement). 

That is, for each member your group will receive 50¢ if an agreement 
is not reached, and $1.00 if a joint agreement is reached. Second, your 
group will receive up to $1.00 in additional money, depending upon how 
close the joint agreement is to the original position of your group (if a 
joint agreement is reached). It is thus possible for each member of your 
group to earn from 50¢ to $2.00 for your group; the group, therefore, can 
receive between $1.00 and $4.00 in earnings. А . 

[Instructions for orientation to negotiations appeared at this point.] 

Phase 3: During this phase you will meet with your partner to report 
on a joint agreement (if any) you reached with your opponent. 

‘Two separate confederates were used in the experiment. One was male and 
one was female. One confederate inducted the subject in Phase One and the 
other confederate negotiated with the subject in Phase Two. Each confederate 
randomly inducted half of the subjects and negotiated with half of the sub- 
jects. Confederates were also randomly assigned to conditions. In Phase One 
the confederate’s role was to insure that the subject (a) fully understood the 
instructions for the experiment and (b) was well prepared to represent his 
Position in negotiations: i.e., knew his position and orientation for the negotia- 
tions. All subjects were inducted into the position of the Bear Mountain Club. 
In negotiations, therefore, the confederate represented either the Meekers or 
the State Licensing Board, depending upon the condition. In Phase Two the 

, ^ я я P 
confederate's role was to induce the subject to arrive at a fair agreement 
амри the use of role reversal. Role reversal was defined as the following 
rule: Before you can reply to a statement made by the subject, you must first 
repeat his statement fully and accurately." A fair agreement was defined as a 
50/50 compromise. 

_ Confederates were selected for their role reversal ability. They were then 
given an extensive training program which included piloting 24 subjects before 
the experiment was begun. During the experiment their negotiating behavior 
was periodically checked by the experimenters to insure a high level of role 
reversal behavior. 

Subjects were volunteers from a summer class at the University of Minne- 
sota. Summer classes are as a whole more heterogencous than the usual under- 
pum subjects. Subjects were assigned randomly to cach condition. Both 
ax es and females were used. Whenever possible the subject negotiated with 

€ confederate of the same sex. 
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C. RESULTS 


In Phase 1 of the experiment the onl: 


y difference among conditions is that 
half of the subjects were given an indiv 


idualistic orientation to the negotiations 
and half were given a competitive orientation. At the end of Phase 1 a short 
questionnaire was administered to the subjects to check on the effectiveness of 
the induction. The results appear in Table 1. From Table 1 it may be seen that 


TABLE 1 
Comparison AMONG CONDITIONS OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE INDUCTION 
(N = 40; 10 in each condition) 


Incompatible Compatible 
Variable Indiv. Compet. Indiv. Compet. Signif. diff. 
Satisfaction with group's 2.20 1.50 2.60 1.10 Indiv. ws, Compet. 
Position before F=9.17,p < .005 
negotiations 
Desire to participate 2.10 1.30 1.50 1.30 
again with partner 
before negotiation 
Similarity of own group's 4.50 4.70 5.60 6.00 Indiv. vs, Compet. 
Position compared with Е = 4.68 ъ < .05 
other group's position pate à 


efore Negotiation 
Compatibility of own 4.80 5.10 5.30 4.80 
8roup’s position compared 
with other group's 
Position before 
negotiation 
Superiority of own group's 2.40 1.90 
Position compared with UT ai 
other Eroup's position 
before Negotiation 


Note: The lower the score, the mor it i 
e i i 
is eo dL E M favorable it is. Two-way analysis of variance 
there were significant 
subjects were more satisf; 


ег 
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TABLE 2 
COMPARISON AMONG CONDITIONS OF THE RESULTS OF NEGOTIATION 
(N — 40; 10 in each condition) 


Incompatible Compatible 
Variable Indiv. Compet. Indiv. Compet. Signif. diff. 
Number of 9 5 9 6 Indiv. vs. Compet. 
agreements Е = 4.65,} < .03 


made during 
negotiations 

Length of time .0436 .0205 .0433 .0251 Indiv. vs. Compet. 
to reach an Е = 8.07,} < .007 
agreement 

Amount of 3.97 2.89 3.19 1.55 Indiv. vs. Compet. 
money Meekers F = 5.35, p < -02 
should receive 
from BMC 

Degree of 4.20 2.50 t= 2.10, < .05 
negligence 
of BMC 


Note: With the exception of the 1 test, a two-way analysis of covariance controlling 
for initial differences in (a) satisfaction with group’s position and (b) perceived 
similarity between own and other’s position was used in analyzing the data. The 
adjusted means appear in the table. 


variances and so that deadlocks could be taken into consideration (9). The data 
indicate that agreement was reached more quickly in the individualistic than 
in the competitive conditions (2 = .007). 

Upon reaching an agreement or at the end of the negotiating period the 
subjects were asked to indicate on a seven-point scale (a) the amount of money 
the Meckers should receive from the Bear Mountain Club and (b) the degree 
to which the Bear Mountain Club was negligent in allowing the Meckers to 
be robbed in their premises. The scale value represents either agreement or the 
limit to which the subjects had been moved in the course of negotiations. From 
Table 2 it may be seen that those in Individualistic conditions compromised 
more than those in Competitive conditions on the amount of money the 
Meekers should receive (5 = .02). With regard to whether the Bear Moun- 
tain Club was negligent, a simple ¢ test was conducted between the two com- 
patible conditions (this dimension was not present in the negotiations in the 
incompatible conditions) and subjects in individualistic condition felt that the 
BMC was more negligent than subjects in competitive conditions (6 < .05). 
These findings confirm Hypothesis One. 4 

The data in Table 3 indicate that those in the competitive conditions were 
more satisfied with the joint agreement (if any) than those in the individualis- 
tic conditions (5 = .02). There are no significant differences among conditions 
on the perceived similarity as a person between subject and opponent. In 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON AMONG CONDITIONS OF THE RESPONSE TO THE POSTEXPERIMENTAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE —— 
(N — 40; 10 in each condition) 

7 Incompatible Compatible 

Variable Indiv. Compet. Indiv. Compet. Signif. diff. 
Satisfaction with joint 4.03 1.99 2.69 1.29 Indiv. vs. Compet. 

agreement made with Е = 5.93, p < .02 


representative from 
other group 
Similarity, as a person, 3.34 3.79 2.83 3.84 
with representative from 
other group 
Similarity to one another 3.14 2.99 2.80 5.59 
in opinions and beliefs 
with representative 
from other group 
Extent of own willingness 2.68 5.32 3.86 5:15 Indiv. vs. Compet. 
to compromise during Е = 9.13, p < .004 
meeting with representa- 
tive from other group 
Private opinion of amount 2.59 2.02 
of money Meekers should 
receive from BMC 
Private opinion of ES 
negligence of BMC tio 2.20 1240, $ < .05 
Ditierence between private 1.90 90 2.30 .80 Indiv. vs, Compet. 
pinion and negotiated F = 5.77, p < 025 
agreement: money Soll P<. 
Meekers should receive 
from BMC 


Inc.-Com. Х 
Indiv.-Compet. 
F = 4.21, p <.04 


3.01 2.08 


И A With ithe exception of the ¢ test, 
or initial differences in (a) satisfaction with гопр' 1 

similarity between own and other's positi прим im nii A I EE 
adjusted means appear in the table. 


» the subjects in individualistic 


e more willing to compromi 

в js sd se than those 

in competitive conditions (5 — .004). In the compatible conditions, individual- 
, 


istically oriented subjects believed privately that the Bear Mountain Club was 
more guilty of negligence than did the competitively мете ем 
(2 < .05). Finally, the discrepancy between the negotiated agree find sire 
subjects’ private attitudes was greater for the individualistic ~ nap = the 
petitive conditions (5 < .025) in regard to the amount of money de Meis 


should receive from the Bear Mountain Club (within cell Correlations were 


у 
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conducted and it was concluded that public agreement and private opinion 
were independent of each other). The data for the discrepancy between public 
agreement and private opinion on the perceived negligence of the Bear Moun- 
tain Club is nonsignificant and not reported in this article. 


D. Discussion 


The basic findings of this experiment are that subjects in the individualistic 
conditions compromised their positions more, perceived themselves as being 
more willing to compromise, and made more agreements in a shorter period of 
time than did the subjects in the competitive conditions. This confirms the 
hypothesis that the use of role reversal by a negotiator will result in an indi- 
vidualistically oriented opponent being more willing to compromise and, there- 
fore, more willing to reach an agreement in a shorter period of time than will a 
competitively oriented negotiator. In addition, individualistically oriented sub- 
jects, compared with competitively oriented subjects, had a greater discrepancy 
between their negotiated agreement and their private opinions and were less 
satisfied with the agreements they made. It seems that although role reversal 
could induce compromises in an opponent, it did not insure that the opponent 
would change his private opinion on the issue or be satisfied with the agreement 
he made. 

There is some evidence that conflicts between negotiators with compatible 
positions will be easier to resolve than conflicts between negotiators with incom- 
patible positions (11). In the present study no real differences were found 
between the compatible and imcompatible conditions. This may indicate that 
when a negotiator using role reversal sincerely wishes to resolve the conflict, 
compatibility of positions does not make a great deal of difference in whether 
or not an agreement is reached. 

In Rapoport’s (13, 14) conception of role reversal, the perception of simi- 
larity between self and opponent is crucial to the establishment of trust and 
cooperation. According to Rapoport, the perception of similarity projects one’s 
self-concept on the opponent and, given a positive self-concept, а positive view 
of the opponent will arise which will increase cooperation and trust. Research 
on role reversal (11) indicates that it is only when the negotiators’ positions 
are compatible and the negotiators are highly skillful in their role reversal 
behavior that role reversal results in more perceived similarity between self 
and opponent than does self-presentation. This study found that in the com- 
patible conditions, individualistically oriented subjects perceived more similarity 
between self and opponent in basic opinions and beliefs than did the competi- 
tive subjects; the opposite, however, was true in the incompatible conditions. It 
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may be concluded, therefore, that role reversal induced a perception of similar- 
ity between self and opponent more in individualistically oriented than in 
competitively oriented negotiators, given that the Negotiators’ positions were 
compatible and role reversal was skillfully performed. 

'The initial finding of this study is that, prior to negotiations, the competitive 
induction resulted in more satisfaction with one's Position than did the individ- 
ualistic induction. A possible explanation of this finding was found in an open- 
ended question in the first questionnaire. In this question competitively oriented 
subjects expressed excitement over the possibilities of "winning" the negotia- 
tions, while the subjects in the individualistic condition 
over the restraint against competing in the negotiations i. 


tation. It seems that in negotiations there are personal rewards for convincing 
the opponent that you are right and h 


€ is wrong, over and above the payoff 
received for doing so, and th 


© more one is encouraged to do so the more satis- 
fied he becomes with his position, 


Johnson (11) and Krauss and Deu 
ird part i 


d : : e in the competitive condi- 
tions in this study gives some indicati versal may be used Success. 
fully in inducing a competitively огі 


| 
| 
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tions and the negotiations between the subject and a confederate of the experi- 
menters. In the negotiations, confederates used role reversal to initiate 
cooperation, while the subjects were given either an individualistic or a com- 
petitive orientation and negotiated without role reversal. With the expectation 
that their positions were incompatible, subjects negotiated in two situations, 
one where the positions were incompatible and one where the positions were 
actually compatible. More agreements were reached in a shorter period of time 
in the individualistic than in the competitive conditions. 


15. 
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FEASIBILITY OF CLOZE TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING AND 
EVALUATING CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED 
BEGINNING READERS*! 


Department of Educational Psychology, The University of Georgia 


ALBERT J. KINGSTON AND WENDELL W. WEAVER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


To date, most studies of the learning problems of culturally disadvantaged 
children have been concentrated on inner city or urban populations. It has been 
known for many years, however, that children who reside in economically sub- 
standard rural areas also are disadvantaged when compared to the typical 
middle class school population. This condition has been amply demonstrated by 
[ manuals of published standardized intelligence tests, for the norms of the tests 
tend to reflect the lower mean scores attained by rural school children. One 
difficulty shared by both inner city children and rural disadvantaged pupils is 
that their patterns of oral language are different from standard English. These 
differences are so great, in many cases, that first grade teachers are concerned 
about the "fit" between the language used by their pupils and the language 
employed in the typical basal reader. Such differences have been noted in both 
structure and vocabulary of different students (1, 4). 

Recent renewal of interest in the so-called language experience approach to 
beginning reading instruction is based upon a realization of the difficulties 
engendered by the use of materials written in standard American with children 
who do not normally speak or hear standard language outside of the classroom 
(6, 7). 

An additional problem with the typical culturally disadvantaged pupil is the 
difficulty of motivating him so that he becomes actively involved in the teach- 
=> ing-learning situation. The use of the child's own language, and the presenta- 

tion of experiences with which he is already familiar in reading instruction 
EI tends to increase his interest in the school-presented learning tasks. 
In the study reported here the technique of using teacher-learner prepared 
material was employed. Unlike previous methods of instruction, however, these 
* materials were presented in a measurement setting. Also, efforts were made to 


ee 


uo Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 2, 1969. 
opyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. 

, 1 Supported in part by the University of Georgia Research and Development Center 
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begin an examination of the manner in which the oral language code is trans- 
duced into the written language code by the beginning reader—information 
which the typical readiness test and the basal reader achievement tests fail to 
provide. 

It was hypothesized that certain forms of the cloze procedure and tasks 
based upon the deleted language format could be modified to achievi 


е this goal 
with beginning readers. These techniques, then, could be used witl 


h both oral 


relevant dimensions whether made before the chil 
masters certain fundamental skills, It also seemed 


of their game-like challenge and their "guessing aspect, might serve to moti- 
vate children who might not be highly interested in basal reader Stories. 


B. Tur Рковівм 


involve children, large Proportions of whom ; 
are charact ? 
and culturally deprived. sizable as economically 


The subjects used were 182 first graders in rural, white elementary schools 


Ro 
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in Georgia and North Carolina. About half of these subjects were used to 
obtain reliability data on the instruments used in the study. Another eight sub- 
jects were dropped from the study because of incomplete data due to absences 
during the testing period or withdrawal from school. Seventy-four subjects 
from six classrooms make up the population of the regression analysis reported 
here. 


D. PROCEDURE 


The subjects were introduced to the cloze procedure during their regular 
reading lessons. A regular activity of the class had been making up stories and 
having the teacher write these stories on the chalk-board. This activity was 
extended by deleting, arbitrarily, a lexical item and having the children supply 
all the words they could think of which would complete the passage and still 
“make sense.” Each word contribution was discussed and its relationship to 
context explored in the discussion. Children (there were very few) who did 
not participate in this exercise, were grouped and, at other times, were shown 
the passage originally written on the chalk-board and then were given a visual 
clue to the missing word—e.g., a picture of a horse for the deleted word 
“horse.” Pupils were then encouraged to supply other words which might 
“make sense” in the context of the deletion. 

A new procedure was begun which moved along with the chalk-board 
exercises. The stories the children produced as a group were typed, using a 
primary typewriter, and at subsequent reading sessions these stories were 
presented to the children. Stories constructed by children in other classes at 
the same grade level also were presented to the children for reading. After a рег- 
iod of exposure to the typed materials as complete reading exercises, deletions 
were made in the materials. 

While the above instruction was proceeding over a two or three week period, 
the children were shown books with certain words left out and with pictures 
substituted for the deleted words. For slower learners materials were con- 
structed which began with pictures for all deleted items. The number of 
Pictures presented in the deletions was gradually decreased as the children ad- 
vanced in proficiency. After they became adept at supplying one word to fill 
the blank, the children were encouraged to search for other words which “make 
sense” in the same slot. 

After working with the materials as described above for about a month, 
group sessions were held where the teacher read stories aloud which they had 
produced while the children read them silently. The children were then pre- 
sented deleted versions of the stories and the stories were reread by the teacher. 
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as correct. Actually, this technique proved adequate for measu 
but it caused the teachers so much anxi 
as correct that the multiple-choice # 

The Lee-Clark Readiness Test was administered from —1 to 1 weeks from 
the beginning of school. The Ginn Pre-Primer test was given by the schools 
approximately half way through the school year. All cloze tests (as distin- 
guished from the practice exercises) were given in February and March. The 
Ginn Primer Test was given in April. The California Achievement Tests 
were administered in May during the last three weeks of the school year. All 


tests were administered by the teachers in the school. The experimenters in- 
structed the teachers during the subject practice Phase of the experiment in 
the administration of the tests, 


ormat was designed. 


E. INSTRUMENTATION 

1. “Any-Word” Cloze 

This test is const word: e.g., every 
5th word or ever ple, the sentences, 
works very hard in the field,” 
tion: “This is Lucille. Lucille 


farmer’s plow ade 


would appear as follows with a Sth word dele- 


— the 


| 
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2. Multiple-Choice, Structural Cloze 


" Any-word" cloze, described above, often has been designated structural 
cloze, following Fries (5) categorizing of language into a structural-lexical 
dichotomy. Since an any-word deletion samples more of the frequently occur- 
ring words of the language, generally function words, and these words contrib- 
ute more to the structure of the language than to its semantic content, an 
any-word deletion is considered to measure structural meaning—in Fries’ 
terms. In the any-word format, the deleted word is replaced by a standard- 
length underline; in the multiple-choice format here, each word to be deleted 
is paired with a distracter of the same grammatical class. After every five cloze 
deletions the 10 words are listed across the page, under the relevant material, 
in a random order. This format provided a test-retest reliability on the task 


of .91. 
3. Lexical Cloze, Multiple-Choice 


The other element of Fries’ (5) dichotomy is lexical meaning which he 
believes carries the content of the language message. In this study, words were 
first classified as noun, main verb, or adjective. Then a 5th word deletion was 
carried out on nouns, main verbs, and adjectives only. As above each word to 
be deleted was paired with a distracter of the same grammatical class and the 
multiple-choice format arranged. This format provided a test-retest reliability 


of .76. 


4. Ginn Pre-Primer Achievement T'est 


This is a test designed to accompany the Ginn Basal Reading series. One of 
its purposes is to “provide a permanent record of each child’s reading develop- 
ment” (9). No reliability or validity data are reported in the test manual. A 
test-retest reliability of .70 was obtained locally. The test is intended to mea- 
sure vocabulary and comprehension as separate constructs. In this study only 
the total raw score is used due to low reliabilities of the part scores. 


5. Ginn Primary Achievement Test 


This is a higher level test in the same series as the Pre-Primer test described 
above. Its purposes are the same (9). No reliability or validity data is reported. 
Test-retest reliability obtained locally was .90. 


6. Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test 


This test was designed “to provide the teacher with an objective basis for 
identifying cihldren who are ready to receive reading instruction” (8). Split- 
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half reliability for the total score is given as .87 for first graders. Since the 
first two part scores (of four Parts) are speeded tests, this reliability is inap- 
propriately measured. A test-retest reliability obtained locally gave a reliability 
value of .82. 

7. California Achievement Tests 


This battery includes general achievement measures in the are 
arithmetic, and language with reported reliabilities on the Lowe 
used in this study computed only on second graders. The Ku 
formula 21 reliabilities are Reading .93; Arithmetic -93; and Language .87 
(11). A separate test-retest reliability was computed locally on a sample of 


first graders. Total reading score test-retest reliability was .84, Part score 
reliabilities were much lower. Only total 


as of reading, 


Taw scores are used in this analysis. 


8. Aural-Reading Cloze 


This cloze deletion was the same as for “any-word” 


cloze. Instead of having 
the children read the Passage silently, however, 


the teacher read the passage 
he material silent] 


Е. RzsurTS 


all analyses. A Step-wise regression analysis, with 
the use of the California Reading "Test as the Criterion variable and all of the 
other tests (with the exception of the Californi 


E 


a 


zr 
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TABLE 1 
STEP-WisE REGRESSION ANALYSIS EXCLUDING CALIFORNIA ARITHMETIC AND LANGUAGE 
'TEsrs—CaLiFoRNIA READING TEST DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


Increase in 


Multiple Multiple multiple R Order of 
Variable entering R R square square entering 
Multiple-Choice Cloze 68 46 46 1* 
(Lexical) 
Straight Cloze 73 53 08 2* 
Lee-Clark Readiness 75 56 03 3* 
Ginn Primer 76 57 01 4» 
Aural-Reading Cloze 76 58 01 5. 
Ginn Рге-Рг тег 76 58 00+ 6* 
Multiple-Choice Cloze 7 59 004- ae 


(Structural) 
* Sig. F at .01 level. 


When the California Arithmetic Test and the California Language Tests 
are added to the predictor pool, Any-Word Cloze and Lexical Cloze, Multiple- 
Choice still hang together and contribute a relatively large increase to the 
prediction. In this case California Arithmetic is so closely related to California 
Reading (for a number of reasons—reading and arithmetic are related through 
a general verbal factor, they were given at the same time, etc.) that the arith- 
metic test is the best predictor of the reading. This probably would not have 
been true if the arithmetic test had been given in February, as were the cloze 
tests (see Table 2). 

When the criterion variable is the Ginn Primary Reading Test, Aural- 


TABLE 2 
SrEP-WisE REGRESSION ANALYSIS INCLUDING ALL MEASURES— 
CALIFORNIA READING Test As DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


Increase in 


Multiple Multiple multiple R Order of 
Variable entering R R square square entering 
California Arith. 72 52 52 Tx 
Straight Cloze 77 60 08 2 
Multiple-Choice Cloze 79 62 02 3 
(Lexical) ж 
California Language 80 64 02 T 
Lee-Clark Readiness 80 64 004- 5 
Ginn Primer 80 65 004- 6* 
Multiple-Choice Cloze 80 65 00-- 7% 
(Structural) 
Aural-Reading Cloze = — — not 
Я entered 
Ginn Pre-Primer = Vues — not 
entered 


* Sig. F at .01 level. 
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TABLE 3 
STEP-WisE REGRESSION ANALYsIS INCLUDING OnLy CLOZE 4 


ND READINESS T'EsT 
AS INDEPENDENT MEASURES CALIFORNIA READING Тет De 


PENDENT VARIABLE 


Increase in 


Multiple Multiple multiple R Order of 

Variable entering R square square entering 
Aural-Reading Cloze 67 45 45 1* 
Straight Cloze 71 50 05 2* 
Ginn Pre-Primer 73 53 03 3» 
Lee-Clark Readiness 74 55 01 4» 
Multiple-Choice Cloze 75 56 01 5% 

(Lexical) 
Multiple-Choice Cloze 75 57 01 6% 

(Structural) 


* Sig. F at .01 level, 


» again, adds 
of statisti- 
aller than that 


predictive efficiency. The readiness te 
cally predictive efficiency, but in all ca 
of certain types of the cloze tests 
The correlation table il 
variables (see Table 4), 


"This Study тергесе 
face reading teachers 


of reading ability in beginning readers because 


measurement dimensj 


1. California Reading 
2. California Агић, 
8. California Language 
4. ultiple-Choice Cloze 63 26 
А i tructural) 

- Mu tiple-Choice Cloz 
(Lexical) й ii a 56 
traight Cloze 
Aural-Reading Cloze E 25 


i 
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TABLE 5 
MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION, AND TOTAL POSSIBLE SCORE FOR FIRST GRADERS 
ON VARIOUS TESTS OF COGNITIVE ACHIEVEMENT 


Total 
Standard possible 
Tests Mean deviation score 
California Reading 52 8.64 90 
California Arithmetic 57 15.73 90 
California Language 34 9.27 85 
Straight Cloze 14 4.91 35 
Multiple-Choice Cloze 28 3.72 50 
(Structural) 
Multiple-Choice Cloze 15 3.80 50 
(Lexical) 
Aural-Reading Cloze 16 6.73 35 
Lee-Clark Readiness 52 8.72 6+ 
Сіпп Рге-Ргітег 29 3.61 36 
Сіпп Ргітег 61 9.44 75 


primary grade reading achievement test reveals considerable differences in 
design format and content. 

Second, although it is commonly stated that the first grade child's oral 
language capabilities serve to limit, in some fashion, his success in beginning 
reading skills, little is known about the manner in which oral language either 
facilitates or hampers the course of reading development. Other things being 
equal, the first grade child with the highest measured intellectual abilities also 
possesses the greatest language proficiency. When one realizes, however, the 
complexities of the language measures commonly employed by the linguists, it 
is not surprising that the typical first grade teacher has failed to explicate the 
concept of language proficiency in her approach to teaching the beginning 
reader. If, however, oral language ability does serve to limit the acquisition of 
reading skills, effort should put forth to utilize more directly these abilities in 
reading instruction rather than simply making subjective judgments, based 
upon very gross measures, that the child's language is “ready.” 

Cloze deletions were thought to provide one approach to more directly 
bridging the oral-writing language gap. "The first task was to develop an ade- 
quate cloze technique which could be used with children before they began 
reading. While no attempt was made in this study to devise an oral language 
cloze test, children were performing in oral cloze situations in a manner that 
made it apparent that such measures could be developed. It was demonstrated in 
this study that first graders could perform on written cloze tests soon after they 
began reading. 

The results of this study indicate that under systematic methods of the sort 
described, first grade children were able to handle oral and written cloze pro- 
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Furthermore the technique was highly motivating to the culturally 
Ex d pupils studied. The combination of techniques utilizing the 
и ли by the children themselves, oral and wes per epo 
> 1 iti inforcement, and finally oral and sile 
Ws EN nx paper mum dtes these pupils. Тће utiliza- 
cd poeta stemming from the experiences of the pupils themselves 
eine in a systematic, sequential way may be one solution to motivating 


the culturally disadvantaged child and assuring his greater involvement in the 
learning situation. 


Н. SUMMARY 


One hundred eighty-two first grade children in rural, white schools in North 
Carolina and Georgia were taught to complete deletions in the natural lan- 
guage. These completed deletions were then used to study oral and written 
language performance by the children. It was found that first grade subjects 


could perform the tasks presented and that the measures offered promise for 
use in evaluating the relationship of the child's 
his performance with reading tasks. The six 


of end-of-course standard reading test scores 


oral language performance to 
cloze tasks were better predictors 


than were the readiness and basal 
reader instruments, 
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A SYMBOLIC MEASURE OF AUTHORITARIANISM: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY* 


Department of Sociology, Tulane University 


H. Wayne Hocan 


А. PROBLEM 


There is an increasing body of literature dealing with the personality dimen- 
sion of authoritarianism on the one hand (cf, 4 11) and with symbolic, 
projective tests of such authoritarianism-related personality dimensions as 
cognitive simplicity and intolerance of ambiguity on the other (cf., 12, 15, 19, 
23, 24). However, apparently few efforts have been made to construct and 
relate to the Adorno F-scale (1) a symbolic test for authoritarianism (cf. 3, 
18, 20, 25). The present paper is the report of such an exploratory effort to 
construct a test with symbolic items designed to differentiate between persons 
tolerant and intolerant of ambiguity (7)—а personality dimension assumed 
here to be synonymous with authoritarianism—and to correlate the scores from 
this measure with those from Adorno’s F-scale. Thus the hypothesis of the 
present study is that the personality dimension of authoritarianism can be 
measured by means of symbols just as well as it is currently measured by 
Adorno's verbal F-scale. If this should prove to be the case, the advantages 
should be eliminated because the rationale behind the items in a symbolic test 
would not be limited, as the verbal Adorno F-scale is, to subjects with rela- 
tively well-developed verbal skills. A second benefit or advantage, one somewhat 
related to the first, is that, theoretically, much of the potential for response bias 
should be eliminated because the rationale behind the items in a symbolic test 
would be less transparent to the more sophisticated, well-educated subject. 
Correspondingly, a third advantage of a symbolic test as opposed to a verbal 
one should be its potential for reducing response set and/or acquiescence те- 
sponse, both of which are considered to be phenomena inherent in the very 
nature of verbal statements (cf., 10). Fourth, a symbolic test could be univer- 
sally administered, without regard to language (8). Fifth, a symbolic authori- 
tarianism test should prove to be more efficiently and economically administrable 
than verbal tests, particularly in field-survey situations. 

These, then, are the purpose and promise of the present study. The re- 
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mainder of the report will be devoted to a discussion of the methodology х 
results of the empirical test of the hypothesis that the personality pes а 
authoritarianism can be measured as adequately, or more so, with a symbo 
test instrument as with one composed of verbal statements. 


B. Метнор 
l. Subjects 


The data for this study were gathered in July, 1968, from 73 student- 
volunteers at Tulane University in New Orleans, By their own admission, the 
subjects (Ss) neither had prior familiarity with the Adorno F-scale nor with 
the authoritarianism concept generally. Тће combined median age of the 40 
male and 31 female Ss who indicated their sex Was 21 years. None of the Ss 
were freshmen, while 15 were sophomores, 26 were juniors, 30 were seniors, 
and one was a graduate student. Of those r 


eporting, 42 were majoring in the 
social sciences, 17 in the humanities and arts, and nine were Physical and biolo- 
gical science majors. 


2. Procedure 

The test instrument: 
tolerance-of-ambiguity 

Adorno F-scale.2 


the Ss’ regular classroom periods. The SF- 
drawings and th i 


Constructed 15-item symbolic 
(SF-test) 1 and the 28-item 


ed at the same sitting during 
test consists of 12 


form a Square, while the compani 
lengths that would form 


А а i ture sug- 

gests should be the case (cf, 2, p. 76; ?.D. 5; 9, p, 278; 3, p. 494; 1 : 
th all scored quite high on the abbreviate, SF tests НАШАО 

not definitive, the results of this application of the SF-test are highly sug, 8, while 


ity. An effort to Teplicate these findings for the qeuestive ofthe 
well as those constituting the pre: i y. 


eaf sample, as 
2 For the Ss of this Study, th 
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non of intolerance of ambiguity. A score of 1 was therefore assigned to those 
symbols not expected to be indicative of high F-scores, while a score of 2 was 
assigned to those symbols whose choice was expected to be positively associated 
with high F-scores. To test the hypothesis that those who score high on the 
Adorno F-scale will also score high on the SF-test, Goodman and Kruskal’s 
coefficient of ordinal association (gamma, or G) and the appropriate signifi- 
cance test were used (6, chapters 8 and 13; 21, Table A, p. 247). The .01 
level of statistical significance (one-tailed test) was used in deciding whether 
the hypothesis should be accepted or rejected. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Females tended to score somewhat higher (with a median of 92.7 out of 
196 possible) than male 55 (84.2) on the F-scale, а finding with which there 
is both agreement (cf., 16, p. 139) and disagreement (cf., 1, p. 268, 22, p. 
139) in the literature; no notable sex difference obtains for the SF-scores (25.2 
out of a possible 30.0 for the females, and 25.5 for the males). On both the 
F- and SF-tests, the seniors and juniors scored lower than the sophomores 
(for the respective tests and groups of Ss, these scores are 88.3 and 25.0, 86.0 
and 25.0, and 88.7 and 26.3), this being in line with the general finding in 
the literature that authoritarianism tends to decrease among students the 
longer they are directly influenced by the educational institution (cf., 17). 
With scoring patterns for both the SF- and F-tests tending to be the same 
(the respective median SF-scores for biological science majors, social science 
majors, humanities-arts majors, and physical science majors are 26.7, 25.9, 
24.4, and 23.8), the Ss majoring in the biological sciences scored highest 
(107.3) on the F-scale, followed by the physical and social science majors 
(whose median scores are tied at 89.4), while the lowest F-scores (86.0) were 
made by the Ss majoring in the humanities and arts. For all categories of Ss 
combined, the median F- and SF-scores are 87.0 and 25.3. 

Due at least partially to the varying N sizes, the correlation coeflicients and 
significance levels for the F- and SF-scores differ somewhat according to the sex 
of the 85, their year in college, and their college major. For example, scores 
from the two test instruments are correlated highest (G = .78, significant at 
the .0122 level) for males (N = 40), second highest (6 = .75, significant at 
the .1611 level) for sophomores (N — 15), while no correlation obtains at all 
between the F- and SF-scores for the nine Ss majoring in the physical and 
biological sciences. Since there seems to be no reason to expect one group of Ss 
to respond similarly to two different test instruments and a second group to 
respond to the same instruments in a completely unrelated manner, the corre- 
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Y - 
lational and significance variance observed among the total Е s rr 
ei therefore be attributed to the varying sizes of the su о 
im [dn the sample size, the more significantly are the F- and SF- 
M^ puni that F-scores and SF-scores would be positively and signifi- 

p d firmed. Scores for all Ss from the two test instruments 

= т аб of 64, a degree of association found to be significant at 
те confidence. That is, those Ss who scored high on the F-scale 
1 scored high on the SF-test, while, correspondingly, low scores on a s" 
scale are associated with low scores on the SF-test. And when, as the hen t in 
item analysis of the SF-test, the scores from the six sets of symbols that " 
found to discriminate best between the highest and lowest F-scorers are yo 
rately analyzed, the degree of association between the scores from the two “im 
instruments is found to be only slightly less (6 = .57, significant at 
0154 level) than when all 15 sets of symbols were used. o : 
ў The results of this study therefore seem highly suggestive of similar findings 
to be expected from future research efforts along these lines. With further 
experimentation with perhaps both the number and kinds of symbols used and 
with larger samples of both more and less homogeneous subjects, it is expected 
that an even predictively better symbolic test of authoritarianism than the one 
used for the present study can be constructed. 


D. SUMMARY 


Persons who score high on the Adorno F-scale also tend to endorse those 
items of a symbol test which are considered most elicitable of the authoritarian- 
ism-related phenomenon of intolerance of ambiguity. 
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THE EFFECTS OF COMMITMENT AND CHOICE 
DIFFICULTY ON PREDECISION PROCESSES* 1 


Department of Social Relations, Harvard University; and Department 
of Psychology, University of Melbourne, Australia 


Leon Mann AND VALERIE A. TAYLOR 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Janis and Mann (6) recently postulated that before a decision is made 
there may be either bolstering activity (characterized by an increase in the 
attractiveness of one alternative relative to the other) or objective, unbiased 
scanning of choice alternatives. They hold that whichever occurs depends on 
the presence or absence of certain stimulus conditions. For example, when the 
person is concerned only with putting a quick end to the tension of reaching a 
decision, he will tend to distort the value of the alternatives. But when he be- 
lieves there is a real possibility of subsequent regret should he fail to examine 
the alternatives carefully, he is likely to remain objective and open-minded prior 
to announcing his choice. 

Festinger (4) and his collaborators have taken an opposing viewpoint on 
the question of predecision thought processes. They argue that prior to a 
decision there is no tendency to bias or distort the value of the choice alterna- 
tives, and that invariably each alternative is scanned and appraised objectively. 
The available evidence provides some support for Festinger’s viewpoint. 
Davidson and Kiesler (2) required subjects to choose which of two fictitious 
persons they would hire as a company vice president, and found no systematic 
bolstering of the to-be-chosen alternative. Jecker (7) offered subjects a choice 
between two phonograph records, and also found no evidence of biasing in- 
fluences before the actual decision. 

However, there has been some evidence that biased and distorted appraisal 
of alternatives may occur in the predecision period. For example, Mann, Janis, 
and Chaplin (9) offered subjects a choice between two unpleasant physiological 
stimulations, and found that predecisional bolstering occurs when the person in 
a state of conflict believes there is no additional information to be obtained 


relevant to the choice. 
pee 
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Another set of conditions conducive to predecision bolstering occurs when 
the person experiences great difficulty in choosing between two equally attrac- 
tive alternatives, but believes that whichever choice he makes will not lead to 
irrevocable commitment. An example is the golfer, torn between two equally 
attractive sets of clubs, who is told by the salesman he can return the purchase 
“if not fully satisfied.” Rather than spend a great deal of time and effort trying 
to evaluate the pros and cons of each alternative, he is likely to appraise them in 
a biased, superficial fashion, and make a rapid decision. In contrast, the person 
who knows that his choice will be final and binding is sensitive to the possi- 
bilities of postdecision regret, and will tend to appraise the alternatives care- 
fully in a rational and unbiased way, so as to safeguard against making a wrong 
choice. These differential effects of commitment occur only when the alterna- 
tives are close in value, and accordingly there is no marked preference for 
either alternative. However, when the alternatives are disparate in value— 
i.e., the decision is easy, regardless of whether the decision is reversible or irre- 
vocable—the person is not likely to bolster the to-be-chosen alternative. Since 
he has a clear-cut preference for one alternative, he is not motivated to bolster 
it or increase its value relative to the other; and because commitment to this 


alternative does not loom as a possible source of regret, he is satisfied to give 
up thinking about it altogether. 


'The preceding considerations lead to the following hypotheses about the 
relationship between commitment and predecision bolstering: (a) Where the 
alternatives are close in value (a difficult decision) there 
bolstering when the choice is perceived as reversible, but relatively. little 
bolstering when the choice is perceived as irreversible. (^) Where the alterna- 
tives are disparate in value (an easy decision), there will be relatively little 
bolstering of alternatives whether or not the choice is reversible. 


will be systematic 


Essentially, then, our main prediction is that predecision bolstering (spread- 
ing) will occur only under conditions of a difficult decision with no commit- 
ment to the chosen alternative, Тће combination of difficult decision and 
commitment to choice will not be associated with predecision bolstering (because 
the person is motivated to carry out objective scanning) ; and the condition of 
easy decision, with or without commitment, will lead to relatively little 
predecision bolstering (because the Person is not at all motivated even to think 
about the alternatives). 


В. Метнор 


1. Subjects 
The subjects were 100 female undergraduates at the University of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, recruited from three residential colleges to participate in a 


Pu 
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study on general knowledge about art. Subjects were allocated randomly to 
one of five groups: (a) commitment-difficult choice, (2) commitment-easy 
choice, (c) no commitment-difficult choice, (d) no commitment-easy choice, 
(e) control group (no choice). 


2. Procedure 


Subjects were tested in individual 30-minute sessions. As part of the cover 
story, each subject was told that the experiment would investigate the relation- 
ship between general knowledge about art and preferences for types of 
painting. Subjects were given a set of 12 postcard-size prints which they were 
asked to rank in order of personal preference. The prints, selected to represent 
a variety of subject matter and styles, included Old Masters as well as Im- 
pressionists and Moderns. The prints, once they were ranked, were collected 
and shuffled, and the subject, informed that a more precise indication of liking 
was necessary, was asked to rate each print on a 15-point rating scale. Next, 
subjects were administered the first part of a general knowledge questionnaire 
about art, which was included in the procedure to give the experimenter time 
to sort through the ratings and locate two prints which were either equally 
preferred, or rated quite discrepantly. On completion of the questionnaire the 
subject was shown the two prints and told that for her help in the study she 
would later be given a copy of the one she preferred. 

a. Choice difficulty variation. In the difficult choice condition the two 
prints offered as alternatives had been rated equally or only one scale point 
apart (there were only two of the latter). In the easy choice condition the 
prints had to be rated at least five scale points apart. In both conditions the 
prints were from the attractive end of the scale. 

b. Commitment manipulation. In each condition half of the subjects were 
administered the commitment manipulation: they were told that once the deci- 
sion was announced they would have to sign for the print and, because prints 
were in short supply, would be unable to change their minds. The remainder 
of the subjects in both conditions received the по commitment manipulation, 
which consisted of giving instructions that even after the decision was made 
they could change their minds and return to exchange the print if SO desired. 

The subject was then given the second part of the art questionnaire. On the 
pretext that thinking about art and artists while answering the questionnaire 
may have affected the subject's liking for the prints, each subject was asked to 
rerate the prints according to how she felt currently. On completion of the 
second rating, the subject was asked to announce her choice between the two 
prints. Without the subject's knowledge the time required to make the deci- 
sion was recorded by the experimenter who had a concealed stopwatch. Subjects 
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then rated on a four-point scale the degree of certainty felt about their choice. 
The experimenter then gave the subject her chosen print, explained the pur- 
pose of the experiment, and requested her not to tall about it until completion 
of the research. 

c. Control group. 'The purpose of the control procedure was to measure 
random fluctuations and practice effects across ratings as a baseline for assess- 
ing predecision changes in the experimental groups. The control group pro- 
cedure followed the first part of the proced 
there was no mention that a print woul 
study, or that a choice would be offered. Control subjects rated the prints, 
completed the first and second parts of the 
prints again, 


C. Resutrs 

Of the 80 subjects in the four 

analyzed. Three of the discarded 

rejected the alternative which wa 

two showed considerable inconsist 

of the 12 prints, indicating that ; i ratings were probably 
random. Data for all 20 subjects i 


als—i.e., they 
—while another 


Т. Effectiveness of Commitment Manipulation 
Sensitivity to the Prospect o d be associated with hesitation 
in announcing the decision 


У With respect to the choice. 
The commitment manipulation was sufficiently salient to delay announcement 


gnificant differenc between decision time in the 
commitment conditions (10,5 seconds) 


ment condition (M — 33 
P < .10. It is safe to conclude th 


ciently strong to influence behavior 


is appropriate to analyze the effects of the commitment y. 
Processes, 


at the commitmen 


2. Predecision Bolstering 
Predecision bolstering is operation 


alized as a “spreading apart” 
tiveness of the alternatives such th 


in the attrac- 
at the to-be-chosen alternatiy, 


€ increases in 


A 
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value and the not-to-be-chosen alternative decreases in value relative to each 
other. "Spreading" is computed by subtracting the difference between the al- 
ternatives on the first rating from the difference between the alternatives on 
the second rating: (С, — №) — (Ca — №), where С; and N; are the initial 
ratings of the to-be-chosen and the not-to-be-chosen alternatives respectively, 
and Cə and № are the second ratings of the to-be-chosen and not-to-be-chosen 


alternatives. 'The mean bolstering scores for each group are presented in Table 
1. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN BoLsrERING Scores, TIME TAKEN To ANNOUNCE CHOICE, 
AND CERTAINTY FELT ABOUT CHOICE 


Net% Таве А 
Condition Bolstering bolstering in sec. Certainty 

Commitment-difficult choice 

(N — 20) 140 70 131 2.75 
Commitment-easy choice 

(№ = 18) 0 0 78 3.44 
No commitment-difficult choice 

(N — 19) 1.11 58 7.0 2.94 
No commitment-easy choice 

(NV = 18) -50 11 2.8 3.78 
Control (no choice) (N = 20) 1258 308 — xm 
Commitment-difficult choice 

with essay (N — 20) 70 30 24.9 2.20 


a “Bolstering” scores for the control condition were computed by subtracting the dif- 
ference between a pair of noncritical prints on the first rating from the difference be- 
tween the prints on the second rating. 


It was hypothesized that significant bolstering would be found only in the 
difficult choice-no commitment group. Indeed the magnitude of spreading in 
this group (M = 1.11) is significantly different from zero (1 = 2.92, Р < 
-01). Also, no systematic bolstering is evident in either of the two easy choice 
groups (M = .50, М = zero, respectively). However, in the difficult choice- 
commitment group, where relatively little spreading was expected, the magni- 
tude of bolstering (M = 1.40) was significantly different from zero (1 = 
4.79, p < .001). This pattern of results indicates systematic bolstering in the 
difficult choice condition regardless of level of commitment. _ 

It is possible that some of the “spreading” could be a function of statistical 
artifacts associated with rerating equally attractive prints. To determine 
whether these results reflect the operation of statistical artifacts, we selected a 
pair of closely rated noncritical prints in the control group and computed 
change in disparity from the first to second rating. It should be noted that the 
pair of noncritical prints was comparable to the two prints offered to subjects 
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in the difficult choice condition and thus provides an appropriate baseline for 
the assessment of "spreading" artifacts. The mean change score for these non- 
critical prints in the control group was .25; the spread of 1.11 in the diffi- 
cult choice-no commitment group was significantly different from this score 
(t = 1.79, р < .05), and the spread of 1.40 in the difficult choice-commitment 
group is also significantly different from it (¢ = 2.88, p < .01). It may be 
concluded that artifacts were not responsible for the pattern of evaluational 
changes in the experimental groups. | 

While this pattern of results is inconsistent with Festinger's assumption that 
there is no systematic bolstering in the period preceding the making of a 
decision, it also is inconsistent with the conflict theory postulate that under 
conditions of high commitment a person who is having difficulty in making a 
choice will tend to appraise alternatives objectively rather than bolster them in 
a biased fashion. It is appropriate to ask whether there is something special or 
unusual about our manipulation of the commitment variable. 

It is clear that the commitment manipulation was effective, because, as has 
been noted, it significantly influenced time to announce decision and degree of 
certainty felt about the choice. It could be maintained, however, that the com- 
mitment manipulation is still not sufficiently powerful to elicit the threat of 
serious losses should the subject make a faulty choice. It must be borne in mind 
that the choice is between two moderately attractive and inexpensive art prints; 
therefore, if an error is made there is always the possibility of tearing up one 
print or buying the other. Thus the experimenter's warning that a choice will 
be binding might give the subject occasion to pause and to feel uncertain, but 


still not motivate a careful, unbiased appraisal of both alternatives. Perhaps a 
decision, unless it involves valuable alternatives, 


requires the possibility of 
significant behavioral consequences if it is to motivate objective and painstaking 
cognitive work. In line with this reasoning, to clarify the effect of commitment 
on predecision bolstering, it was decided to include an additional condition in 
the experiment in which 


t the fact of commitment carried the implication of 
important consequences attendant upon the act of choice. 


3. Additional Condition 

According to McGuire (10) a fairly powerful form of behavioral commit- 

ment is to involve the person in taking some more or less irrevocable step on the 

basis of his choice. One such form of commitment is the overt defense of one's 

chosen position by writing an essay or delivering a speech in Support of it. On 
the assumption that requiring a pe 


тѕоп to justify his choice would represent 
a strong commitment to decision, subjects in the new condition were warned 


| И 
» 
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that they would have to write a long essay in support of their choice. The 
subjects in the new condition consisted of 20 students who had moved into the 
residential college recently, had not heard anything about the original experi- 
ment, and were comparable to subjects who had been run previously. The 
procedure was identical to that for the difficult choice commitment group: ie., 
they were warned that they would have to sign for the print and would be 
unable to exchange it, but in addition they were told they would have to write 
a 200 word essay to justify their choice. 

The data for the new group were analyzed following the procedure described 
for the computation of "spreading" scores, in the section headed Predecision 
Bolstering and are reported in Table 1. The mean decision time of 24.9 sec- 
onds indicates that subjects in this condition were much more hesitant about 
announcing their choice than subjects in any of the previous conditions. Also 
subjects in the new condition reported far less certainty about their choice 
(M = 2.20) than was reported by subjects in the other conditions. These 
results suggest that the addition of a justification requirement strengthened 
the commitment manipulation, making subjects very cautious about the possible 
consequences of their choice. Following conflict theory, we would expect that, 
under these conditions, there would be reluctance to bolster alternatives prior 
to the decision. Indeed the mean bolstering score for what may be termed the 
“high commitment” group (.70) was not significantly different from the 
change score for the control group (t = .95, p < 30), and the percentage of 
subjects in the difficult choice-commitment group who bolstered the to-be- 
chosen alternative (30 percent) was identical to the percentage in the control 
group who "spread" the two noncritical prints. These findings provide support 
for the conflict theory assumption that under conditions of anticipated high 
commitment when confronted with a difficult choice the individual will tend 
not to re-evaluate alternatives systematically prior to the decision. However 
under conditions of no commitment, or weak commitment, when faced with the 
task of choosing between equally attractive alternatives, individuals will have 
a tendency to re-evaluate alternatives so as to bolster the one eventually chosen. 


D. DiscussioN 


Previous research on the role of commitment in decision making has focused 
on the postdecision period (1, 3, 8). Our study found that the prospect of 
commitment is also a determinant of predecision dynamics. While its effects on 
bolstering behavior were complicated, the influence of commitment on time 
required to announce the choice and degree of certainty felt about it was 
quite straightforward. 'The more binding and consequential the commitment, the 
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more hesitation in announcing the choice, and less certainty felt about the 
wisdom of that choice. У 

The concept of commitment and its effect on decision making requires 
further clarification. In reviewing the literature on this variable McGuire 
(11) concluded that commitment has ambiguous empirical sta: 
а variety of theoretical interpretations. It is debatable wh 
of commitment is the irreversible quality of a choice, the pub 
of a position, or the holding of a preference which reflects 
a decision maker. We found in our experiment that the 
to defend the future choice and the irrevocable aspect of 
to exert a strong influence on behavior during the ртедес 
the principles involved in the two aspects of commitme 
irreversible choice makes salient the possibility 
there is always the likelihood of new, unanticipa 
adversely on the choice. The expectation of having to justify his choice warns 
the decision maker that he must remain aware of all the reasons for the choice 
because later on he will have to articulate them rationally. Thus different 
psychological processes may be at work in each case. Our data do not reveal 


source of commitment, and a comparison of the 
making is clearly indicated. 


tus and is open to 
ether the essence 
lic announcement 
on competence as 
anticipation of having 
commitment combined 
ision period. However, 
nt are not identical: an 
of postdecision regret because 
ted information which reflects 


culty as a main effect was 
r. Compared with subjects 
à difficult choice bolstered 
certain about their choice 
are consistent with those 
ifficulty and the decision 


oice behavio 


more (F = 4.34, df 1/71, 
(Е = 22.36, df 1/71, p 
reported by Gerard (5) 
Sequence. 


Ф < .05), and felt less 
« .01). These findings 
in his study of choice 4 


; in the present study is th aking a 
second rating of alternati 4 at making 
instig 


cesses [cf. Festinger, (4) ]. Janis 


ent. Hence, even if the sub- 


nce as à consequence of the second rating, 
menter recognize that this does not Constitute a formal 


n the subject is asked to state his choice, the time taken 


cision has been made already. In all 
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groups apart from the no commitment-easy choice, the mean decision time was 
at least seven seconds. The mean decision time in the new, "high commitment” 
group was 24.9 seconds. The delay of almost half a minute indicates that most 
subjects in this condition had not made up their minds, or were taking the 
opportunity to reconsider their preference before committing themselves. 

Difficulties also arise over the operational definition of bolstering. Bolstering 
functions to enhance the attractiveness of the preferred alternative, and this is 
expressed in a spreading apart of the value of the alternatives. But spreading 
is open to several interpretations, not all of them consistent with the mechanism 
of cognitive biasing. It is conceivable, for example, that objective unbiased 
scanning of alternatives could lead in some instances to a spreading apart in 
their attractiveness. Whenever alternatives are appraised carefully, various 
items of information become salient, and it is possible that items which favor 
one alternative outweigh items which support others. Therefore, it would be 
incorrect to assume that spreading is an infallible indicator of bolstering activ- 
ity. To make the inference that bolstering has occurred, other signs of biasing, 
such as selective learning, forgetting of unfavorable information, and prefer- 
ence for consonant information should also be observed. In this study, no new 
information was available that could be distorted in the service of bolstering. 
Subjects had to rely on their own judgments involving esthetic taste and per- 
haps anticipated reactions of roommates and friends to their choice. 

'There is yet another difficulty associated with the interpretation of no 
systematic change in the attractiveness of alternatives. In this study we inter- 
preted lack of predecision bolstering in two ways. In line with Festinger (4), 
absence of bolstering was taken to imply careful, objective scanning; but no 
change was also taken as evidence that little, or no cognitive work had been 
carried out on the alternatives. On its own, absence of systematic change is an 
insufficient ground for assuming that either objective scanning or, for that 
matter, no scanning has occurred. A more accurate and reliable picture of the 
nature of cognitive processes during the decision sequence can only be gained 
after consideration of the time spent on thinking about the decision, the degree 
of selective learning and retention of relevant material, and the kinds of cogni- 
tive maneuvers used in arriving at a solution of the choice dilemma. What is 
suggested here is that overlapping data and multiple indicators are required to 
gain a complete picture of the nature of thought processes during the decision 
sequence. 

E. SUMMARY 

Ап experiment was conducted to test a derivation from conflict theory that 
bolstering of choice alternatives (spreading apart of their value) will occur 
in the period preceding a decision when the choice is difficult but not commit- 
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ting. Subjects were sorted into easy and difficult choice conditions "3 the E 
of their initial ratings of two art prints which later were offere wig ~ 
alternatives. Commitment was manipulated by telling subjects that t eir p 
sion could or could not be reversed after they had announced their choice. 2 
additional condition was run in which commitment was strengthened by см 
ing subjects that they would have to write an essay to justify their c eid 
Subjects confronted with a difficult choice bolstered more, took more time о 
announce their decision, and felt less certain than those with an easy choice. 
Subjects in the commitment condition took longer to announce their decision 
and felt less certain than those in the no commitment condition. Bolstering 
occurred under conditions of commitment and no commitment, but not when 
subjects were told they would have to defend their choice. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


The role of intrafamily relationships in the development of personality has 
become axiomatic in psychology, particularly in the clinical and educational 
areas. Systematic research studies—e.g., Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese (3), 
Becker (6), Bronfenbrenner (9), Harlow (30), Kagan and Moss (32), 
Schaefer (43), Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (45), Strodtbeck (47)—and clini- 
cal reports—e.g., Bowlby (8), Burlington and Freud (10), Flugel (27)— 
and the many contributors to the Psychoanalytic Study of the Child have shown 
that early behavior, the attitudes of children to their family, and the enduring 
interactions of family life, particularly the parent-child interaction, are cru- 
cial to the formation of behavior patterns, habits, modes of adjustment, values, 
and attitudes. 

In the special field of delinquency the work of Andry (1), Bandura and 
Walters (4), Burt (11), Glueck and Glueck (28), Powers and Witmer (36), 
and others gives equal indication of important criterion relations to family 
attitudes. At the practical level in counseling and clinical work tremendous 
weight is given to family situations and attitudes (e.g., being adopted, being 
from a "broken home," being rejected by parents), to such an extent that this 
attention to intrafamily attitudes has now become virtually part of our culture; 
many people feel that the behavior of a Marilyn Monroe, Al Capone, or a 
courageous astronaut is inevitably determined by childhood experiences largely 
within the family setting. 

However, although progress has been made in measuring one of the two 
pillars to this bridge—personality—the other stands in comparative obscurity. 
In spite of the pioneer work of Baldwin (2), Ligon (34), Rundquist and 
Sletto (42), Symonds (49), and others, neither the structures to be measured 
nor the means of objectively measuring them are yet really clear in the area of 
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family attitudes. It becomes timely, and indeed urgent, to concentrate basic 
research on the meaning and measurement of family attitudes. Furthermore, 
such measures need to be linked with general personality and motivation theory 
and measurement. Parenthetically, the need for discovering laws of personality 
development is not the only pressure toward reaching improved techniques in 
family attitudes measurement. Many enterprises in sociology c 
ics would also bencfit, and it is our purpose to keep these in mind in our design. 
Both Cattell (13, 14) and Campbell (12) have Systematically criticized 
the whole fabric of generalizations about attitudes as being (a) based on 
purely verbal measures, (5) unrelated to knowledge of general motivation 
structure. А radical step to remedy these defects has been made here, as part 
of a much broader strategic approach, the totality of which has thre 
(a) to discover by oblique factor analysis the princip: 
tudes of parents to their children and spouses 
father, and mother, (b) to measure these dimensions by objective indirect 
methods, and (c) to relate these intrafamily attitude factors to personality and 
interest variables and to information about scholastic performance and adjust- 


ment. ТЕ is upon the separate analysis of the attitudes of parents to their chil- 
dren and spouses that we now report. 


and even econom- 
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and of children to their siblings, 
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FIGURE 1 
Tue 16 Basic INTRAFAMILIAL ATTITUDE TIES OR SENTIMENTS д 
These basic attitude ties may be numbered 1a through 8b for advantage of brief 
reference. 


terms of a whole sheaf of possible action vectors, we are then measuring atti- 
tudes. Àn intrafamilial attitude is thus defined as interest in a course of action 
involving a member of the family. 

Economy dictates that the first, primary delineation of attitudes involving 
either parent shall be restricted to two kinds, interparent and parent-child. 
Since the need for brevity makes it impossible to earmark motivations towards 
different individual children, only the generalized motivation towards a typical 
child will be measured. (Later it may be possible to develop measures for all 
of the 16 different attitude ties in Figure 1 and for any number of more specific 
attitudes—e.g., "I want to go on fishing trips with my son,” or “I want to go 
to concerts with my husband.” ) 


C. THE APPLICATION OF THE Dynamic CALCULUS IN THE 
MEASUREMENT OF INTRAFAMILIAL ATTITUDES 


A brief reminder of the highlights of the theoretical background of our 
research must be given. The model for determining the ergic (drive) composi- 
tion of a given attitude or sentiment has been called the Dynamic Calculus 
(14, 15). Research in the dynamic calculus has revealed two classes. of 
replicable factors: (a) a set of dynamic factors identifiable as basic biological 
or social drives (e.g., assertiveness, pugnacity, sex, fear, gregariousness, self- 
sentiment, superego sentiment), and, measuring one attitude with a large num- 
ber of different devices or manifestations of motivation, (5) seven or eight 
factors of motivation quality or motivational components reducing to two main 
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second-order factors of integrated and unintegrated motivation. The former 
represents the organized, rational aspects of motivation strength, the latter the 
fantasy-oriented, wish-fulfilling aspect. 

Now the second of the above developments promises especially to be appli- 
cable in this new area of interpersonal behavior within the family. It promises 
а statement of the emotional nature of any particular interpersonal attitude. 
Within any attitude we may measure any particular drive or 
aggressiveness of the child to the father, 
integrated, conscious, organized aspect of attitudes, 


, for the objective of knowing how 
much “love” and "hate"—or, to be exact, defined 


protectiveness, sex, pugnacity 


: -£ the attitude “I want 
to play with my younger brother"—might be written from an R-technique 
factor analysis, as follows: 
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ments are achieving satisfaction and in what degree?" As stated above, the 
usual R-technique analysis gives only the loadings in the specification equation 
for the average person: i.e., for the common trait structure. For unique trait 
structure we know we can turn to P-technique. The loadings there show how 
much any change in strength of interest in the given attitude is associated with 
change in strength of a given erg (or sentiment). Unfortunately, P-technique 
requires repeated experimental measures on an adequate sample (roughly over 
a hundred) of occasions, so it becomes impossible to employ it for the single 
occasion measurement of family attitudes here envisaged. What seems to be 
therefore necessary is to reconcile the findings of R-technique factor analysis 
(which gives the same weight to a given drive for each given sentiment object) 
with those of P-technique which recognizes that at least for changes in drive 
strength the weights for particular drives in particular attitudes can be peculiar 
to individuals. 

То do this we need to set up, for, say, the strength of the gregarious interest 
in the husband, a battery of perhaps half a dozen action attitudes all having 
the husband as the common object and all having gregarious satisfaction as 
their ultimate goal, but varied as to the particular activities (walking together, 
singing together, chatting together, etc.). For, on the assumption that all are 
loaded in gregarious erg satisfaction, it is necessary to have enough variety also 
for the specific factors to be reasonably submerged or for extraneous group 
factors to become internally suppressed. In other words, since different indi- 
viduals invest their gregarious interests (even in one object) with somewhat 
different emphases, it is necessary to take the total of a sufficiently broad field 
of such interests. 

After the total gregarious interest satisfaction of the subject in her husband 
is thus rendered measurable, one turns next to another known independent 
ergic tension—e.g., pugnacity—and similarly sets up a battery of action atti- 
tudes all involving varied pugnacious actions toward the husband, and so on. 
The desired attitude variables chosen for the battery to contribute to, say, 
“Amount of gregarious satisfaction in the husband,” or “Extent of pugnacious 
actions directed towards the wife,” should now be found to have two proper- 
ties: (a) they should load substantially on one and on no other erg, and (2) 
they should load substantially on one and on no other sentiment. 

Thus in theory one can set up action attitudes which involve only one erg 
and one particular sentiment—i.e., attitudes which have relatively pure ergic 
and sentiment quality. For example, “I want to play games with my sister” 
might come near to a pure gregarious erg satisfaction; “I want to have my 
husband near me when I am in trouble” comes close to a pure appeal erg goal; 
and “I want to beat up my brother” approaches a pure pugnacity response. If 
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we suppose this to be possible, a measure of the strength of such an attitude will 
be a direct estimate of that ergic component in the sentiment to the given per- 
son, such as one usually makes only in the R-technique specification equation. 
Guidance for the present research as to which attitudes have this relatively 
pure ergic (or sentiment) quality has come from R-technique analyses already 
published, on adults by Cattell and Horn (18), Cattell, Horn, and Butcher 
(19), Cattell, Radcliffe, and Sweney (21), and on children by Cattell, Rad- 
сиве, and Sweney (22), Cattell, Sweney, and Radcliffe (23), and Sweney and 
Cattell (48). In fact the highly loaded attitudes fit to me 
of particular ergs have been incorporated i 
—the MAT or Motivation Analysis Те 


which contribute most to the varia 


attitudes—e.g., one attitude set 
ful woman (related to the sex erg) or one wholly concerned with the wife 
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tent, will the influence of the general tension level contaminate the measure- 
ment of its expression within the particular act and object. 


E. THE Instruments Usep To MEASURE INTRAFAMILIAL ATTITUDES 


A number of attempts have been made to develop suitable and adequate 
measuring devices, such as the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scale by Baldwin, 
Kalhorn, and Breese (3), the Familism Scale of Bardis (5), the family attitude 
scale of Itkin (31), the Fels Child Behavior Rating Scale (39), the Interview 
Rating Scales of Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (45), and Bandura and Walters 
(4), and many others. Of the more recent attempts to provide suitable mea- 
surement in this area, the Parental Attitude Research Instrument, PARI for 
short, by Schaefer and Bell (44), and the Parent-Child Relations Question- 
naire by Roe and Siegelman (41) represent some of the more sophisticated ap- 
proaches. Using factor analytic methods, but with no precise test for the number 
of factors, Schaefer and Bell (44) report the reduction of their data on 
parental attitudes to two main bipolar factors, love versus hostility, and control 
versus autonomy. These factors are construed as orthogonal and are fitted to a 
circumplex model (43). 

The PARI has been widely applied with varying success to the parents of 
asthmatic children (35, 37, 38), to the parents of underachievers at school 
(46), to the parents of schizophrenics (29), to the parents of aggressive ado- 
lescents (26). The results show some interesting correlations, but at least one 
author (51) regards these as chance effects and hence meaningless ; the value of 
the instrument is further brought into question by Becker and Krug (7), and 
by Zuckerman and Norton (50) who regard it as measuring mainly “acqui- 
escence” and “extremes” response sets. In any event, the reduction of all paren- 
tal attitudes to two main dimensions seems to be somewhat oversimplified in its 
search for parsimony. 

Essentially, devices like PARI and other similar scales have two major 
disadvantages: first, they are susceptible to the main introductory criticism that 
they reflect only verbally mediated evaluations of child-rearing practices; and, 
second, they refer to an area of behavior probably rather remote cither from 
specific child-rearing behavior or current attitudes to children. With regard to 
the first of these problems, a wealth of evidence exists in the literature on 
personality and attitude measurement about the narrowness of meaning and 
lack of applicability of attitudes measured by self-evaluative, forced-choice, 
questionnaire items, the dangers of response sets, social desirability sets, etc. 
Cattell et al. (25) have presented extensive factor analytic evidence that ques- 
tionnaire methods account for only 25 percent of the variance in total motiva- 
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tion. Thus any method of attitude measurement relying solely on сои 
questionnaire methods, with no correction for response sets, social Be ity, 
etc., is unlikely in the long run to yield valid and worthwhile researc ata. 
With regard to the second point, it is clear that items designed to аа 
parents' current attitudes to child-rearing practices when their youngest chil 
is 8 or 10 years old are not asking them even to reconstruct what they did in 
bringing up their own children, but rather their attitude to some nebulous 
generic concept of "bringing up children." Even parents memory over a few 
years concerning what actually happened in the bringing up of their children 
has been shown to be faulty (40), and to varying extent influenced by “ех- 
perts” views rather than what actually happened. Other evidence, too, suggests 
greater specificity of behavior than many psychologists would like to admit: 
Becker (6) found no correlation between parents’ and teachers’ ratings of the 
behavior of kindergarten children; Bandura and Walters (4), taking two 


groups of subjects, one defined as aggressive and antisocial by some official 
agency, the other as normal, found no differences between groups in amount 
of aggressiveness in the home. 


Furthermore, the application of relati parti- 
cularly called for in the area of intrafamilial attitudes which are seldom 
publicly expressed in unembarrassed fashion, being conspicuously complex and 
sometimes unconscious. 


The maturation of over а decade of research in the dynamic calculus has 
demonstrated the possibility of shifting the measurement of attitude motivation 
strengths from self-evaluati ; opini i 


present study, as similarly * Motivation Analysis Test for adults 
(24) and the School Motivat; 


l » more hedonic aspect of interpersonal attitudes. 
An example might be as follows: 


What percentage of children 
95%, 75%, 55%, 
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The percentage chosen is regarded as indicating the strength of the individuals' 
"interest" in teasing their younger sibling, as measured from the point of view 
of the unintegrated hedonic aspect of motivation. 

2. Paired Words: In this test the subject is given a stimulus word followed 
by two association words. Each association word is regarded on а priori grounds 
as representing a particular interpersonal attitude. In this way each attitude 
can be paired with all other attitude measures obtained of the frequency with 
which words relevant to each attitude are chosen. This test is self-ipsatizing 
like all “preference tests" that pit each choice against all other choices, and 
measures the unintegrated aspect of motivation. 

3. Learning Language: This test is an association learning task in which 
the subject learns to associate phrases describing interpersonal attitudes with 
nonsense syllables. The hypothesis underlying the test is that the subject will 
more readily learn associations for those attitudes in which he is involved or 
interested. 

4. Memory: The subject is permitted a short period of time to learn a list 
of phrases relevant to the interpersonal attitudes. He is then shown a larger list 
and has to state which of these were in the first list. "The assumption of the 
test is that the subject will more readily remember phrases relevant to areas in 
which he has higher "interest." 

"These four devices were used to measure 24 attitudes, each attitude being 
relevant to a particular hypothesized dynamic factor (e.g., assertiveness, ав- 
gressiveness, protectiveness) and the person involved (i.e., either father, mother, 
or child). 'Two batteries of the same devices and essentially similar content 
were made up to test the dynamics of the relationship of the parents to one 
another and to their children. The first stage of the research was the applica- 
tion of this battery to children only. The second stage, reported here, involved 
the application of refined versions of the tests to children and similar forms to 
their parents. The attitudes measured are set out in Table 1. 

'The parent sample was a group of 133 (50M, 83F), ranging in age from 
26 to 37. They were volunteers from the Parent-Teacher Association meetings 
of the Kankakee Public Schools, Illinois. 


F. ANALYSIS PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


The data were scored with the use of the hypothesized item classifications 
and direction, The raw scores for Information and Word Association were 
added to yield integrated scores. The Autism and Memory raw scores were 
added to yield unintegrated scores. Separate analyses were carried out for male 
and female parents. They followed the standard procedure: the product- 
moment R matrix among the 24 attitudes was subjected to a principal axis 
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TABLE 1 
ATTITUDES MEASURED IN PARENT STUDY OF INTRAFAMILY ATTITUDES% 


A. Parent to Child Relationship 

Pugnacity-Aggression 

1. I want to punish my child more severely for irritating behavior. 

2. I want my child to go away and stop annoying me. 
Assertion 

3. I want my child to be admired and do well like his parents. 

4. I want my child to admire me and take me as a model. 
Protectiveness 

5. I want my child to be happy and have the best of everything. 

6. I want to heed my child's feelings and give him good things. 
Sensuality-Sex 

7. I want to hug, kiss, fondle, and romp with my child. 

8. I like to watch my child and have beautiful pictures made of him. 
Gregariousness 

9. I want to go out to places with my child. 

10. I want my child to talk with me, sharing hobbies and roles. 
Fear (Overprotection) 

11. I want my child to be safe and watched over, 

illnesses. 
12. I want my child to ke 
B. Parent to Parent Relationshi 

Sex 


not having accidents, and 


ер me from loneliness and 


insecurity in my ol ik 
p ("Interspouse") id PUR en 


Assertion 
15. I want people to sa: 
16. I want my spouse to ad 


18. I want to ici 


E » with Presents, services, 


me in helping us have 
T 20. 1 want ту spouse to Share my thoughts, feelings 
€ 


21. I want to feel Secure in the 


а lot of friends, 
» tastes, and activities, 


на) and with me against all sources of danger. 
23. I feel I sh 
E] should punish ту spouse for various 


HH 


wr 


i- 
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rotated visually by Rotoplot (17) to find the best approximation to simple 
structure. This resulted in the following percentages of variables in the plus or 
minus 10 hyperplanes of the reference vectors for the four studies: 64% for 
males and 6796 for females on the integrated measures; 6196 for males and 
5976 for females on the unintegrated measures. 

The replicated factors in this study are set out in Tables 2 and 3. These 
tables show the correlations between variables and factors according to the 
predictions that the attitudes should form general ergic (drive) factors and fac- 
tors of ergic investment in other members of the family : i.e., general sentiment 
factors. The loading values in Tables 2 and 3 provide the only firm basis for 
deciding whether the particular attitudes satisfy the specified drives and senti- 
ments to calculable degrees. For if these attitudes have no loadings here, we 
must conclude that they do not enter in any major emotional family relation- 
ship and are, therefore, in a dynamic and structural sense, unimportant. 
Although many of the unexpected loadings have very interesting and probably 
valid implications, the effort to obtain factor purity makes them unwanted, 
and they will require special attention in factorings on fresh population sam- 
ples. 

The results from the four factor analyses show certain clear and relatively 
unequivocal factors—particularly for the integrated measures (i.e., Learning 
Language and Paired Words). Here factors of Pugnacity, Assertiveness, 
Gregariousness, and Protectiveness of fathers and mothers in relation to 
spouses and children were reasonably well marked as were Fear (mothers in 
relation to spouses and children; fathers to spouses), and Sensuality-Sex 
(mothers to children; fathers to children and spouses). For unintegrated 
measures (Memory and Autism), Pugnacity, Sex, Gregariousness, and Pro- 
tectiveness were all as expected, as were Assertiveness (fathers in relation to 
spouses and children; mothers to spouses) and Fear (fathers to children ; 
mothers to spouses). The matrices exhibited good simple structure with the 
salients for each factor except for some cases where the factor structure was 
somewhat contaminated. The relatively clearly defined factor positions made it 
possible to study the factor relationships more closely. Tables 4 and 5 show 
the factor intercorrelations in the integrated realm above the diagonals and in 
the unintegrated realm below. 

Incidentally, the position in any one attitude in a factor is partly determined 
by the question of integration or lack of integration. Hence, certain socially 
unacceptable attitudes, such as the desire to “punish my spouse for various 
irritating shortcomings and neglects,” would undoubtedly have greater commu- 
nality in the unintegrated case were other considerations equal. For this reason 
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TABLE 4 
FACTOR CORRELATIONS FOR INTEGRATED AND UNINTEGRATED DRIVES: 
Fatuers (N = 50) 


Integrated drives 


Factor 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. Pugnacity-Aggression — —05 24 —11 —18 18 —24 —10 —21 
2. Assertion у —11 — —1 09 —12 —32 16 14 —12 
3. Protectiveness —01 —07 — -—08 04 17 —13 06 06 
4. Sensuality-Sex 04 23 19 = 10 04 —08 17 0 
5. Gregariousness 03 06 17 36 — 04 04 10 23 
6. Fear —21 20 12 22 18 — 10 —25 Б 
7. Spouse sentiment —30 03 —20 07 —13 15 — -—01 28 
8. Child sentiment —26 —09 08 —28 —32 —26 —06 — 11 
9. General instrument? —08 13 —13 —09 —00 02 —13 —27 — 


Unintegrated drives 


Note: Factor correlations for integrated drives appear above the diagonal and for 


unintegrated drives below. $ 
a In at least three of the tests (Learning, Memory, and Autism) strong general in- 
strument factors emerge in analyzing raw scores. 


TABLE 5 
FACTOR CORRELATIONS FOR INTEGRATED AND UNINTEGRATED DRIVES: 
Motuers (N = 83) 


Integrated drives 


Factor 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. Pugnacity-Aggression — 24 28 12 38 07 —15 —16 —18 
2. Assertion —06 — 33 —15 31 36 —19 —13 —18 
3. Protectiveness —30 —18 — 09 38 23 —15 02 —14 
4. Sensuality-Sex 19 —06 01 — 16 13 —05 —11 16 
5. Gregariousness —16 22 11 —16 — 27 —28 —39 01 
6. Fear 26 21 —22 11 —10 — —06 —03 14 
7. Spouse sentiment 15 —03 —14 09 09 03 = 19 —0 
8. Child sentiment 12 27 —46 —05 07 06 26 — %2 
9. General instrument —06 —05 —03 06 07 —11 09 23 —À 


Unintegrated drives 


we expected (see Tables 2 and 3) slight changes in the hierarchical position of 
variables between the two structures. For example, the sex erg except for the 
attitude “Satisfactory sex life with spouse" in fathers appeared strongest in the 
unintegrated matrix; the salient loadings of gregariousness in the integrated 
matrix exceeded those in the unintegrated. Since many of the fears are socially 
unacceptable, particularly in males, it was not surprising to find that this erg 
was also generally more distinct in the unintegrated matrix, an exception being 
the attitude “I want my spouse to stand with me against all sources of danger” 
in fathers, 

As to changes and differences in the conten 
such, it is clear already from comparison of our mot! 


t and meaning of ergic factors as 
her and father factorings 
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that there were differences in the loadings of particular attitudes. For example, 
the changing pattern suggests that physical dangers in relation to the child 
seem less threatening to fathers or that the need for togetherness seems to ap- 
pear stronger in mothers. The results suggest also some evidence for "block- 
ing" for certain ergs—e.g., sex in mothers towards spouses on integrated mea- 
sures—relevant to attitudes clinically assessed as possibly presenting conflict or 
tension to the individual. The sex erg has so far mostly been strongest in the 
unintegrated matrix. Beside the three attitudes which are specific to this factor, 
the attitude "I like to watch my child and have beautiful pictures m 
him" drew a relationship with other factors. It showed significant lo 
pugnacity and assertiveness which are peripherally 
from their repeated positive correlations with the 

The low saturation of the unintegrated measu 
Memory) in two cases—i.e., the asse 


ade of 
adings on 
related to this factor known 
sex erg. 


і h as adequately 
as did the items for the attitudes in the integrated devices (Learning Language 


he protectiveness, 
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of interpersonal behavior being measured. The concepts derived in this way are 
then applied to a particular interpersonal relationship. Hence there are two 
stages in the research program on intrafamilial relationships : 

1. The measurement of an "attitude"—i.e., “I want so much to do this with 
that." 

2. 'The incorporation into this definition of “attitude” of a person—i.e., “І 
want..... with respect to this person." 

Interpersonal behavior in the investment-subsidiation model is therefore en- 
compassed within a total framework of dynamic measurement, by using 
measurement devices that organize the resulting measures in a system of dy- 
namic or motivational quality. The findings of our study are consistent with the 
investment-subsidiation theory and the theories so far developed (14) about the 
nature of these dynamic source traits. 

It must however be said that our investment-subsidiation model has b 
primarily set up to describe and account for the variance of a set of observations 
in a test-experiment situation. It is not necessarily intended to account for the 
variance in some observed criterion of naturally occurring behavior; it may in 
fact do so, or may do so partially, but that is not the intention underlying its 
construction. 


een 


In summary, the present study permits the following conclusions: 

1. Objective measurement devices show the usual pattern of validities 
against integrated and unintegrated components in the measurement of atti- 
tude-interest strengths of interparent and parent-child relationships as in other 
attitudes on which they have been tried. 

2. 'The factoring of 24 attitudes gave essentially the same structures for 
mothers and fathers: namely the confirmation of the existence of six factorial 
drive patterns (pugnacity, aggression, assertiveness, sex, gregariousness, and 
fear), and of two apparently acquired common sentiment patterns (to the 
spouse, to the child). The structure of the sentiments is not so good and re- 
quires further investigation. 

3. The structure in the integrated and unintegrated components is for most 
factors the same, but differences in loading strengths occur between males and 
females as would be expected because of the different ergic investments in 
members of the family. 
| 4. 'The correlations are small among the drive 
ing their relative independence as concepts. 

5. It is proposed to set up item analyzed batteries to try against criteria of 
family life, and to relate intrafamilial attitudes as dependent variables to per- 


s and sentiments, thus show- 
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sonal history and sociological conditions, and as independent variables to 
school achievement, delinquency, and general adjustment. a 

6. The ergic content of the two person sentiments (the spouse ве 
and the child sentiment) has more unintegrated component ep = ier 
integrated component strength, showing mostly large Ee : es Fw 
sex, gregariousness, and protectiveness. This is not consistent wit t ~ > 
so far developed (13, 14, 18). However, the nature of the intrafami ia atti- 
tudes may be such that direct expression or acceptance is difficult to obtain 
which would result undoubtedly in greater communality in the unintegrated 
case. 

7. Except for this uncertainty about the stron 
unintegrated motivation, the evidence for the d 
drives within intrafamilial attitudes shows—witl 
the investment-subsidiation model for family at 


Бег sentiment association with 
ynamic structure of needs or 
h no reduction—the fitness of 
titude research. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN VARIOUS CRITERIA OF 
LEADERSHIP IN SMALL GROUPS*? 


Department ој Administrative Sciences, Yale University 


BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


—MM MM 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The approach to quantifying leadership-as-person has given way to describing 
the functional roles that leaders perform (18). The question previously asked 
was "What are leaders personally like?" while the functional orientations has 
asked “What is it that leaders do?” (10, p. 136). Generally it has been 
shown that what group members do can be most parsimoniously described along 
three dimensions of observable behavior: leaders can be (a) individually prom- 
inent, (b) task-achievement oriented; and/or (с) affiliation oriented (5, 10, 
14). In addition, these functional roles are differentially related to global ratings 
of leadership, depending upon such variables as situation, purpose of the group, 
individual member needs, etc. (8). 

Literature on the leader-as-person reveals some substantial relationships 
between different ways of measuring leadership (6, 7). Little evidence has 
been presented showing how the ways of measuring leader-as-person are related 
when they are applied to the measurement of functional roles. 

The three dimensions of leadership referred to above are observed across 
settings ranging from the initially leaderless laboratory group to the industrial 
foreman and his crew and under measurement procedures ranging from peer 
ratings to self-report inventories. What we do not know is the relationship be- 
fween various measurement procedures, when the measures are obtained in the 
same setting and on the same group. Simply because the same dimensions or roles 
are isolated in two different settings with the use of two different observation 
or measurement techniques does not mean that the two techniques and/or 
roles are comparable. That is, data collected from observer ratings of individual 
prominence may not be related at all to peer rating data on the same dimension 
when the data for both techniques are collected on the same group. 

In addition to these limitations on the generality of the three functional 
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roles, Carter's (5) conclusion of three dimensions is based on a summary of 
studies which were conducted over relatively long periods of time. То what 
extent these dimensions can be isolated in short-lived ex 
an unanswered question. 

As part of a larger research project attempting to predict functional role- 
taking on the basis of a social motive inventory (14, 17), the problem became 
one of deciding in what form the criterion or Criteria data should be collected 
for validating the predictor. Should peer, observer, 
should amount of verbal interaction or degree of satis 
problem became one of investigating the relationship 
measures and between measures of functional role and 

This investigation will report the results to the ab 
to the three roles of prominence, affiliation, 
measures of self-ratings, peer ratings, 
correlates of functional role-taking, 
general satisfaction, will be examined 


perimental groups is 


or self-ratings be used; 
faction be used; i.e., the 
S between these various 
global leadership. 

ove questions in relation 
and achievement, as defined by 
and observer ratings. In addition, two 
gross amount of verbal interaction, and 


“the best thing 
-" The subjects 


oped by Morris 
arch were of essentially 
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judges, the verbal interaction. Connecting the experimental room and the judg- 
ment room was a one-way communication system, allowing all verbal inter- 
action to be heard by the judges. Each verbal interaction judge, using a 
time-sampling procedure, recorded the number of times during the session that 
each of three people in the group directed verbal interaction toward other(s). 
Thus, one judge recorded individuals A, B, and C, while the other judge re- 
corded for C, D, and E. The individual in common (C) was used as a check 
on interrater reliability. Judgments were segmented into intervals by the use 
of an interval timer which sounded a click every five seconds. Recording was 
accomplished by entering the identification letter of the individual directing 
verbal interaction toward other(s), with no individual being recorded more 
than once for any five-second period. Thus for a 15-minute session, a maximum 
score would be 12 X 15 ог 180. 

Role behavior and leadership were judged by advanced graduate students 
and/or faculty personnel familiar with small group research. They made judg- 
ments on each individual which involved ranking of all group members along 
the dimensions of affiliation, achievement, prominence, and leader. The de- 
scriptors given the judges were the following [adapted from Carter (5)]: 

a. Affiliation. The dimension of behavior which is interpreted as indicating 
the positive social interaction of an individual in the group. The traits heavily 
loaded in this factor—sociability, striving for group acceptance, and adapt- 
ability—all have a common element which represents a friendly interpersonal 
behavior pattern of the individual toward the other group members. 

b. Achievement. The dimension of behavior which is interpreted as being 
effective in achieving the goal toward which the group is oriented. Efficiency, 
adaptability, cooperation, task orientation, etc., all seem to have a common 
element which facilitates group action in solving the group’s task. 

c. Prominence. The dimension of behavior which is interpreted as indicating 
the prominence of that individual as he stands out from the group. The 
behavior associated with the traits of aggressiveness, leadership, confidence, 
and striving for individual recognition seems to have a common element which 
is interpreted as the member’s attempting to achieve individual recognition 
from the group. " 

d. The Leader. This is viewed as an overall, all-inclusive dimension. It is 
characterized by a number of elements and represents effects which may or 
may not pervade all other ratings. You are being forced to pick the leader in 
the general connotation of the word leadership. 

Measures of satisfaction, peer rankings, and self-rankings were taken after 
the 15 minutes had elapsed. Satisfaction was measured by an instrument 
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adapted from Hackman (12) called the Post-Meeting Questionnaire ege 
and was used as a measure of each individual's general —— cy : 
group experience. Peer rankings and self-ratings were accomplis ће ide 
Behavior Description Form by having each member rate all others, includi ~ 
himself, on а 15 point scale along the dimensions of affiliation, achievemen j 
prominence, and leader. The descriptors used on The Behavior они зен 
Form are presented as follows: (a) Prominence: Individually prominent ; 
forceful ; individually assertive. (b) Achievement: Group goal oriented ; aided 
attainment of group goal; high task ability. (с) Affiliation: Group sociability 


oriented ; successful interpersonal relations; likeable. (4) The Leader: The 
Leader. 


C. RrsuLTS 
1. Reliability of Measures 


Table 1 presents intercorrelations of all m 


easures with reliability estimates 
as diagonal entries. Reliability 


estimates of observer rankings and peer rankings 
are Spearman-Brown estimates (11). Since two observers were present for each 
session, each ranking was a simple sum. For peer rankings, ratings on the 15 
point scale were converted to rankings, and sums across rankings were com- 
puted with the exclusion of the self-ranking.? Thus, each individual was 
ranked by four peers, Reliabilities range from -59 (affiliation) to .82 (leader) 
for observer judgments, and from .52 (affiliation) to .77 (leader) for peer 
rankings. 

Reliability of interaction was calculated on the 
recorded by the two verbal interaction judges, 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula res 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 (9) w 
РМО measure of satisfacti 


individual-in-common as 
A product-moment correlation, 
ulted in an estimate of .98. The 


a as used for estimating reliability of the 
lon, resulting in a .87 estimate. 


ations of specific roles or 
pes are generally lower than are 
nother role measured by the same 
rcorrelations of prominence across 
than are the correlations within any 


rement ty 
le with a 
level of inte 


measures (Aj, А», Аз) are generally lower 


2 Peer ratings and self-ratings were converted to rankings so that units of analysis 
would be comparable to observer data. 
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measurement type; the same results are observed across the = perde 
leadership for all modes of measurement and are represented by t oh саа 
diagonals. In addition, for peer and observer ratings, it is of one caeci 
that the reliability estimate for any role is not the highest index of rela ~ T 
for that method. For example, the reliability of peer leader (Dz) is .77, be 
D» correlates with peer prominence (Az) and peer achievement (Bs) at . 
ani -80, respectively. In Campbell and Fiske (4) terminology, 
method variance in this matrix than trait variance and neither convergent nor 
discriminant validity exists. The conclusion is that not only has role differentia- 
tion not been measured but the three forms of measurement do not agree on 
what they did measure. The type of observation agrees more with itself than 
it does with any other form of measurement. 
Reference to Table 2 makes the above conclusion quite clear. Presented are 
the results of a principal components factor analysis with all roots greater than 


1 rotated to a Varimax criterion (15). The factors are obviously defined by 
the methods used and not by the behaviors supposedly being measured. 


there is more 


TABLE 2 
PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS FACTOR ANALYSIS ОР MEASURES AND Кореза 
Меазиге X II III 
EE e ——————— X, 
prominence 13 52 29 
achievement 12 72 22 
affiliation 14 63 12 
leader 23 57 30 
Peer ratings 
prominence 70 17 45 
achievement 76 20 29 
affiliation 78 13 16 
leader 74 18 44 
Observer ratings 
prominence 33 26 84 
achievement 25 27 80 
affiliation 35 19 48 
leader 32 25 82 
Verbal interaction —37 —19 —57 
Satisfaction —10 —06 —04 
^ 55% of variance accounted for. 


3. Correlates of Role-taking 

In addition to the above consideration о 
measurements in defining role behavior an 
of verbal interaction and a measure of 
Table 1 shows the relationships these mea 


f the relationshi 


Ps between types of 
d leadership, 


data on gross amount 


А аана 
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ment techniques by role, while Table 2 reveals the relative relationships existing 
between verbal interaction, satisfaction, and the methods, per se. Table 2 makes 
clearer than Table 1 the different level of the relationship verbal interaction 
has with the types of role measurement. This measure has the highest (—.57) 
loading for observer, next (—.37) for peer, and least (—.19) for self-ratings. 

The results showing that satisfaction is minimally related to other measures, 
as shown in Tables 1 and 2, have interesting implications. Since this study 
followed the functional orientation to leadership, individual members of groups 
are viewed as more or less active performers of different functions. “Classic” 
research on the relationship between leadership and satisfaction has dichoto- 
mized groups into "leader" and “others” and then computed a statistical test 
of significance on the difference between “leader” satisfaction and an average 
of "other" satisfaction. In this study there is no one leader, and the above 
calculation is not justified. While a leader-as-person orientation would most 
likely support the classical interpretation with nine of the 12 correlations 
significant at or beyond the .05 level, the lack of a meaningful (linear) con- 
tinuum between satisfaction and the various role dimensions and/or measures 
appears clear. 


D. DiscussioN 


'There are two possible explanations for the lack of data supporting role 
differentiation under the three measurement procedures. First, the instruments 
used were far too global for any behavior to be differentiated by the indi- 
viduals making the judgments; halo was the result. If this argument is ac- 
ceptable, one must then deal with the findings presented in Table 2. The 
implication is that different ways of measuring hypothetically similar behavior 
are more alike than are the behaviors being assessed ; halo is not only a concept 
applicable to given raters but to the class or type of measure being used. 

А second explanation may be that the amount of behavior observers are 
exposed to in a 15 minute session is just not sufficient for reliable role behavior 
judgments to be made. There are data to support this argument. Bales (1, 2) in 
his early research felt that there was a single dimension or continuum of 
leadership in small groups. It was only in his later work (2, 3) that two, and 
in some cases three, dimensions were isolated in experimental groups ^ 

It is possible of course that role differentiation may be more easily—i.e., 
more quickly — identified by a particular measurement procedure. Table 1 lends 
some support to this hypothesis, for by inspection it can be seen that average 
intercorrelations for self-ratings are lower than those for peer ratings, which 
in turn are lower than observer ratings: .51, -73, and .81, respectively. For 
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rapidity of differentiation, self-ratings would be the choice. iura lia 
line of reasoning further, it will be recalled that gross amount o dy а ive 
ion was differentially related to the three types of measures, What may b 
= ing is that for the different measurement techniques, because of the 
locuin e the observer, differential concentration on general level i а 
rather than substance of activity, will become the focal point for the = а 
That is, the more personally involved опе is in a given situation, especially E 
an evaluation of the situation, the more one tends to concentrate on the sub- 
stance of the activity that does occur and less on the general level of activity. 
The major result of this study is not dependent upon which of the sioni 
explanations is preferred. Even if functional roles can be observed in these 
types of groups, the way one measures these roles will be important in deter- 
mining the conclusions that can be drawn from results obtained. This finding 
raises a question of comparability of results when different 
techniques are utilized. In situations ју 


mance is available, the choice of meas 


measurement 
here some acceptable criterion of perfor- 


urement procedure is simplified : choose 
the one that correlates highest with the criterion. In the larger study for which 


this research was conducted and in all similar studies, the measure of role behay- 
ior serves as the criterion, If one chooses Peer ratings one cannot then generalize 
to results obtained with observer ratings. Thus, if a researcher is interested in 


changes in ratings as a function of some independent variable, he must ask the 
more specific question: changes in what type of rating. 


Е. Summary 

Results obtained with three 
initially leaderless small groups were + 
sions were defined by the measures of 
not by the functional roles be 
verbal interaction, was show 
peer, and least to self-ratings, 
be only marginally 


methods of measuring three functional roles in 


er judgments and 


; gross amount of 


related to observer, next to 
- A measure of general satisfaction was shown to 


ng. Results are discussed in 

of generalizing results ob- 
ment procedure to those obtained with other 
procedures, 
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FEAR AND AFFILIATION DURING A DISASTER* 


Department of Psychology, University of Port Elizabeth, South Africa 


D. J. W. STRÜMPFER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Zucker, Manosevitz, and Lanyon (8) pointed out that field investigations 
can test the extent to which relationships established under highly controlled 
experimental conditions apply to real life situations. This is important, since 
ethical considerations require restrictions of laboratory manipulation. In addi- 
tion, it should be remembered that some psychological processes show their 
real character much more clearly in the gravity of real life situations than 
under artificial laboratory conditions. The present study should be seen in this 
light. 

On Sunday, September 1, 1968, a freak monsoon-type of rainstorm occurred 
in Port Elizabeth, a predominantly industrial coastal city, with a population of 
about 296,000. In the early part of the morning 15 inches of rain fell in about 
four hours, while 22 inches of rain were measured for the 24 hour period. 
Eight people lost their lives and severe damage to property and amenities oc- 
curred as a result of the flood. This disaster offered an opportunity to investi- 
gate the relationships between threat, anxiety, and affiliation tendencies. 


В. Метнор 


1. Questionnaire 


А self-administering questionnaire containing items about demographic 


characteristics (sex, age, home language, educational level, own, father's or 
husband's occupation, family size, and ordinal position in family) and ехрегі- 
ences during the storm was drawn up in both official languages, English and 
Afrikaans. It was answered anonymously. Responses to the following items 
were analyzed: Я 

а. Severity of threat. 'This item required а rating on a seven-point scale of 
how severe the threat was in the area where the 5 found himself during the 
storm : extremely serious, peril of life; extensive threat to property—e.g. cars 
swept away; buildings flooded three feet or more; water less than three feet in 
buildings, slight danger; a few inches of water over floors, only inconvenience, 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 22, 1969. 
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no danger; no water worth mentioning inside building; no ei y oil 

venience. In the analysis of ann = = ind азби ап as 
i ing in a dichotomou а s 

"о E Piera Oen on a five-point scale of how "nervous or 

є S" the 5 had felt at the height of the storm, ranging from "extremely 
ceris " to "completely calm." In all analyses the first three "anxious" points 
wail Би last two "calm" points were combined, Although this item referred to 
being anxious, it seems likely that the predominant emotiona] reaction during a 
disaster would be fear and not anxiety, a distinction to be considered in this 
connection in the light of Sarnoff and Zimbardo's (4) study. 

с. Actual Affiliation. The 8 was requested to indicate to what extent he 
sought the company of relatives or friends during the storm, the first alterna- 
tive being, "I was in a strange neighborhood 
ances," followed by a five-point scale ranging from “I avoided company and 


wanted to be alone” to “I tried to remain in the company of others constantly.” 
In all analyses the two попа ан 


bined, and then the two 


or building, near no acquaint- 


Points were com- 
affiliation points. Ss who had been i 


d. Hypothetic A filiation. 
a strange environment duri 
ent, then “would у 
Replies were on a five-poi 


alone to a definite preference for conversation 
affiliation and "wouldn't matter" 


aving to be in 
atives or friends pres- 
Conversation with whoever is there?” 


tween this item and th 
here a preference is indicated [as in, e.g. (1, 5)], 


stituted Tetrospective reports of actual behavior, 
е. Birth order. This item simply indicated the ordinal Position, with first 


and only children grouped together, and the rest again grouped together, 


е previous one is that 
while Actual Affiliation con- 


2. Subjects 

The questionnaire Was administered 
Storm to university students 
parents of children in a & 
ployees, and also various individu 


am 
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discarded as a result of imcompleteness. The final sample, whose replies were 

aG complete or almost so, were 26 English-speaking males and 45 females, and 49 
Afrikaans-speaking males and 41 females (total z = 161). All of them were 
whites. The mean age of the total sample was 32.90 years (s = 12.04, range 
17 to 68), and the mean number of years of formal education completed 11.72 
(s = 2.55, range 6 to 20). The sample contained 34 firstborn Ss (20 males, 
14 females) and eight only children (three males, five females). 

The occupational background of the sample was predominantly in the 
category of clerical, skilled trades, and retail business; 62 percent of the total 
group could be classified as such in terms of own, father's, or husband’s occu- 
pation. Of the remainder 24 percent could be classified above this level in the 
occupational hierarchy (i.e., professional, semiprofessional, managerial), and 
14 percent below this level (i.e., farmers, semi-skilled occupations, minor cler- 
ical, minor business, slightly skilled trades, occupations requiring little training 

L^ or ability). 


| C. RESULTS 


With the exception of age and educational level, all of the measurements 
were at most of ordinal strength. All hypotheses, with the exception of those 
concerning these two, were tested by means of chi square. Corrections for 
continuity were made for all 2 X 2 contingency tables. Analyses were carried 
out separately for the English, Afrikaans, and total male and female samples 
| wherever е cell values allowed such; in a number of instances Fisher's exact 
| test was used when expected cell frequencies were below 5. These separate 
analyses, however, yielded significant results only infrequently. Some of the 
analyses were done on reduced zs on account of incomplete items. 

No significant differences occurred between the two language groups with 
respect to ratings of seriousness of threat, fear, or affiliation. Female Ss re- 
ported significantly higher fear (y? = 19.83, » < .001), and affiliation (both 
items: x? = 9.88, Р < :01, and x? = 6.98, р < .05), but not severity of 
threat, than the males. 

A significant positive relationship was found bet 
g^ and the degree of fear reported (x? = 10.63,» <. 

extent of the threat was anchored in external reality, 

| validation for the ratings of subjective apprehensiveness. 
= 6 Both affiliation items showed a skewed distribution, with 46 percent of the 
8s indicating actual affiliation and 63 percent indicating hypothetic affiliation. 

On the two items respectively 48 and 30 percent of the Ss chose the "didn't 

matter" alternative, while respectively only six and seven percent chose the 


ween the severity of threat 
01). Since judgment of the 
this finding provides 


—— — o— 
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nonaffiliation alternatives. The two items showed a highly significant relation- 

ip (x? = 30.51, р < .001). Ми uu 
B Actual and Hypothetic Affiliation. showed significant пи rye 

n 

i ity of Threat (x? = 11.66, $ < :01; 2 = 41.02, р <. а 
2 piede p< Ol: x? = 6.03, р < .05). The more severe the threat 
ES and the higher the fear level, the more likely were Ss to report affiliative 

tendencies. . . | 

"inam and only children reported significantly higher fear than later born 
85 in both the total sample (2 = 2.86, Ż < .05) and the male subsample 
(x? = 7.03, р < .05) ; one-tailed tests were done on the basis of the findings of 
Zucker et al. (8). None of the analyses of the relationship between the affilia- 
tion items and birth order resulted in significant values. Fear can be considered 
as the mediating factor here, and some previous studies (2, 4) suggested that 
a relationship between birth order and fear manifests itself only under condi- 


tions of moderate to high fear arousal ; consequently analyses were carried out 
also for samples excluding Ss 


danger (last and two last poi 
to show a significant relation 


group (t = 2,21,» < .05 t = 2.93, p < .002). 

In the case of Hypothetic iati i 

case of the English males о 

the affiliation groups showe 
This finding raised the 


l sample (ғ = 3.60, р < .01), 

— 3.25 and 3.00, both 
5 < .01) and the Afrika (2 = 2.09 and 2.56, 
both р < -05). Since th 


When it was found that по age differences о 
later born groups in the mal 
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D. DiscussioN 


'The present findings, in a field investigation, of significant relationships 
between affiliation and both severity of threat and fear are in line with those 
of studies where threat and fear or anxiety were manipulated experimentally 
(e.g., 1, 2, 4, 5, 6). Real life threat to life, limb, and property was the arous- 
ing factor, and the desire to allay apprehension also tended to result in affil- 
iative tendencies, reflected in both actual affiliation and affiliative preferences. 

The finding of a significant relationship between fear and birth order is 
also consistent with previous experimental findings (eg., 1, 2, 5). The failure 
to find significant relationships between affiliation and birth order is contrary 
to some previous findings (compare above references), although Gerard and 
Rabbie (1) have shown that stress leads to affiliative behavior regardless of 
birth position. It seems likely that this relationship was confounded by the 
chance age differences between the first and later born groups. According to 
previous findings firstborn Ss could be expected to show stronger affiliative 
tendencies than later born Ss. In the present samples the firstborns, however, 
were significantly younger than the later borns, and older Ss tended to show 
stronger affiliative tendencies. The findings can thus not be considered as con- 
clusive either way. 

The indications of a relationship between age and affiliative tendencies high- 
light the complexity of affiliation motivation. Further exploration of this rela- 
tionship, especially in longitudinal studies, would seem worthwhile. 

The significantly higher fear reported by women than by men is in line with 
previous findings—e.g., Gerard and Rabbie (1). Similarly, findings that men 
are less affiliative than women have been reported in previous studies—e.8- 
Zucker et al. (8). These authors also reported differences in correlation be- 
tween actual affiliation and preference data, with the female sample showing 
a higher correlation than the male sample. The same difference in relationships 
obtained in the present subsample, with the x? being 16.85 (p < .001) for 
the females, and 9.49 (p < .01) for the males, Zucker et al. interpreted these 
results as highlighting the greater complexity of affiliative relationships among 
men. Another factor to be considered in the total context of a disaster has been 
pointed out by Warren (7), that the same situation may have different emo- 
tional effects on men and women. At the same time complex relationships to 
sex role identification (3) should also be kept in mind. 


Е. SuMMARY 
dult Ss after a flood, showed sig- 


Questionnaire data, collected from 161 a у 
affiliative tendencies (both ac- 


nificant positive interrelationships between fear, 
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tual and preference), and severity of threat. Firstborn r 
than later born; affiliation did not show this association, 
chance age differences between first and later born. 


that older $s show higher affiliation than younger Ss. Women reported more 
fear and more affiliation than men. 


eported higher fear 
possibly as a result of 
Indications were found 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of a stan- 
dard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can be 
obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications 
Service. 
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SEX AND AGE DIFFERENCES IN PERSUASIBILITY* * 


Department of Psychology, Bhagalpur University, India 


Џрат PRATAP SINGH 


Studies in the United States have demonstrated age and sex differences in 
susceptibility to persuasive communications.? Females have been found signifi- 
cantly more persuasible than males and, regardless of sex, older Ss less persua- 
sible than younger ones. In a study on Ss from Rhodesia, Lebanon, Brazil, 
Hong Kong, Peru, and the United States, Whittaker and Meade? found that 
with the exception of Lebanese Ss, all the persuasibility scores for females 
were higher than those for males, although significant male-female difference 
was observed in Ss from Hong Kong only. The author proposed to investigate 
(a) whether the observed sex differences in persuasibility will hold for Indian 
Ss, (b) whether a consistent decline in persuasibility due to increasing age 
will be true for Indian Ss, (c) whether sex differences will show the same 
pattern in an age group 20-23 years as in the 16 and the 19-20 year groups. 

Sixty Hindi-speaking Ss (30 females, 30 males), between 20-23 years of age, 
were drawn from postgraduate classes of Bhagalpur University. They all be- 


i i itori i February 1l, 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on 
1970, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
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longed to the Hindu community. All ages were adequately represented ; 2 
mean ages of the male and female Ss were 21.77 and 21.10 years, respective ~ 
(2 = 49,» > .05). Mohsin Nationalization Scale* was administered to a 
Ss before and after a persuasive communication which contained arguments 
for and against nationalization of industry, trade, business, and public services. 
The scale has two parallel forms A and B having i items in each. Ss <A 
required to respond to the items on a five-point scale, strongly agree throug 
“strongly disagree.” Higher score on the scale indicates favorable attitude to- 
wards nationalization. Form A was administered to all Ss. After a two-hour 
interval, Ss were given a persuasive communication and they were allowed 
10 minutes to study it. Form B immediately followed, The difference in score 
on forms A and B was taken as a measure of persuasibility. The minimum and 
maximum possible scores on the two forms are 24 and 120, respectively. 

The mean persuasibility score for male Ss was 6.7 + 4.68 and for females 
11.2 + 8.91. The females (20-23 years) were found to be significantly more 
persuasible than males of the same age group (# = 243, df = 58, p< 205). 


To determine the role of age in Persuasibility the male and female Ss were 
divided into two age groups—20-21 years and 22- 
suasibility scores for males and fe 


difference to be highly sig- 
-23 year age group, females 


ine in persuasibili 
age. 
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COGNITIVE STAGES IN DREAM CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 
IN ENGLISH CHILDREN* * 


Department of Psychology, University of Sussex, England 


Bannana B. Ілоур anD RICHARD A. LIGHT 


Dream content has fascinated investigators for centuries. Piaget? was first 
to suggest a three stage analysis of dream concept development from a genetic 
epistomological perspective. Paralleling a shift in thought processes from real- 
ism to objectivity, the dream is initially believed to have an external origin 
and location; but the origin becomes internal in the second stage; while only 
in the final, mature stage are the location and origin both seen as internal. 
Kohlberg? has elaborated this analysis and hypothesizes that the child passes 
through six, sequential steps in attaining the adult dream concept and that 
these stages reflect characteristic modes of thought. A scalogram analysis òf 
protocols of American Ss, 4 to 8 years of age, yielding scale patterns in 72 
out of 90 instances, supports this hypothesis, as do similar results which Kohl- 
berg obtained from Atayal children on Formosa. In the adult Atayal belief 
system dreams are held to be real, induced by real ghosts. Hence, Kohlberg 
interprets the evidence of Atayal Ss’ initially similar but slower dream con- 
cept development, which reverts to more immature stages, thereby reflecting 
the adults’ belief, after age 11 years, as support for the importance of matura- 
tion in dream concept development prior to enculturation. In a comparison 
of English and American results the effects of social learning and maturation 
will be similar as the dream is interpreted in objective terms in both cultures. 

A questionnaire* derived from Kohlberg but incorporating additional cross- 
checking items was administered to 20 male and 20 female middle class En- 


i i itori i February 20, 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on 
1970, and given special consideration. in accordance "with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. з " ^ 
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? Piaget, J. The Child's Conception of the World. London, I ate oa 192 
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3 Kohlberg, L. Cognitive stages and preschool education. Hum. pm d 
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glish Ss, ages 3 to 9 years. Chronological age (СА) was ees o Two 
i dent raters coded the results for dream concept deve opment. | 

и was 8676 agreement between independent coders on stage у" 

те sis. The relationship between stage an 

ге rtc | мета Eve ci coefficient found (r, — 65, р < .01). 
"he six ps 5 roposed by Kohlberg were interpreted as a Guttman scalogram 
ids xe mariam Three of the Guttman assumptions—i.e., marginal 
inq. e nonerror, and randomness of error—could be met; the require- 
OH Oe Enea е, 10 scale items could not be met for theoretical reasons. 
The олке due to the failure to meet опе of the scaling preconditions 
were understood, but a coefficient of reproducibility was calculated, 'The ob- 
tained К = .94 may be interpreted as evidence that the six postulated stages 
do approximate a unidimensional scale, thus strongly suggesting epus 
The evidence indicates that English Ss follow the same sequential stage devel- 
opment in acquiring a mature concept of the dream as American 8s. Some 
support for Kohlberg's argument for the importance of maturation might be 
gleaned from the strong relationship between C4 and stage. While English 
and American cultures are similar, uld be hazardous to postulate identical 


social learning. Both maturation and social learning are important for passage 
through the stages of dream concept development. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISONS OF THE CONFORMING 
BEHAVIOR OF COLLEGE STUDENTS*! 


Department of Psychology, University of South Florida, Татра 


FRANK SisrRUNK AND Юлур E. CLEMENT 


It is commonly assumed that conformity processes operate in all societies 


and that acts of independence, conformity, and rebellion are meaningful and 
functional in all social systems. However, only a few studies? have demon- 
strated cultural differences in conformity, and very little is known about the 
relative frequency, much less about differential functioning of conforming pro- 
cesses in varying social systems. 

The present investigation compared the confor 
dents in Brazil (Bello Horizonte and Lavras) and the United $t 
ida). А mixed-effects factorial analysis of variance design was emp 
between-Ss variables of S nationality, 8 sex, and influence nation 
with task difficulty operating as a repeated measure. The 40 Ss, se 
sex and nationality, were randomly assigned to experimental groups те 
ing the levels of influence nationality, manipulated by instructing the Ss that 
the influencing others were college students from either the United States or 
Brazil. All Ss made judgments on 12 easy and 12 difficult Asch-type line com- 
parison tasks, embedded within a set of 50 serially presented stimulus cards 
including two familiarization cards, 12 accuracy test cards, 24 conformity 
cards, and 12 filler cards. 

The results of the analysis indicated that all variables entered into statis- 
tically significant effects (2 = .05), either as main effects or in interactions. 
Significant main effects were S nationality (Fi,32 = 8.92, р < .01) and task 
difficulty (Fi, = 13.50, p < .001). The Brazilian students conformed more 


ming behavior of college stu- 
ates (Flor- 


loyed with 
ality, and 
lected by 
present- 
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(mean — 1.82) than did the American students (mean — -15) and there was 
more conformity on difficult tasks (mean — 1.32) than on easy tasks (mean — 
-65). These two variables of nationality and task difficulty also combined to 
produce a significant interaction (F1,32 = 6.68, p < :05). Comparisons among 
the means of this interaction by the Fisher LSD test revealed that the Brazilian 
students conformed more on both easy and difficult tasks than did the Ameri- 
cans, but that the Americans did not show the 
on the more difficult tasks. 

It was expected that the nationality of the influence might differentially 
affect the conformity of the Ss of the different nationalities, Influence national- 
ity significantly interacted with sex of the Ss (Figs = 477,» < .05). Re- 
gardless of nationality, the males conformed higher to American (mean — 
1.45) than to Brazilian influence (mean — -35) and the females, conversely, 
conformed higher to Brazilian (mean — 1.75) than to American influence 
(mean = .40). Although this effect held across $ nationality, since the three- 
way interaction including 8 nationality was not significant (Еј з» = 4.03,» < 
.06), an examination of the means involved revealed that with the consistently 
low conformity of the Americans, the sex by influence nationality effect was 
in essence a Brazilian effect. "Therefore, the general interpretation is that Bra- 


zilian males conformed to the external influence source, while the females con- 
formed to the influence of their own nationality, 


typical increase in conformity 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what we think 
we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained by commu- 
nicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by requesting tabu- 
lar material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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A TEST OF SOCIAL JUDGMENT THEORY WITH THE USE 
OF AN INTERVAL SCALE* ! 


Department of Psychology, University of Manitoba 


Davw KourACK 


Whittaker? reported studies of attitudes on an Alcohol issue and a Farm 
issue in which Ss holding extreme positions had smaller latitudes of acceptance 
and larger latitudes of rejection than Ss holding intermediate positions. These 
findings are consonant with social judgment theory ;? however, this theory also 
suggests that Ss holding extreme positions should have smaller latitudes of 
noncommitment than Ss holding intermediate positions.! On this dimension 
Whittaker obtained conflicting results: for the Alcohol issue, latitudes of non- 
commitment were larger for Ss holding intermediate positions than for Ss 
holding extreme positions, while for the Farm issue, the reverse was true. It 
seems possible that these inconsistencies might result from the nature of the 
statements themselves. In developing scales to assess latitudes of acceptance, 
rejection, and noncommitment, items typically are placed along a continuum 
which is assumed to have ordinal properties; but it is possible that Ss might 
not perceive the items (especially the more ambiguous, “neutral” items) as 
falling on a simple ordinal continuum. Indeed, the large number of reversals 
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found in preliminary studies on social iss 


ues (even when there were attempts 
to assure at least ordinal placement by use of the Thurstone scaling tech- 


nique) indicates that Ss do not necessarily perceive statements to lie along the 
same continuum as Es or judges who are instructed not to let their attitudes 
interfere with item placement. As a consequence, it was felt that a more ade- 
quate test of social judgment theory might be made with the use of an interval 
scale. It was predicted that Ss holding extreme positions would have greater 
latitudes of rejection and smaller latitudes of acceptance and noncommitment 
than would Ss holding moderate positions. 

Ss were 1482 introductory psychology students who were asked to indicate 
their attitude configurations on an 11-point interval scale. The issue concerned 
the number of students that should be placed on a fictitious 100-man board of 
governors to run the University of Manitoba. The scale satisfied interval cri- 
teria, with choice points at zero, 10, 20, 30, etc. to 100. Ss whose most acceptable 
position fell at zero, 10, 90, or 100 students on the board were considered to 
hold extreme positions, while all other Ss were considered to hold moderate 
positions, 

The results supported the hypothesis. Ss holding extreme positions had 
pon cgi ades vs њу moderate positions (7.68 vs. 6.02, 
7.72, < .001) and noncommit : t (6 power M te 
aT Min i commitment (j 6 vs. 1.53, 1 = 5.88, р < .001) than 

Te dn erate positions. These findings obtained with an interval scale, 
wih ler meno cnn dno te ar an e U 
that some of the MEL. is hie ii n5 Met Р 
initial scale construction. j earlier studies might be a function 0 
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University of Manitoba 
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FRATERNITY OR SORORITY MEMBERSHIP AND BIRTH 
ORDER: SEX DIFFERENCES AND PROBLEMS 
OF RELIABILITY* 


Department of Psychology, Millikin University 


Gorpon B. FORBES 


Schachter's! well-known experiments indicated that firstborn or only chil- 
dren, when confronted with stress, preferred to affiliate themselves with others. 
On the basis of Schachter’s findings, Baker and O'Brien hypothesized that, 
When confronted with the stress of the novel college environment, firstborn or 
only children will be most likely to join a fraternity.* They found a highly 
Significant tendency for more later born children to join fraternities than first- 
born or only children. "This result was contrary to their hypothesis and ap- 
Peared to be inconsistent with Schachter's findings. Baker and O’Brien sug- 
кча their results indicate Schachter's finding “. . . has limited generalizability 
Outside of the laboratory.” Unfortunately, important differences in the subject 
е elena make it difficult to compare the results of the two investigations. 
Schachter’ subjects were females attending a large, coeducational, state uni- 

sity, while Baker and O'Brien's subjects attended a relatively small, all 
male, private university. Because Baker and O'Brien's results suggest that 
vchachter's findings may have limited generalizability, an attempt was made 

replicate their results and investigate the influence of sex differences. 
Fall ~ first replication attempt, data collected at Millikin University in the 
ин 1968 were analyzed. Millikin University is a small, quietis, 
"gis ee midwestern university. Data were available on 328 (182 
ки. de: iium Freshmen, who represented about 80% of the full-time Fresh- 
b ae age of 23. The percentages of the only born, ae (à 
55% and i males who were members = Пи ee а ri 
there bein; 26765 respectively. A chi square analysis o fie a ч т 4. iat 
3.59 " n0 association between birth order and fraternity membership (x^ = 
ter "e Em 3,5 > .20). This finding was inconsistent with the results of Ba- 
lia O'Brien. The percentage of only born, firstborn, middle born, and last 
Porn females who were members of a sorority were 57%, 47%, 22%, and 
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3396 respectively. A significant chi square indicated that ori T | a 
ly born and firstborn children were members of a sorority (х? а = 

A А < .05). This finding was opposite the results Baker and O'Brien foun 

Sh males, but was consistent with Schachter's findings, - i - 

Because these findings did not support Baker and o Brien's results, pm 
sample of 413 (222 male) Freshmen was obtained in the Fall of 1969. | E 
sample represented about 95% of the full-time freshmen under the age o | 
The percentage of only born, firstborn, middle born, and last born males who 
were members of a fraternity were 18%, 42%, 25%, and 48% respectively. 
A significant chi square indicated that proportionally more firstborn and last 
born males were members of a fraternity (x? = 10.09, df = 3,» = < 02). 
This relationship was not the same as the one reported by Baker and O'Brien. 
The percentage of only born, firstborn, middle born, and last born females 
who were members of a sorority were 25%, 31%, 36%, and 35% respectively. 
No relationship was found between birth order and sorority membership (x? = 
76, df = 3,» > 20). This finding was inconsistent with the results from the 
first sample and inconsistent with Schachter’s findings. 

The present studies indicate the relationship between ordinal position and 
fraternity or sorority membership is not consistent across populations. Although 
the nature of the relationship between birth order and fraternity or sorority 
affiliation remains obscure, the present studies indicate that this relationship 15 
influenced by sex differences. The failure to replicate Baker and O’Brien’s re- 
sults and the inability to demonstrate a consistent relationship between ordinal 
position and fraternity or sorority membership suggests that both Baker and 
O'Brien's and Schachter's results must be generalized with caution. 
Department of Psychology 
Millikin University 
Decatur, Illinois 62522 


CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of transcend- 
ing their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indi- 
cated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publica- 


tions Service. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1970, 82, 279-280 
SOME PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SEMINARIANS AND NONSEMINARIANS* i: 


Department of Psychology, Villanova University 


Larry A. HJELLE AND JoHN ABOUD, ЈЕ. 


The commonly held notion that personality characteristics can be predicted 
from knowledge of the extent to which an individual adopts the value system 
associated with religion is not lacking for empirical support.? Yet, almost with- 
out exception, previous investigators have relied on self-report attitude scales 
as an index of religious behavior. While it is impossible to establish the ex- 
ternal validity of most attitude scales, it should be noted that no study has 
reported personality correlates of religiosity by preselecting subjects who are 
behaviorally committed to religion. The current study investigates personality 
characteristics related to religious ego-involvement by the known criterion 
groups method. A group of Catholic seminarians, who by definition are high 
on the religiosity continuum, were compared with a group of Catholic non- 
seminarians, who by pre-established criterion were moderately ego-involved 
in religion. On the basis of existing research, several personality variables were 
expected to differentiate high-involved (seminarians) from moderately or 
low-involved (nonseminarians) religious subjects. It was hypothesized that 
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(a) seminarians will score significantly higher on the needs for shennan, 
affiliation, deference, nurturance, and succorance than will nonseminarians ; 
(b) seminarians will score significantly lower on the needs for Pero 
autonomy, exhibition, aggression, dominance, and heterosexuality than wi 
nonseminarians. 

The Ss were 57 male Catholic students enrolled in undergraduate psychol- 
ogy courses at Villanova University and 33 seminarians from the Augustinian 
Collegiate Seminary.? The criterion for selecting the nonseminarians was fre- 
quency of church attendance (only those indicating an attendance of once per 
week or less were included). The inventory selected to assess the personality 
variables was the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS),‘ a forced- 
choice instrument constructed to measure 15 of the Murray manifest needs’ 
among college-age individuals. Prior to the administration of the EPPS, Ss 
completed a questionnaire designed to elicit specific aspects of their religious 
participation. 

Individual comparisons between each pair of means were carried out with 
the use of the ¢ statistic for groups of unequal size. 
cated that abasement, affiliation, deference, nurtur: 
are significantly higher for seminarians than for 
achievement, autonomy, exhibition, 


The results clearly indi- 
‘ance, and succorance means 
nonseminarians. Moreover, 


and heterosexuality means are significantly 
lower for seminarians, Thus, the theoretical expectations are confirmed. Means 


of 10 of 11 personality needs are significant in the predicted direction, with 
the single exception being dominance. No significant differences occurred be- 
tween the two groups for the variables of change, endurance, intraception, and 
order.® The results strongly confirmed the expectation that individuals who 
express an intense behavioral commitment to religion can be characterized in 


terms of a set of highly uniform personality variables; but it would seem haz- 
ardous and pretentious to generalize the p 


resent results to other denominational 
groups. 
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